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NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 



t)f0torfcal Ylotice. 

BEING about to give a few sketches talcen 
during a three weeks' sojouru in the 
ancestral mansion of the late Lord 
Byron, I think it proper to premise some brief 
particulars concerning its history. 

Newstead Abbey is one of the finest speci- 
mens in existence of those quaint and romantic 
piles, half castle, half convent, which remain 
as monuments of the olden times of Kugland. 
It stands, too, ' in the midst of a legendary 
neighborhood ; being in the heart of Sherwood 
Forest, and surrounded by the haunts of Robin 
Hood and bis baud of outlaws, so famous in 
ancient ballad and nursery tale. It is true, the 
forest scarcely exists but in name, and the tract 
of country over which it once extended its 
broad solitudes and shades is now an open and 
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smiling region, cultivated with parks and 
farms, and enlivened with villages. 

Newstead, which probably once exerted a 
monastic sway over this region, and controlled 
the consciences of the rude foresters, was orig- 
inally a priory, founded in the latter part of 
the twelfth century, by Henry II., at the time 
when he sought by building of shrines and 
convents, and by other acts of external piety, 
to expiate the murder of Thomas k Becket. 
The priory was dedicated to God and the Vir- 
gin, and was inhabited by a fraternity of 
canons regular of St. Augustine. This order 
was originally simple and abstemious in its 
mode of living and exemplary in its con- 
duct ; but it would seem that it gradually 
lapsed into those abuses which disgraced too 
many of the wealthy monastic establishments ; 
for there are documents among its archives 
which intimate the prevalence of gross misrule 
and dissolute sensuality among its members. 

At the time of the dissolution of the convents 
during the reign of Henry VIII., Newstead 
underwent a sudden reverse, being given with 
the neighboring manor and rectory of Papel- 
wick, to Sir John Byron, Steward of Manches- 
ter and Rochdale, and Lieutenant of Sherwood 
Forest. This ancient family worthy figures in 
the traditions of the Abbey, and in the ghost- 
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stories with which it abounds, under the quaint 
and graphic appellation of ** Sir John Byron 
the Little, with the great Beard.*' He con- 
verted the saintly edifice into a castellated 
dwelling, making it his favorite residence and 
the seat of his forest jurisdiction. 

The Byron family being subsequently en- 
nobled by a baronial title, and enriched by vari- 
ous possessions, maintained great style and 
retinue at Newstead. The proud edifice par- 
took, however, of the vicissitudes of the times, 
and lyord Byron, in one of his poems, repre- 
sents it as alternately the scene of lordly was- 
sailing and of civil war : 



« 



Hark, how the hall, resounding to the strain. 
Shakes with the martial music's novel din ! 

The heralds of a warrior's haughty reign, 
High-crested banners wave thy walls within. 



'' Of changing sentinels the distant hum. 

The mirth of feasts, the clang of burnish'd arms. 
The braying trumpet, and the hoarser drum, 
Unite in concert with increased alarms.'* 

About the middle of the last century, the 
Abbey came into the possession of another 
noted character, who makes no less figure in 
its shadowy traditions than Sir John the Little 
with the great Beard, This was the grand- 
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uncle of the poet, familiarly known among the 
gossiping chroniclers of the Abbey as ** the 
Wicked Lord Byron.*' He is represented as 
a man of irritable passions and vindictive tem- 
per, in the indulgence of which an incident 
occurred which gave a turn to his whole char- 
acter and life, and in some measure affected the 
fortunes of the Abbey. In his neighborhood 
lived his kinsman and friend, Mr. Chaworth, 
proprietor of Annesley Hall. Being together 
in London in 1765, in a chamber of the Star 
and Garter tavern in Pall Mall, a quarrel rose 
between them. Byron insisted upon settling it 
upon the spot by single combat. They fought 
without seconds, by the dim light of a candle ; 
and Mr. Chaworth, although the most expert 
swordsman, received a mortal wound. With 
his dying breath he related such particulars of 
the contest as induced the coroner's jury to 
return a verdict of wilful murder. Lord Byron 
was sent to the Tower, and subsequently tried 
before the House of Peers, where an ultimate 
verdict was given of manslaughter. 

He retired after this to the Abbey, where he 
shut himself up to brood over his disgraces ; 
grew gloomy, morose, and fantastical, and in- 
dulged in fits of passion and caprice, that made 
him the theme of rural wonder and scandal. 
No tale was too wild or too monstrous for vul- 
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gar belief. Like his successor the poet, he was 
accused of all kinds of vagaries and wickedness. 
It was said that he always went armed, as if 
prepared to commit murder on the least provo- 
cation. At one time, when a gentleman of his 
neighborhood was to dine tiie-h-tite with him, 
it is said a brace of pistols were gravely laid 
with the knives and forks upon the table, as 
part of the regular table furniture, and imple- 
ments that might be needed in the course of 
the repast. Another rumor states, that, being 
exasperated at his coachman for disobedience 
to orders, he shot him on the spot, threw his 
body into the coach where Lady Byron was 
seated, and, mounting the box, oflSciated in his 
stead. At another time, according to the same 
vulgar rumors, he threw her ladyship into the 
lake in front of the Abbey, where she would 
have been drowned but for the timely aid of 
the gardener. These stories are doubtless ex- 
aggerations of trivial incidents which may 
have occurred ; but it is certain that the way- 
ward passions of this unhappy man caused a 
separation from his wife, and finally spread a 
solitude around him. Being displeased at the 
marriage of his son, and heir, he displayed an 
inveterate malignity towards him. Not being 
able to cut off his succession to the Abbey 
estate, which descended to him by entail, he 
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endeavored to injure it as much as possible, so 
that it might come a mere wreck into his hands. 
For this purpose he suffered the Abbey to fall 
out of repair, and everything to go to waste 
about it, and cut down all the timber on the 
estate, laying low many a tract of old Sher- 
wood Forest, so that the Abbey lands lay 
stripped and bare of all their ancient honors. 
He was baffled in his unnatural revenge by 
the premature death of his son, and passed the 
remainder of his days in his deserted and dilapi- 
dated halls, a gloomy misanthrope, brooding 
amidst the scenes he had laid desolate. 

His wayward humors drove from him all 
neighborly society, and for a part of the time 
he was almost without domestics. In his mis- 
anthropic mood, when at variance with all 
human-kind, he took to feeding crickets, so 
that in process of time the Abbey was overrun 
with them, and its lonely halls made more 
lonely by their monotonous music. Tradition 
adds that, at his death, the crickets seemed 
aware that they had lost their patron and pro- 
tector, for they one and all packed up bag and 
baggage, and left the Abbey, trooping across 
its courts and corridors in all directions. 

The death of the **01d Lord,'' or ** The 
Wicked Lord Byron," for he is known by both 
appellations, occurred in 1798 ; and the Abbey 
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then passed into the possession of the poet. 
The latter was but eleven years of age, and 
living in humble style with his mother in 
Scotland. They came soon after to England, 
to take possession. Moore gives a simple but 
striking anecdote of the first arrival of the poet 
at the domains of his ancestors. 

They had arrived at the Newstead toll-bar, 
and saw the woods of the Abbey stretching out 
to receive them, when Mrs. Byron, affecting to 
be ignorant of the place, asked the woman of 
the toll-house to whom that seat belonged? 
She was told that the owner of it, Lord Byron, 
had been some months dead. '*And who is 
the next heir?'' asked the proud and happy 
mother. ** They say,'' answered the old 
woman, ** it is a little boy who lives at Aber- 
deen." — **And this is he, bless him!" ex- 
claimed the nurse, no longer able to contain 
herself, and turning to kiss with delight the 
young lord who was seated on her lap.* 

During Lord Byron's minoritj'', the Abbey 
was let to Lord Grey de Ruthen, but the poet 
visited it occasionally during the Harrow vaca- 
tions, when he resided with his mother at 
lodgings in Nottingham. It was treated little 
better by its present tenant than by the old 
lord who preceded him ; so that, when, in the 
♦ Moore*s Lt/e of Lord Byrofu 
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autumn of 1808, Lord Byron took up his abode 
there, it was in a ruinous condition. The 
following lines from his own pen may give 
some idea of its condition : 

"Through thy hattlements, Newstead, the hollow 
winds whistle, 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay ; 
In thy once smiling garden, the hemlock and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which once bloomed in the 
way. 

**Of the mail-covered barons who, proudly, to battle 
Ived thy vassals from Europe to Palestine's plain, 

The escutcheon and shield, which with every wind 
rattle, 
Are the only sad vestiges now that remain.*** 

In another poem he expresses the melancholy 
feeling with which he took possession of his 
ancestral mansion : 

" Newstead ! That saddening scene of change is thine, 
Thy yawning arch betokens sure decay : 

The last and youngest of a noble line 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 

** Deserted now, he scans thy gray-worn towers, 
Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep, 

Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers. 
These — ^these he views, and views them but to weep. 

* ** I<ine8 on I<eaving Newstead Abbey,** 
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" Yet he prefers thee to the gilded domes, 
Or gewgaw grottoes of the vainly great ; 
Yet lingers 'mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a murmur 'gainst the will of fate.*** 

Lord Bryon had not fortune sufficient to put 
the pile in extensive repair, nor to maintain 
anything like the state of his ancestors. He 
restored some of the apartments, so as to fur- 
nish his mother with a comfortable habitation, 
and fitted up a quaint study for himself, in 
which, among books and busts, and other 
library furniture, were two skulls of the ancient 
friars, grinning on each side of an antique cross. 
One of his gay companions gives a picture of 
Newstead when thus repaired, and the picture 
is insufficiently desolate. 

** There are two tiers of cloisters, with a 
variety of cells and rooms about them, which, 
though not inhabited, nor in an inhabitable state, 
might easily be made so ; and many of the origi- 
nal rooms, among which is a fine stone hall, 
are still in use. Of the Abbey church, one 
end only remains ; and the old kitchen, with a 
long range of apartments, is reduced to a heap 
of rubbish. Leading from the Abbey to the 
modem part of the habitation is a noble room, 
seventy feet in length, and twenty- three in 

* ** Klegy on Newstead Abbey," 
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breadth ; but every part of the house displays 
neglect and decay, save those which the present 
lord has lately fitted up." * 

Even the repairs thus made were but of 
transient benefit, for the roof being left in its 
dilapidated state, the rain soon penetrated into 
the apartments which Lord Byron had restored 
and decorated, and in a few years rendered them 
almost as desolate as the rest of the Abbey. 

Still he felt a pride in the ruinous old edifice ; 
its very dreary and dismantled state addressed 
itself to his poetical imagination, and to that 
love of the melancholy and the grand which 
is evinced in all his writings. **Come what 
may, * * said he in one of his letters, * * Newstead 
and I stand or fall together. I have now lived 
on the spot. I have fixed my heart upon it, 
and no pressure, present or future, shall induce 
me to barter the last vestige of our inheritance. 
I have that pride within me which will enable 
me to support diflficulties ; could I obtain in 
exchange for Newstead Abbey the first fortune 
in the country, I would reject the proposition.*' 

His residence at the Abbey, however, was 
fitful and uncertain. He passed occasional 
portions of time there, sometimes studiously 
and alone, oftener idly and recklessly, and occa- 
sionally with young and gay companions, in 

* letter of the late Charles Skinner Mathews, Bsq. 
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riot and revelry, and the indulgence of all kinds 
of mad caprice. The Abbey was by no means 
benefited by these roistering inmates, who 
sometimes played off monkish mummeries 
about the cloisters, at other times turned the 
state-chambers into schools for boxing and 
single-stick, and shot pistols in the great hall. 
The country people of the neighborhood were 
as much puzzled b}' these mad-cap vagaries of 
the new incumbent as by the gloomier habits 
of the **old lord,'* and began to think that 
madness was inherent in the Byron race, or 
that some wayward star ruled over the Abbey. 
It is needless to enter into a detail of the cir- 
cumstances which led his Lordship to sell his 
ancestral estate, notwithstanding the partial 
predilections and hereditary feeling which he 
had so eloquently expressed. Fortunately, it 
fell into the hands of a man who possessed 
something of a poetical temperament, and who 
cherished an enthusiastic admiration for Lord 
Byron. Colonel (at that time Major) Wildman 
had been a schoolmate of the poet, and sat with 
him on the same form at Harrow. He had 
subsequently distinguished himself in the war 
of the Peninsula, and at the battle of Waterloo, 
and it was a great consolation to Lord Byron, 
in parting with his family estate, to know that 
it would be held by one capable of restoring its 
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faded glories, and who would respect and pre- 
serve all the monuments and memorials of his 
line.* 

* The following letter, written in the coarse of the 
transfer of the estate, has never been published : 

Venice^ Nov. i8, 1818. 
My d^ar Wn^DMAN, — 

Mr. Hanson is on the eve of his return, so that I 
have only time to return a few inadequate thanks for 
your very kind letter. I should regret to trouble you 
with any requests of mine, in regard to the preserva- 
tion of any signs of my family which may still exist 
at Newstead, and leave everything of that kind to 
your own feelings, present or future, upon the subject 
The portrait which you flatter me by desiring, would 
not be worth to you your trouble and expense of such 
an expedition, but you may rely upon having the very 
first that may be painted, and which may seem worthy 
your acceptance. 

I trust that Newstead will, being yours, remain so, 
and that I may see you as happy as I am very sure 
that you will make your dependents. With regard to 
myself, you may be sure that, whether in the fourth, 
or fifth, or sixth form at Harrow, or in the fluctuations 
of after-life, I shall always remember with regard 
my old schoolfellow — fellow-monitor, and friend, and 
recognize with respect the gallant soldier, who, with 
all the advantages of fortune and allurements of youth 
to a life of pleasure, devoted himself to duties of a 
nobler order, and will receive his reward in the esteem 
and admiration of his country. 

Ever yours most truly and aflfectionately, 

Byron, 
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The confidence of Lord Byron in the good 
feeling and good taste of Colonel Wildman 
has been justified by the event. Under his 
judicious eye and munificent hand the vener- 
able and romantic pile has risen from its ruins 
in all its old monastic and baronial splendor, and 
additions have been made to it in perfect 
conformity of style. The groves and forests 
have been replanted ; the lakes and fish-ponds 
cleaned out, and the gardens rescued from the 
** hemlock and thistle, '* and restored to theii 
pristine and dignified formality. 

The farms on the estate have been put in 
complete order, new farm-houses built of stone, 
in the picturesque and comfortable style of the 
old English granges; the hereditary tenants 
secured in their paternal homes and treated with 
the most considerate indulgence ; everything, 
in a word, gives happy indications of a Hberal 
and beneficent landlord. 

What most, however, will interest the vis- 
itors to the Abbey in favor of its present 
occupant, is the reverential care with which 
he has preserved and renovated every monu- 
ment and relic of the Byron family, and every 
object in anywise connected with the memory 
of the poet. Eighty thousand pounds have 
already been expended upon the venerable 
pile, yet the work is still going on, and New- 
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stead promises to realize the hope faintly 
breathed by the poet when bidding it a mel- 
ancholy farewell : 

" Haply thy sun emer^ng, yet may shine, 
Thee to irradiate vith meridian ray ; 
Hours splendid as the past may still be thine, 
And bleas thy future, aa thy former day." 




Hrrf t>al at tbe Hbbeg* 

I HAD been passing a merry Christmas in 
the good old style at Barlboro* Hall, a 
venerable family mansion in Derbyshire, 
and set off to finish the holidays with the 
hospitable proprietor of Newstead Abbey. A 
driv : of seventeen miles through a pleasant 
country, part of it the storied region of Sher- 
wood Forest, brought me to the gate of New- 
stead Park. The aspect of the park was by 
no means imposing, the fine old trees that once 
adorned it having been laid low by Lord 
Byron's wayward predecessor. 

Entering the gate, the post-chaise rolled 
heavily along a sandy road, between naked 
declivities, gradually descending into one of 
those gentle and sheltered valleys in which 
the sleek monks of old loved to nestle them- 
selves. Here a sweep of the road round an 
angle of a garden wall brought us full in front 
of the venerable edifice, embosomed in the 
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valley, with a beautiful sheet of water spread- 
ing out before it. 

The irregular gray pile, of motley archi- 
tecture, answered to the description given by 
lyord Byron : 

** An old, old monastery once, and now 
Still older mansion, of a rich and rare 
Mixed Gothic '» 

One end was fortified by a castellated tower, 

bespeaking the baronial and warlike days of 

the edifice ; the other end maintained its 

primitive monastic character. A ruined chapel, 

flanked by a solemn grove, still reared its 

front entire. It is true, the threshold of the 

once frequented portal was grass-grown, and 

the great lancet- window, once glorious with 

painted glass, was now entwined and overhung 

with ivy ; but the old convent cross still braved 

both time and tempest on the pinnacle of the 

chapel, and below, the blessed eflSgies of the 

Virgin and child, sculptured in gray stone, 

remained uninjured in their niche, giving a 

sanctified aspect to the pile.* 

* " . . , in a higher niche, alone, but crown'd. 
The Virgin Mother of the God-bom child, 
With her son in her blessed arms, looked rotmd^ 
Spared by some chance, when all beside was 
spoil' d : 
She made the earth below seem holy ground." 

Don Juan ^ Canto III. 
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A flight of rooks, tenants of the adjacent 
grove, were hovering about the ruin, and bal- 
ancing themselves upon every airy projection, 
and looked down with curious eye, and cawed 
as the post-chaise rattled along below. 

The chamberlain of the Abbey, a most de- 
corous personage, dressed in black, received 
us at the portal. Here, too, we encountered 
a memento of Lord Byron, a great black and 
white Newfoundland dog, that had accom- 
panied his remains from Greece. He was 
descended from the famous Boatswain, and 
inherited his generous qualities. He was a 
cherished inmate of the Abbey, and honored 
and caressed by every visitor. Conducted by 
the chamberlain, and followed by the dog, who 
assisted in doing the honors of the house, we 
passed through a long, low vaulted hall, sup- 
ported by massive Gothic arches, and not a 
little resembling the crypt of a cathedral, 
being the basement story of the Abbey. 

From this we ascended a stone staircase, at 
the head of which a pair of folding-doors ad- 
mitted us into a broad corridor that ran round 
the interior of the Abbey. The windows of 
the corridor looked into a quadrangular grass- 
grown court, forming the hollow centre of the 
pile. In the midst of it rose a lofty and fan- 
tastic fountain, WTOught of the same gray 
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stone as the main edifice, and which has been 
well described by Lord Byron. 

" Amidst the court a Gothic fountain play'd, 

Symmetrical but deck*d with carvings quaint, 
Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 

And here perhaps a monster, there a saint : 
The spring rushed through grim mouwhs of gran- 
ite made, 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles. 
Like man's vain glory, and his vainer troubles."* 

Around this quadrangle were low vaulted 
cloisters, with Gothic arches, once the secluded 
walks of the monks : the corridor along which 
we were passing was built above these cloisters, 
and their hollow arches seemed to reverberate 
every footfall. Everything thus far had a sol- 
emn monastic air ; but, on arriving at an angle 
of the corridor, the eye, glancing along a 
shadowy gallery, caught a sight of two dark 
figures in plate armor, with closed vizors, 
bucklers braced, and swords drawn, standing 
motionless against the wall. They seemed two 
phantoms of the chivalrous era of the Abbey. 

Here the chamberlain, throwing open a fold- 
ing-door, ushered us at once into a spacious 
and lofty saloon, which offered a brilliant con- 

* Donjuan, Canto III. 
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trast to the quaint and sombre apartments we 
had traversed. It was elegantly furnished, 
and the walls hung with paintings, yet some- 
thing of its original architecture had been 
preser\''ed and blended with modern embellish- 
ments. There were the stone-shafted casements 
and the deep bow-window of former times. 
The carved and panelled wood-work of the 
lofty ceiling had likewise been carefully re- 
stored, and its Gothic and grotesque devices 
painted and gilded in their ancient style. 

Here, too, were emblems of the former and 
latter days of the Abbey, in the effigies of the 
first and last of the Byron line that held sway 
over its destinies. At the upper end of the 
saloon, above the door, the dark Gothic por- 
trait of **Sir John Byron the Little with the 
great Beard,*' looking grimly down from his 
canvas, while, at the opposite end, a white 
marble bust of the genius lociy the noble poet, 
shone conspicuously from its pedestal. 

The whole air and style of the apartment 
partook more of the palace than the monastery, 
and its windows looked forth on a suitable 
prospect, composed of beautiful groves, smooth 
verdant lawns, and silver sheets of water. 
Below the windows was a small flower-garden, 
enclosed by stone balustrades, on which were 
stately peacocks, sunning themselves and dis- 
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playing their plumage. About the grass plots 
in front were gay cock-pheasants, and plump 
partridges, and nimble-footed water-hens, feed- 
ing almost in perfect security. 

Such was the medley of objects presented 
to the eye on first visiting the Abbey, and I 
found the interior fully to answer the descrip- 
tion of the poet — 

" The mansion's self was vast and venerable, 
With more of the monastic than has been 

Elsewhere preserved : the cloisters still were stable, 
The cells, too, and refectory, I ween ; 

An exquisite small chapel had been able, 
Still unimpaired, to decorate the scene ; 

The rest had been reformed, replaced, or sunk. 

And spoke more of the friar than the monk. 

" Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, joined 
By no quite lawful marriage of the arts, 

Might shock a connoisseur ; but when combined 
Formed a whole, which, irregular in parts. 

Yet left a grand impression on the mind. 
At least of those whose eyes were in their hearts." 

It is not my intention to lay open the scenes 
of domestic life at the Abbey, nor to describe 
the festivities of which I was a partaker during 
my sojourn within its hospitable walls. I 
wish merely to present a picture of the edifice 
itself, and of those personages and circum- 
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stances about it connected with the memory of 
Byron. 

I forbear, therefore, to dwell on my recep- 
tion by my excellent and amiable host and 
hostess, or to make my reader acquainted with 
the elegant inmates of the mansion that I met 
in the saloon ; and I shall pass on at once with 
him to the chamber allotted me, and to which 
I was most respectfully conducted by the 
chamberlain. 

It was one of a magnificent suite of rooms, 
extending between the court of the cloisters 
and the Abbey garden, the windows looking 
into the latter. The whole suite formed the 
ancient state apartment, and had fallen into 
decay during the neglected days of the Abbey, 
so as to be in a ruinous condition in the time 
of Lord Byron. It had since been restored to 
its ancient splendor, of which my chamber may 
be cited as a specimen. It was lofty and well 
proportioned ; the lower part of the walls was 
panelled with ancient oak, the upper part hung 
with gobelin tapestry, representing Oriental 
hunting-scenes, wherein the figures were of 
the size of life, and of great vivacity of atti- 
tude and color. 

The furniture was antique, dignified, and 
cumbrous High-backed chairs curiously carved 
and wrought in needlework ; a massive clothes- 
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press of dark oak, well polished, and inlaid 
with landscapes of various tinted woods ; a 
bed of state, ample and lofty, so as only to be 
ascended by a movable flight of steps, the huge 
posts supporting a high tester with a tuft of 
crimson plumes at each comer, and rich cur- 
tains of crimson damask hanging in broad and 
heavy folds. 

A venerable mirror of plate-glass stood on 
the toilet, in which belles of former centuries 
may have contemplated and decorated their 
charms. The floor of the chamber was of 
tessellated oak, shining with wax, and partly 
covered by a Turkey carpet. In the centre 
stood a massy oaken table, washed and polished 
as smooth as glass, and furnished with a writ- 
ing-desk of perfumed rosewood. 

A sober light was admitted into the room 
through Gothic stone-shafted casements, partly 
shaded by crimson curtains, and partly over- 
shadowed by the trees of the garden. This 
solemnly tempered light added to the effect of 
the stately and antiquated interior. 

Two portraits, suspended over the doors, 
were in keeping with the scene. They were in 
ancient Vandyke dresses ; one was a cavalier, 
who may have occupied this apartment in the 
days of yore, the other was a lad}^ with a black 
velvet mask in her hand, who may once have 
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arrayed herself for conquest at the very mirror 
I have described. 

The most cmious relic of old times, however, 
in this quaint but richly dight apartment, was 
a great chimney-piece of panel- work, carved 
in high relief, with niches or compartments, 
each containing a human bust, that protruded 
almost entirely from the wall. Some of the 
figures were in ancient Gothic garb ; the most 
striking among them was a female, who was 
earnestly regarded by a fierce Saracen fi-om an 
adjoining niche. 

This panel-work is among the mysteries of 
the Abbey, and causes as much wide specula- 
tion as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Some 
suppose it to illustrate an adventure in the 
Holy Land, and that the lady in efl&gy had been 
rescued by some crusader of the family from 
the turbaned Turk who watches her so earn- 
estly. What tends to give weight to these 
suppositions is, that similar pieces of panel- 
work exist in other parts of the Abbey, in all 
of which are to be seen the Christian lady and 
her Saracen guardian or lover. At the bottom 
of these sculptures are emblazoned the armorial 
bearings of the Byrons. 

I shall not detain the reader, however, with 
any further description of my apartment, or of 
the mysteries connected with it. As he is to 
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pass some days with me at the Abbey, we shall 
have time to examine the old edifice at our 
leisure, and to make ourselves acquainted, not 
merely with its interior, but likewise with its 
environs. 




XCbe Hbbes aarben* 

THE morning after my arrival, I rose at an 
early hour. The daylight was peering 
brightly between the window-curtains, 
and drawing them apart, I gazed through the 
Gothic casement upon a scene that accorded in 
character with the interior of the ancient man- 
sion. It was the old Abbey garden, but al- 
tered to suit the tastes of different times and 
occupants. In one direction were shady walks 
and alleys, broad terraces and lofty groves ; in 
another, beneath a gray monastic-looking an- 
gle of the edifice, overrun with ivy and sur- 
mounted by a cross, lay a small French garden, 
with formal flower-pots, gravelled walks, and 
stately stone balustrades. 

The beauty of the morning, and the quiet of 
the hour, tempted me to an early stroll ; for it 
is pleasant to enjoy such old-time places alone, 
when one may indulge poetical reveries, and 
spin cobweb fancies without interruption. 

27 
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Dressing myself, therefore, with all speed, I 
descended a small flight of steps from the state 
apartment into the long corridor over the clois- 
ters, along which I passed to a door at the fur- 
ther end. Here I emerged into the open air, 
and, descending another flight of stone steps, 
found myself in the centre of what had once 
been the Abbey chapel. 

Nothing of the sacred edifice remained, how- 
ever, but the Gothic front, with its deep portal 
and grand lancet- window, already described. 
The nave, the side walls, the choir, the sacristy, 
all had disappeared. The open sky was over 
my head, a smooth-shaven grass-plot beneath 
my feet. Gravel-walks and shrubberies had 
succeeded to the shadowy aisles, and stately 
trees to the clustering columns. 

** Where now the grass exhales a murky dew, 

The humid pall of life-extinguished clay, 
In sainted frame the sacred fathers grew, 

Nor raised their pious voices but to pray. 
Where now the bats their wavering wings extend, 

Soon as the gloaming spreads her warning shade, 
The choir did oft their mingling vespers blend, 

Or matin orisons to Mary paid." 

Instead of the matin orisons of the monks, 
however, the ruined walls of the chapel now 
resounded to the cawing of innumerable rooks 
that were fluttering and hovering about the 
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dark grove which they inhabited, and prepar- 
ing for their morning flight. 

My ramble led me along quiet alleys, bor- 
dered by shrubbery, where the solitary water- 
hen would now and then scud across my path, 
and take refuge among the bushes. From 
hence I entered upon a broad terraced walk, 
once a favorite resort of the friars, which ex- 
tended the whole length of the old Abbey 
garden, passing along the ancient stone wall 
which bounded it. In the centre of the garden 
lay one of the monkish fish-pools, an oblong 
sheet of water, deep set, like a mirror, in green 
sloping banks of turf. In its glassy bosom was 
reflected the dark mass of a neighboring grove, 
one of the most important features of the 
garden. 

This grove goes by the sinister name of ** the 
DeviPs Wood," and enjoys but an equivocal 
character in the neighborhood. It was planted 
by " The Wicked Lord Byron,** during the 
early part of his residence at the Abbey, before 
his fatal duel with Mr. Chaworth. Having 
something of a foreign and a classical taste, he 
set up leaden statues of satyrs or fauns at each 
end of the grove. The statues, like everything 
else about the old I^ord, fell under the suspi- 
cion and obloquy that overshadowed him in the 
latter part of his life. The country people, 
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who knew nothing of heathen mythology and 
its sylvan deities, looked with horror at idols 
invested with the diabolical attributes of horns 
and cloven feet. They probably supposed 
them some object of secret worship of the 
gloomy and secluded misanthrope and reputed 
murderer, and gave them the name of '* The 
old Lord's Devils.'* 

I penetrated the recesses of the mystic grove. 
There stood the ancient and much slandered 
statues, overshadowed by tall larches, and 
stained by dank green mould. It is not a mat- 
ter of surprise that strange figures, thus be- 
hoofed and behomed, and set up in a gloomy 
grove, should perplex the minds of the simple 
and superstitious yeomanry. There are many 
of the tastes and caprices of the rich, that in 
the eyes of the uneducated must savor of in- 
sanity. 

I was attracted to this grove, however, by 
memorials of a more touching character. It 
had been one of the favorite haunts of the late 
Lord Byron. In his farewell visit to the 
Abbey, after he had parted with the possession 
of it, he passed some time in this grove, in 
company with his sister; and as a last me- 
mento, engraved their names on the bark of a 
tree. 

The feelings that agitated his bosom during 
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this farewell \asit, when he beheld round him 
objects dear to his pride, and dear to his juve- 
nile recollections, but of which the narrowness 
of his fortune would not permit him to retain 
possession, may be gathered from a passage in 
a poetical epistle, written to his sister in after 
years : 

" I did remind you of our own dear lake 

By the old hall which may be mine no more; 

Leman's is fair ; but think not I forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore : 

Sad havoc time must with my memory make 
Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ; 

Though, like all things which I have loved, they are 

Resign'd forever, or divided far. 

" I feel almost at times as I have felt 

In happy childhood ; trees, and flowers, and brooks, 
Which do remember me of where I dwelt 

Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 

My heart with recognition of their looks ; 
And even at moments I would think I see 
Some living things I love — but none like thee." 

I searched the grove for some time, before I 
found the tree on which Lord Byron had left 
his frail memorial. It was an elm of peculiar 
form, having two trunks, which sprang from 
the same root, and, after growing side by side, 
mingled their branches together. He had 
selected it, doubtless, as emblematical of his 
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sister and himself. The names of Byron 
and Augusta were still visible. They had 
been deeply cut in the bark, but the natural 
growth of the tree was gradually rendering 
them illegible, and a few years hence, strangers 
will seek in vain for this record of fraternal 
affection. 

Leaving the grove, I continued my ramble 
along a spacious terrace, overlooking what had 
once been the kitchen-garden of the Abbey. 
Below me lay the monks* stew, or fish-pond, a 
dark-pool overhung by gloomy cypresses, with 
a solitary water-hen swimming about in it. 

A little further on, and the terracfe looked 
down upon the stately scene on the south side 
of the Abbey ; the flower-garden, with its stone 
balustrades and stately peacocks, the lawn, 
with its pheasants and partridges, and the soft 
valley of Newstead beyond. 

At a distance, on the border of the lawn, 
stood another memento of Lord Byron ; an oak 
planted by him in his boyhood, on his first 
visit to the Abbey. With a superstitious feel- 
ing inherent in him, he linked his own destiny 
with that of the tree. '* As it fares," said he, 
**so will fare my fortunes.*' Several years 
elapsed, many of them passed in idleness and 
dissipation. He returned to the Abbey a 
youth scarce grown to manhood, but, as he 
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thought, with vices and follies beyond his 
years. He found his emblem oak almost 
choked by weeds and brambles, and took the 
lesson to himself. 
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Young oak, when I planted thee deep in the ground, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than mine, 

That thy dark waving branches would flourish 
around. 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 

Such, such was my hope — when in infancy's years 
On the land of my fathers I reared thee with pride ; 

They are past, and I water thy stem with my tears — 
Thy decay, not the weeds that surround thee can 
hide." 

I leaned over the stone balustrade of the ter- 
race, and gazed upon the valley of Newstead, 
with its silver sheets of water gleaming in the 
morning sun. It was a Sabbath morning, 
which always seems to have a hallowed influ- 
ence over the landscape, probably from the 
quiet of the day, and the cessation of all kinds 
of week-day labor. As I mused upon the mild 
and beautiful scene, and the wayward destinies 
of the man whose stormy temperament forced 
him from this tranquil paradise to battle with 
the passions and perils of the world, the sweet 
chime of bells from a village a few miles dis- 
tant came stealing up the valley. Every sight 
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and sound this morning seemed calculated to 
summon up touching recollections of poor 
Byron. The chime was from the village spire 
of Hucknall Torkard, beneath which his re- 
mains lie buried ! 

I have since visited his tomb. It is in an 
old gray country church, venerable with the 
lapse of centuries. He lies buried beneath the 
pavement, at one end of the principal aisle. 

A light falls on the spot through the stained 
glass of a Gothic window, and a tablet on the 
adjacent wall announces the family vault of 
the Byrons. It had been the wayward inten- 
tion of the poet to be entombed, with his faith- 
ful dog, in the monument erected by him in 
the garden of Newstead Abbey. His execu- 
tors showed better judgment and feeling, in 
consigning his ashes to the family sepulchre, 
to mingle with those of his mother and his kin- 
dred. Here, 

" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well. 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further ! ** 

How nearly did his dying hour realize the 
wish made by him, but a few years previously, 
in one of his fitful moods of melancholy and 
misanthropy : 
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" When time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead, 
Oblivion ! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o'er my dying bed ! 

" No band of Mends or heirs be there. 
To weep or wish the coming blow : 
No maiden with dishevelled hair. 
To feel, or feign decorous woe. 



" But silent let me sink to earth, 
With no officious mourners near : 
I would not mar one hour of mirth. 
Nor startle friendship with a tear. 



» 



He died among strangers, in a foreign land, 
without a kindred hand to close his eyes ; yet 
he did not die unwept. With all his faults 
and errors, and passions and caprices, he had 
the gift of attaching his humble dependants 
warmly to him. One of them, a poor Greek, 
accompanied his remains to England, and 
followed them to the grave. I am told that, 
during the ceremony, he stood holding on by 
a pew in an agony of grief, and when all was 
over, seemed as if he would have gone down 
into the tomb with the body of his master. 
A nature that could inspire such attachments, 
must have been generous and beneficent. 



SHERWOOD FOREST is a region that 
still retains much of the quaint customs 
and holiday games of the olden time. 
A day or two after my arrival at the Abbey, 
as I was walking in the cloisters, I heard the 
sound of rustic music, and now and then a 
burst of merriment, proceeding from the in- 
terior of the mansion. Presently the chamber- 
lain came and informed me that a party of 
country lads were in the servants' hall, per- 
forming Plough Monday antics, and invited 
me to witness their mummery. I gladly 
assented, for I am somewhat curious about 
these relics of popular usages. The servants' 
hall was a fit place for the exhibition of an 
old Gothic game. It was a chamber of great 
extent which in monkish times had been the 
refectory of the Abbey. A row of massive 
columns extended lengthwise through the 
centre, whence sprung Gothic arches, support- 
ing the low vaulted ceiling. Here was a set 
36 
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of rustics dressed up in something of the style 
represented in the books concerning popular 
antiquities. One was in a rough garb of frieze, 
with his head muffled in bear-skin, and a bell 
dangling behind him, that jingled at every 
movement. He was the clown, or fool of the 
party, probably a traditional representative of 
the ancient satyr. The rest were decorated 
with ribbons and armed with wooden swords. 
The leader of the troop recited the old ballad 
of St. George and the Dragon, which had been 
current among the country people for ages ; 
his companions accompanied the recitation 
with some rude attempt at acting, while the 
clown cut all kinds of antics. 

To these succeeded a set of morris-dancers, 
gayly dressed up with ribbons and hawk* -bells. 
In this troop we had Robin Hood and Maid Ma- 
rian, the latter represented by a smooth-faced 
boy : also, Beelzebub, equipped with a broom, 
and accompanied by his wife Bessy, a ter- 
magant old beldame. These rude pageants 
are the lingering remains of the old customs 
of Plough Monday, when bands of rustics, 
fantastically dressed, and furnished with pipe 
and tabor, dragged what was called the ** fool 
plough'* from house to house, singing ballads 
and performing antics, for which they were 
rewarded with money and good cheer. 
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But it is not in *' merry Sherwood Forest*' 
alone that these remnants of old times prevail. 
They are to be met with in most of the counties 
north of the Trent, which classic stream seems 
to be the boundary-line of primitive customs. 

During my recent Christmas sojourn at Barl- 
boro' Hall, on the skirts of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, I had witnessed many of the rustic 
festivities peculiar to that joyous season, which 
have rashly been pronounced obsolete by those 
who draw their experience merely from city 
life. I had seen the great Yule clog put on 
the fire on Christmas Eve, and the wassail- 
bowl sent round, brimming with its spicy bev- 
erage. I had heard carols beneath my window 
by the choristers of the neighboring village, 
who went their rounds about the ancient Hall 
at midnight, according to immemorial custom. 
We had mummers and miners too, with the 
story of St. George and the Dragon, and other 
ballads and traditional dialogues, together 
with the famous eld interlude of the Hobby 
Horse, all represented in the antechamber and 
servants' hall by rustics, who inherited the cus- 
tom and the poetry from preceding generations. 

The boar's head, crowned with rosemary, 
had taken its honored station among the 
Christmas cheer ; the festal board had been 
attended by glee-singers and minstrels from 
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the village to entertain the company with 
hereditary songs and catches during their re- 
past ; and the old Pyrrhic game of the sword- 
dance, handed down since the time of the 
Romans, was admirably performed in the court- 
yard of the mansion by a band of young men, 
lithe and supple in their forms and graceful in 
their movements, who^ I was told, went the 
rounds of the villages and country-seats during 
the Christmas holidays. 

I specify these rural pageants and ceremo- 
nials, which I saw during my sojourn in this 
neighborhood, because it has been deemed 
that some of the anecdotes of holiday customs 
given in my preceding writings related to 
usages which have entirely passed away. 
Critics who reside in cities have httle idea of 
the primitive manners and observances which 
still prevail in remote and rural neighbor- 
hoods. 

In fact, in crossing the Trent one seems to 
step back into old times ; and in the villages 
of Sherwood Forest we are in a black-letter 
region. The moss-green cottages, the lowly 
mansions of gray stone, the Gothic crosses at 
each end of the villages, and the tall May-pole 
in the centre, transport us in imagination to 
foregone centuries ; everything has a quaint 
and antiquated air. 
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The tenantry on the Abbey estate partake 
of this primitive character. Some of the fam- 
ihes have rented farms there for nearly three 
hundred years ; and, notwithstanding that 
their mansions fell to decay, and everything 
about them partook of the general waste and 
misrule of the Byron dynasty, yet nothing could 
uproot them from their native soil. I am happy 
to say that Colonel Wildman has taken these 
stanch loyal families under his peculiar care. 
He has favored them in their rents, repaired, 
or rather rebuilt their farm-houses, and has en- 
abled families that had almost sunk into the 
class of mere rustic laborers once more to hold 
up their heads among the yeomanry of the 
land. 

I visited one of these renovated establish- 
ments that had but lately been a mere ruin, 
and now was a substantial grange. It was in- 
habited by a young couple. The good woman 
showed every part of the establishment with 
decent pride, exulting in its comfort and re- 
spectability. Her husband, I understood, had 
risen in consequence with the improvement of 
his mansion, and now began to be known 
among his rustic neighbors by the appellation 
of ** the young Squire.** 



®Ib Servants* 

IN an old, time-worn, and mysterious-look- 
ing mansion like Newstead Abbey, and 
one so haunted by monkish and feudal 
and poetical associations, it is a prize to meet 
with some ancient crone, who has passed a long 
life about the place, so as to have become a 
living chronicle of its fortunes and vicissitudes. 
Such a one is Nanny Smith, a worthy dame, 
near seventy years of age, who for a long time 
served as housekeeper to the Byrons. The 
Abbey and its domains comprise her world, 
beyond which she knows nothing, but within 
which she has ever conducted herself with 
native shrewdness and old-fashioned honesty. 
When I^rd Byron sold the Abbey, her voca- 
tion was at an end, still she lingered about the 
place, having for it the local attachment of 
a cat. Abandoning her comfortable house- 
keeper's apartment, she took shelter in one of 
the ** rock-houses,** which are nothing more 
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than a little neighborhood of cabins, excavated 
in the perpendicular walls of a stone quarry, 
at no great distance from the Abbey. Three 
cells, cut in the living rock, formed her dwelling ; 
these she fitted up humbly but comfortably ; 
her son William labored in the neighborhood, 
and aided to support her, and Nanny Smith 
maintained a cheerful aspect and an indepen- 
dent spirit. One of her gossips suggested to 
her that William should marry, and bring home 
a young wife to help her and take care of her. 
*'Nay, nay,*' replied Nanny, tartly, ** I want 
no young mistress in my house, * ' So much for 
the love of rule — poor Nanny's house was a 
hole in a rock ! 

Colonel Wildman, on taking possession of 
the Abbey, found Nanny Smith thus humbly 
nestled. With that active benevolence which 
characterizes him, he immediately set William 
up in a small farm on the estate, where Nanny 
Smith has a comfortable mansion in her old 
days. Her pride is roused by her son's ad- 
vancement. She remarks with exultation that 
people treat William with much more respect 
now that he is a farmer, than they did when he 
was a laborer. A farmer of the neighborhood 
has even endeavored to make a match between 
him and his sister, but Nanny Smith has grown 
fastidious, and interfered. The girl, she said, 
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was too old for her son ; besides, she did not 
see that he was in any need of a wife. 

** No,*' said William, ** I ha' no great mind 
to marry the wench ; but if the Colonel and 
his lady wish it, I am willing. They have been 
so kind to me that I should thint it my duty 
to please them." The Colonel and his lady, 
however, have not thought proper to put 
honest William's gratitude to so severe a test. 

Another worthy whom Colonel Wildman 
found vegetating upon the place, and who had 
lived there for at least sixty years, was old Joe 
Murray. He had come there when a mere boy 
in the train of the ** old lord," about the middle 
of the last century, and had continued with him 
until his death. Having been a cabin-boy 
when very young, Joe always fancied himself 
a bit of a sailor, and had charge of all the 
pleasure-boats on the lake, though he after- 
wards rose to the dignity of butler. In the 
latter days of the old lyord Byron, when he 
shut himself up from all the world, Joe Murray 
was the only servant retained by him, except- 
ing his housekeeper, Betty Hardstaff, who was 
reputed to have an undue sway over him, and 
was derisively called I^ady Betty, among the 
country folk. 

When the Abbey came into the possession 
of the late I<ord Byron, Joe Murray accom- 
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patiied it as a fixture. He was reinstated as 
butler in the Abbey, and high admiral on the 
lake, and his sturdy honest mastiff qualities won 
so upon I^ord Byron as even to rival his New- 
foundland dog in his affections. Often, when 
dining, he would pour out a bumper of choice 
Madeira, and hand it to Joe as he stood behind 
his chair. In fact, when he built the monumen- 
tal tomb which stands in the Abbey garden, he 
intended it for himself, Joe Murray, and the dog. 
The two latter were to lie on each side of him. 
Boatswain died not long afterwards, and was 
regularly interred, and the well-known epitaph 
inscribed on one side of the monument. Lord 
Byron departed for Greece : during his absence 
a gentleman, to whom Joe Murray was show- 
ing the tomb, observed, **Well, old boy, you 
will take your place here some twenty years 
hence.*' 

**I don't know that, sir,*' growled Joe, in 
reply; ** if I was sure his Lordship would 
come here, I should like it well enough, but I 
should not like to lie alone with the dog.*' 

Joe Murray was always extremely neat in his 
dress, and attentive to his person, and made a 
most respectable appearance. A portrait of 
him still hangs in the Abbey, representing 
him a hale fresh-looking fellow, in a flaxen 
wig, a blue coat and buff waistcoat, with a pipe 
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in his hand. He discharged all the duties of 
his station with great fidelity, unquestionable 
honesty, and much outward decorum ; but, 
if we may believe his contemporary, Nanny 
Smith, who, as housekeeper, shared the sway 
of the household with him, he was very lax in 
his minor morals, and used to sing loose and 
profane songs as he presided at the table in the 
servants' hall, or sat taking his ale and smok- 
ing his pipe by the evening fire. Joe had evi- 
dently derived his convivial notions from the 
race of English country squires who flourished 
in the days of his juvenility. Nanny Smith 
was scandalized at his ribald songs, but being 
above harm herself, endured them in silence. 
At length, on his singing them before a young 
girl of sixteen, she could contain herself no 
longer, but read him a lecture that made his 
ears ring, and then flounced off to bed. The 
lecture seems, by her account, to have stag- 
gered Joe, for he told her the next morning 
that he had a terrible dream in the night. An 
Evangelist stood at the foot of his bed with a 
great Dutch Bible, which he held with the 
printed part towards him, and afler a while 
pushed it in his face. Nanny Smith undertook 
to interpret the vision, and read from it such a 
homily, and deduced such awful warnings, that 
Joe became quite serious, left off singing, and 
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took to reading good books for a month ; but 
after that, continued Nannj-, he relapsed and 
became as bad as ever, and continued to sing 
loose and profane songs to his djnng day. 

WTien Colonel Wildman became proprietor 
of the Abbey, he found Joe Murray flourishing 
in a green old age, though upwards of four- 
score, and continued him in his station as but- 
ler. The old man was rejoiced at the extensive 
repairs that were immediately commenced, and 
anticipated with pride the day when the Abbey 
should rise out of its ruins with renovated 
splendor, its gates be thronged with trains and 
equipages, and its halls once more echo to the 
sound of joyous hospitality. 

What chiefly, however, concerned Joe's pride 
and ambition, was a plan of the Colonel's to 
have the ancient refectory of the convent, a 
great vaulted room, supported by Gothic col- 
umns, converted into a servants' hall. Here 
Joe looked forward to rule the roast at the head 
of the servants' table, and to make the Gothic 
arches ring with those hunting and hard-drink- 
ing ditties which were the horror of the dis- 
creet Nanny Smith. Time, however, was fast 
wearing away with him, and his great fear was 
that the hall would not be completed in his day. 
In his eagerness to hasten the repairs, he used 
to get up early in the morning, and ring up 
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the workmen. Notwithstanding his great age, 
also, he would turn out half-dressed in cold 
weather to cut sticks for the fire. Colonel 
Wildman kindly remonstrated with him for 
thus risking his health, as others would do the 
work for him. 

I/)rd, sir," exclaimed the hale old fellow, 

it's my air-bath, I 'm all the better for it.'* 

Unluckily, as he was thus employed one 
morning, a splinter flew up and wounded one 
of his eyes. An inflammation took place ; he 
lost the sight of that eye, and subsequently of 
the other. Poor Joe gradually pined away, 
and grew melancholy. Colonel Wildman 
kindly tried to cheer him up. * ' Come, come, 
old boy," cried he, **be of good heart; you 
will yet take your place in the servants* hall." 

**Nay, nay, sir," replied he, ** I did hope 
once that I should live to see it : I looked for- 
ward to it with pride, I confess ; but it is all 
over with me now, — I shall soon go home ! " 

He died shortly afterwards, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six, seventy of which had been 
passed as an honest and faithful servant at the 
Abbe3\ Colonel Wildman had him decently 
interred in the church of Hucknall Torkard, 
near the vault of Lord Byron. 



Sn}>er6titiona of tbe Ubbc^. 

THE anecdotes I had heard of the quon- 
dam housekeeper of I/)rd Byron, ren- 
dered me desirous of paying her a visit. 
I rode in company with Colonel Wildman, 
therefore, to the cottage of her son William, 
where she resides, and found her seated by her 
fireside, with her favorite cat perched upon her 
shoulder and purring in her ear. Nanny Smith 
is a large good-looking woman, a specimen of 
the old-fashioned country housewife, combin- 
ing antiquated notions and prejudices, and 
very limited information, with natural good 
sense. She loves to gossip about the Abbey 
and I/)rd Byron, and was soon drawn into a 
course of anecdotes, though mostly of an hum- 
ble kind, such as suited the meridian of the 
housekeeper's room and servants' hall. She 
seemed to entertain a kind recollection of Lord 
Byron, though she had evidently been much 
perplexed by some of his vagaries ; and espe- 
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daily by the means he adopted to counteract 
his tendency to corpulency. He used various 
modes to sweat himself down : sometimes he 
would lie for a long time in a warm bath, some- 
times he would walk up the hills in the park, 
wrapped up and loaded with great-coats; **a 
sad toil for the poor youth,*' added Nanny, 
** he being so lame." 

His meals were scanty and irregular, consist- 
ing of dishes which Nanny seemed to hold in 
great contempt, such as pilaw, maccaroni, and 
light puddings. 

She contradicted the report of the licentious 
life which he was reported to lead at the Abbey, 
and of the paramours said to have been brought 
with him from I^ondon. ** A great part of his 
time used to be passed lying on a sofa reading. 
Sometimes he had young gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance with him, and they played some 
mad pranks; but nothing but what young 
gentlemen may do, and no harm done.** 

*' Once, it is true,** she added, ** he had with 
him a beautiful boy as a page, which the house- 
maids said was a girl. For my part, I know 
nothing about it. Poor soul, he was so lame 
he could not go out much with the men ; all 
the comfort he had was to be a little with the 
lasses. The housemaids, however, were very 
jealous ; one of them, in particular, took the 
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matter in great dudgeon. Her name was 
I^ucy ; she was a great favorite with Lord 
Byron, and had been much noticed by him, 
and began to have high notions. She had her 
fortune told by a man who squinted, to whom 
she gave two-and-sixpence. He told her to 
hold up her head and look high, for she would 
come to great things. Upon this," added 
Nanny, ** the poor thing dreamt of nothing 
less than becoming a lady, and mistress of the 
Abbey ; and promised me, if such luck should 
happen to her, she would be a good friend to 
me. Ah, welladay ! !Lucy never had the fine 
fortune she dreamt of ; but she had better than 
I thought for ; for she is now married, and 
keeps a public house at Warwick.'* 

Finding that we listened to her with great 
attention, Nanny Smith went on with her gos- 
siping. ''Onetime,** said she, **I^ord Byron 
took a notion that there was a deal of money 
buried about the Abbey by the monks in old 
times, and nothing would serve him but he 
must have the flagging taken up in the clois- 
ters ; and they digged and digged, but found 
nothing but stone coffins full of bones. Then 
he must needs have one of the coffins put in 
one end of the great hall, so that the servants 
were afraid to go there of nights. Several of 
the skulls were cleaned and put in frames in 
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his room. I used to have to go into the room 
at night to shut the windows, and if I glanced 
an eye at them, they all seemed to grin ; which 
I believe skulls always do. I can't say but I 
was glad to get out of the room. 

** There was at one time (and for that matter 
there is still) a good deal said about ghosts 
haunting about the Abbey. The keeper's wife 
said she saw two standing in a dark part of the 
cloisters just opposite the chapel, and one in 
the garden by the lord's well. Then there was 
a young lady, a cousin of Lord Byron, who 
was staying in the Abbey and slept in the room 
next to the clock ; and she told me that one 
night when she was lying in bed, she saw a 
lady in white come out of the wall on one side 
of the room, and go into the wall on the 
opposite side. 

** I/)rd Byron one day said to me, * Nanny, 
what nonsense they tell about ghosts, as if 
there ever were any such things. I have never 
seen anything of the kind about the Abbey, 
and I warrant you have not.' This was all 
done, do you see, to draw me out ; but I said 
nothing, but shook my head. However, they 
say his lordship did once see something. It 
was in the great hall : something all black and 
hairy : he said it was the devil. 

** For my part," continued Nanny Smith, 
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** I never saw anything of the kind, — ^but I 
heard something once. I was one evening 
scrubbing the floor of the little dining-room at 
the end of the long gallery ; it was after dark ; 
I expected every moment to be called to tea, 
but wished to finish what I was about. All at 
once I heard heavy footsteps in the great hall. 
They sounded like the tramp of a horse. I 
took the light and went to see what it was. I 
heard the steps come from the lower end of the 
hall to the fireplace in the centre, where they 
stopped ; but I could see nothing. I returned 
to m}'^ work, and in a little time heard the same 
noise again. I went again with the light ; the 
footsteps stopped by the fireplace as before; 
still I could see nothing. I returned to my 
work, when I heard the steps for a third time. 
I then went into the hall without a light, but 
they stopped just the same, by the fireplace 
half-way up the hall. I thought this rather 
odd, but returned to my work. When it was 
finished, I took the light and went through the 
hall, as that was my way to the kitchen. I 
heard no more footsteps, and thought no more 
of the matter, when, on coming to the lower 
end of the hall, I found the door locked, and 
then, on one side of the door, I saw the stone 
coffin with the skull and bones that had been 
digged up in the cloisters.*' 
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Here Nanny paused : I asked her if she be- 
lieved that the mysterious footsteps had any 
connection with the skeleton in the coffin ; but 
she shook her head, and would not commit 
herself. We took our leave of the good old 
dame shortly after, and the story she had re- 
lated gave subject for conversation on our ride 
homeward. It was evident she had spoken the 
truth as to what she had heard, but had been 
deceived by some peculiar effect of sound. 
Noises are propagated about a huge irregular 
edifice of the kind in a very deceptive manner ; 
footsteps are prolonged and reverberated by the 
vaulted cloisters and echoing halls ; the creak- 
ing and slamming of distant gates, the rushing 
of the blast through the groves and among the 
ruined arches of the chapel, have all a strangely 
delusive effect at night. 

Colonel Wildman gave an instance of the 
kind from his own experience. Not long 
after he had taken up his residence at the Ab- 
bey, he heard one moonlight night a noise as 
if a carriage was passing at a distance. He 
opened the window and leaned out. It then 
seemed as if the great iron roller was dragged 
along the gravel-walks and terrace, but there 
was nothing to be seen. When he saw the 
gardener on the following morning, he ques- 
tioned him about working so late at night. 
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The gardener declared that no one had been at 
work, and the roller was chained up. He was 
sent to examine it, and came back with a coun- 
tenance full of surprise. The roller had been 
moved in the night, but he declared no 
mortal hand could have moved it. ** Well," 
replied the Colonel, good-humoredly, **I am 
glad to find I have a brownie to work for 



me." 



I^rd Byron did much to foster and give 
currency to the superstitious tales connected 
with the Abbey, by believing, or pretending 
to believe in them. Many have supposed that 
his mind was really tinged with superstition, 
and that his innate infirmity was increased by 
passing much of his time in a lonely way, 
about the empty halls and cloisters of the 
Abbey, then in a ruinous and melancholy 
state, and brooding over the skulls and effigies 
of its former inmates. I should rather think 
that he found poetical enjoyment in these 
supernatural themes, and that his imagination 
delighted to people this gloomy and romantic 
pile with all kinds of shadowy inhabitants. 
Certain it is, the aspect of the mansion under 
the varying influence of twilight and moon- 
light, and cloud and sunshine operating upon 
its halls, and galleries, and monkish cloisters, 
is enough to breed all kinds of fancies in the 
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minds of its inmates, especially if poetically 
or superstitiously inclined. 

I have already mentioned some of the fabled 
visitants of the Abbey. The goblin friar, 
however, is the one to whom Lord Byron has 
given the greatest importance. It walked the 
cloisters by night, and sometimes glimpses of 
it were seen in other parts of the Abbey. Its 
appearance was said to portend some impend- 
ing evil to the master of the mansion. Lord 
Byron pretended to have seen it about a month 
before he contracted his ill-starred marriage 
with Miss Milbanke. 

He has embodied this tradition in the fol- 
lowing ballad, in which he represents the friar 
as one of the ancient inmates of the Abbey, 
maintaining by night a kind of spectral pos- 
session of it, in right of the fraternity. Other 
traditions, however, represent him as one of 
the friars doomed to wander about the place 
in atonement for his crimes. But to the ballad. 



(( 



Beware ! beware ! of the Black Friar, 

Who sitteth by Norman stone. 
For he mutters his prayer in the midnight air, 

And his mass of the days that are gone. 
When the Lord of the Hill, Amundeville, 

Made Norman Church his prey. 
And expelVd the friars, one friar still 

Would not be driven away. 
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Though he came in his might, with King 
Henry's right, 

To turn church lands to lay. 
With sword in hand, and torch to light 

Their walls, if they said nay, 
A monk remained, unchased, unchained, 

And he did not seem formed of clay, 
For he *s seen in the porch, and he *s seen in 
the church. 

Though he is not seen by day. 

And whether for good, or whether for ill 

It is not mine to say ; 
But still to the house of Amundeville 

He abideth night and day. 
By the marriage-bed of their lords, 'tis said. 

He flits on the bridal eve ; 
And 't is held as faith, to their bed of death 

He comes — but not to grieve. 



" When an heir is bom, he is heard to mourn, 

And when aught is to befall 
That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 

He walks from hall to hall. 
His form you may trace, but not his face, 

'T is shadow'd by his cowl ; 
But his eyes may be seen from the folds between 

And they seem of a parted soul. 



« 



But beware I beware of the Black Friar, 

He still retains his sway, 
For he is yet the church's heir, 

Whoever may be the lay. 
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Amondeville is lord by day, 

But the monk is lord by night, 
Nor wine nor wassail could raise a vassal 

To question that friar's right. 

'' Say naught to him as he walks the hall, 

And he *11 say naught to you ; 
He sweeps along in his dusky pall, 

As o*er the grass the dew. 
Then gramercy ! for the Black Friar ; 

Heaven sain him ! fair or foul. 
And whatsoe'er may be his prayer, 

Let ours be for his soul.*' 

Such is the story of the goblin friar, which, 
partly through old tradition, and partly through 
the influence of I^ord Byron's rhymes, has be- 
come completely established in the Abbey, and 
threatens to hold possession as long as the old 
edifice shall endure. Various visitors have 
either fancied, or pretended to have seen him, 
and a cousin of I^ord Byron, Miss Sally 
Parkins, is even said to have made a sketch 
of him from memory. As to the servants of 
the Abbey, they have become possessed with 
all kinds of superstitious fancies. The long 
corridors and Gothic halls, with their ancient 
portraits and dark figures in armor, are all 
haunted regions to them ; they even fear to 
sleep alone, and will scarce venture at night 
on any distant errand about the Abbey, unless 
they go in couples. 
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Even the magnificent chamber in which I 
was lodged was subject to the supernatural 
influences which reigned over the Abbey, and 
was said to be haunted by ** Sir John Byron 
the I^ittle with the great Beard. ' * The ancient 
black-looking portrait of this family worthy, 
which hangs over the door of the great saloon, 
was said to descend occasionally at midnight 
from the frame, and walk the rounds of the 
state apartments. Nay, his visitations were 
not confined to the night, for a young lady, 
on a visit to the Abbey some years since, de- 
clared that, on passing in broad day by the 
door of the identical chamber I have described, 
which stood partly open, she saw Sir John 
Byron the I^ittle seated by the fireplace, read- 
ing out of a great black-letter book. From 
this circumstance some have been led to sup- 
pose that the story of Sir John Byron may be 
in some measure connected with the mysterious 
sculptures of the chimney-piece already men- 
tioned ; but this has no coimtenance from the 
most authentic antiquarians of the Abbey. 

For my own part, the moment I learned the 
wonderful stories a^d strange suppositions con- 
nected with my apartment, it became an imag- 
inary realm to me. As I lay in bed at night 
and gazed at the mysterious panel-work, where 
Gothic knight, Christian dame, and Paynim 
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lover gazed upon me in eflSgy, I used to weave 
a thousand fancies concerning them. The 
great figures in the tapestry, also, were almost 
animated by the workings of my imagination, 
and the Vandyke portraits of the cavalier and 
lady that looked down with pale aspects from 
the wall, had almost a spectral effect, from 
their immovable gaze and silent companion- 
ship ; — 

" For by dim lights the portraits of the dead 

Have something ghastly, desolate, and dread. 
. . . Their buried locks still wave 

Along the canvas ; their eyes glance like dreams 
On ours, as spars within some dusky cave, 
But death is mingled in their shadowy beams." 

In this way I used to conjure up fictions of 
the brain, and clothe the objects around me 
with ideal interest and import, until, as the 
Abbey clock tolled midnight, I almost looked 
to see Sir John Byron the Little with the long 
Beard stalk into the room with his book under 
his arm, and take his seat beside the mysteri- 
ous chimney-piece. 







AT about three miles' distance from New- 
stead Abbey, and contiguous to its 
lands, is situated Annesley Hall, the 
old family mansion of the Chaworths. The 
families, like the estates, of the Byrons and 
Chaworths were connected in former times, 
until the fatal duel between their two represen- 
tatives. The feud, however, which prevailed 
for a time, promised to be cancelled by the at- 
tachment of two youthful hearts. While Lord 
Byron was yet a boy, he beheld Mary Ann 
Chaworth, a beautiful girl, and the sole heiress 
of Annesley. With that susceptibility to fe- 
male charms which he evinced almost from 
childhood, he became almost immediately en- 
amoured of her. According to one of his biog- 
raphers, it would appear that at first their 
attachment was mutal, yet clandestine. The 
father of Miss Chaworth was then living, and 
may have retained somewhat of the family 
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hostility, for we are told that the interviews of 
I/Ord Byron and the young lady were private, 
at a gate which opened from her father's 
grounds to those of Newstead. However, they 
were so young at the time that these meetings 
could not have been regarded as of any impor- 
tance : they were little more than children in 
years ; but, as Lord Byron says of himself, his 
feelings were beyond his age. 

The passion thus early conceived was blown 
into a flame, during a six weeks' vacation 
which he passed with his mother at Notting- 
ham. The father of Miss Chaworth was dead, 
and she resided with her mother at the old 
Hall of Annesley. During Byron's minority, 
the estate of Newstead was let to Lord Grey de 
Ruthen, but its youthful Lord was always a 
welcome guest at the Abbey. He would 
pass days at a time there, and make frequent 
visits thence to Annesley Hall. His visits 
were encouraged by Miss Chaworth' s mother; 
she partook none of the family feud, and prob- 
ably looked with complacency upon an attach- 
ment that might heal old differences and unite 
two neighboring estates. 

The six weeks' vacation passed as a dream 
amongst the beautiful flowers of Annesley. 
Byron was scarce fifteen years of age, Mary 
Chaworth was two years older ; but his heart, 
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as I have said, was beyond his age, and his 
tenderness for her was deep and passionate. 
These early loves, like the first run of the un- 
crushed grape, are the sweetest and strongest 
gushings of the heart, and however they may be 
superseded by other attachments in after years, 
the memory will continually recur to them, and 
fondly dwell upon their recollections. 

His love for Miss Chaworth, to use Lord 
Byron's own expression, was ** the romance of 
the most romantic period of his life,'* and I 
think we can trace the effect of it throughout 
the whole course of his writings, coming up 
every now and then, like some lurking theme 
which runs through a complicated piece of 
music, and links it all in a pervading chain of 
melody. 

How tenderly and mournfully does he recall, 
in after years, the feelings awakened in his 
youthful and inexperienced bosom by this im- 
passioned, yet innocent attachment ; feelings 
he says, lost or hardened in the intercourse of 
life : 

" The love of better things and better days ; 

The unbounded hope, and heavenly ignorance 
Of what is called the world, and the world's way 

The moments when we gather from a glance 
More joy than from all future pride or praise, 

Which kindle manhood, but can ne'er entrance 
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The heart in an existence of its own. 
Of which another's bosom is the zone." 



Whether this love was really responded to 
by the object, is uncertain. Byron sometimes 
speaks as if he had met with kindness in re- 
turn, at other times he acknowledges that she 
never gave him reason to believe she loved him. 
It is probable, however, that at first she expe- 
rienced some flutterings of the heart. She was 
of susceptible age ; had as yet formed no other 
attachments ; her lover, though boyish in 
years, was a man in intellect, a poet in imagi- 
nation, and had a countenance of remarkable 
beauty. 

With the six weeks* vacation ended this brief 
romance. Byron returned to school deeply 
enamoured ; but if he had really made any im- 
pression on Miss Cha worth's heart, it was too 
slight to stand the test of absence. She was 
at that age when a female soon changes from 
the girl to the woman, and leaves her boyish 
lovers far behind her. While B3'^ron was pur- 
suing his school-boy studies, she was mingling 
with society, and met with a gentleman of the 
name of Musters, remarkable, it is said, for 
manly beauty. A story is told of her having 
first seen him from the top of Annesley Hall, 
as he dashed through the park, with hound 
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I stood upon the spot consecrated by this 
memorable interview. Below me extended the 
** living landscape/' once contemplated by the 
loving pair ; the gentle valley of Newstead, 
diversified by woods and cornfields, and village 
spires, and gleams of water, and the distant 
towers and pinnacles of the venerable Abbey. 
The diadem of trees, however, was gone. The 
attention drawn to it by the poet, and the 
romantic manner in which he had associated it 
with his early passion for Mary Chaworth, had 
nettled the irritable feelings of her husband, 
who but ill brooked the poetic celebrity con- 
ferred on his wife by the enamoured verses of 
another. The celebrated grove stood on his 
estate, and in a fit of spleen he ordered it to be 
levelled with the dust. At the time of my 
visit the mere roots of the trees were visible ; 
but the hand that laid them low is execrated 
by every poetical pilgrim. 

Descending the hill, we soon entered a part 
of what once was Annesley Park, and rode 
among time-worn and tempest riven oaks and 
elms, with ivy clambering about their trunks, 
and rooks' nests among their branches. The 
park had been cut up by a post-road, crossing 
which, we came to the gate-house of Annesley 
Hall. It was an old brick building that might 
have served as an outpost or barbacan to the 
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Hall during the civil wars, when every gentle- 
man's house was liable to become a fortress. 
Loopholes were still visible in its walls, but the 
peaceful ivy had mantled the sides, overrun 
the roof, and almost buried the ancient clock 
in front, that still marked the waning hours 
of its decay. 

An arched way led through the centre of the 
gate-house, secured by grated doors of open 
iron- work, wrought into flowers and flourishes. 
These being thrown open, we entered a paved 
court-yard, decorated with shrubs and antique 
flower-pots, with a ruined stone fountain in the 
centre. The whole approach resembled that 
of an old French chateau. 

On one side of the court-yard was a range 
of stables, now tenantless, but which bore traces 
of the fox-hunting squire ; for there were stalls 
boxed up, into which the hunters might be 
turned loose when they came home from the 
chase. 

At the lower end of the court, and immedi- 
ately opposite the gate-house, extended the 
Hall itself; a rambling, irregular pile, patched 
and pieced at various times, and in various 
tastes, with gable ends, stone balustrades, and 
enormous chimneys, that strutted out like 
buttresses from the walls. The whole front of 
the edifice was overrun with evergreens. 
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We applied for admission at the front door, 
which was under a heavy porch. The portal 
was strongly barricadoed, and our knocking 
was echoed by waste and empty halls. Every- 
thing bore an appearance of abandonment. 
After a time, however, our knocking sum- 
moned a solitary tenant from some remote 
comer of the pile. It was a decent-looking 
little dame, who emerged from a side-door at a 
distance, and seemed a worthy inmate of the 
antiquated mansion. She had, in fact, grown 
old with it. Her name, she said, was Nanny 
Marsden ; if she lived until next August, she 
would be seventy- one : a great part of her life 
had been passed in the Hall, and when the 
family had removed to Nottingham, she had 
been left in charge of it. The front of the 
house had been thus warily barricadoed in con- 
sequence of the late riots at Nottingham, in 
the course of which the dwelling of her master 
had been sacked by the mob . To guard against 
any attempt of the kind upon the Hall, she had 
put it in this state of defence ; though I rather 
think she and a superannuated gardener com- 
prised the whole garrison. **You must be 
attached to the old building,'* said I, ** after 
having lived so long in it.** — ** Ah, sir! ** re- 
plied she, ** I 2iV[v getting in years^ and have a 
furnished cottage of my own in Annesley Wood, 
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and begin to feel as if I should like to go and 
live in my own home/' 

Guided by the worthy little custodian of the 
fortress, we entered through the sally-port by 
which she had issued forth, and soon found 
ourselves in a spacious but somewhat gloomy 
hall, where the light was partially admitted 
through square stone-shafted windows, over- 
hung with ivy. Everything around us had the 
air of an old-fashioned country squire's estab- 
lishment. In the centre of the hall was a billiard 
table, and about the walls were hung portraits 
of race-horses, hunters, and favorite dogs, 
mingled indiscriminately with family pictures. 

Staircases led up from the hall to various 
apartments. In one of the rooms we were 
shown a couple of buff jerkins, and a pair of 
ancient jackboots, of the time of the cavaliers ; 
relics which are often to be met with in the old 
English family mansions. These, however, 
had peculiar value, for the good little dame 
assured us they had belonged to Robin Hood. 
As we were in the midst of the region over 
which that famous outlaw once bore ruffian 
sway, it was not for us to gainsay his claim to 
any of these venerable relics, though we might 
have demurred that the articles of dress here 
shown were of a date much later than his time. 
Every antiquity, however, about Sherwood 
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Forest is apt to be linked with the memory of 
Robin Hood and his gang. 

As we were strolling about the mansion, our 
four-footed attendant, Boatswain, followed leis- 
urely, as if taking a survey of the premises. 
I turned to rebuke him for his intrusion, but 
the moment the old housekeeper understood 
he had belonged to Lord Byron, her heart 
seemed to yearn towards him. 

'* Nay, nay,*' exclaimed she, ** let him alone, 
let him go where he pleases. He 's welcome. 
Ah, dear me ! If he lived here I should take 
great care of him — he should want for nothing. 
Well!" continued she, fondling him, **who 
would have thought that I should see a dog of 
Lord Byron in Annesley Hall ! *' 

**I suppose, then,** said I, **you recollect 
something of Lord Byron, when he used to 
visit here?** — **Ah, bless him!** cried she, 
** that I do ! He used to ride over here and 
stay three days at a time, and sleep in the blue 
room. Ah ! poor fellow ! He was very much 
taken with my young mistress ; he used to 
walk about the garden and the terraces with 
her, and seemed to love the very ground she 
trod on. He used to call her his bright morn- 
ing star of Annesley y 

I felt the beautiful poetic phrase thrill 
through me. 
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** You appear to like the memory of I/)rd 
Byron,** said I. 

**Ah, sir! why should not I? He was 
always main good to me when he came here. 
Well ! well ! they say it is a pity he and my 
young lady did not make a match . Her mother 
would have liked it. He was always a wel- 
come guest, and some think it would have been 
well for him to have had her ; but it was not 
to be ! He went away to school, and then Mr. 
Musters saw her, and so things took their 



course.** 



The simple soul now showed us into the favor- 
ite sitting-room of Miss Chaworth, with a small 
flower-garden under the windows, in which 
she had delighted. In this room Byron used 
to sit and listen to her as she played and sang, 
gazing upon her with the passionate and almost 
painful devotion of a love-sick stripling. He 
himself gives us a glowing picture of his mute 
idolatry : 

** He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 
She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words ; she was his sight, 
For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers, 
Which colored all his objects ;— he had ceased 
To live within himself; she was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 
Which terminottecl all : upon a tone, 
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A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony." 

There was a little Welsh air, called ** Mary 
Ann,'* which, from bearing her own name, he 
associated with herself, and often persuaded 
her to sing it over and over for him. 

The chamber, like all the other parts of the 
house, had a look of sadness and neglect ; the 
flower-pots beneath the window, which once 
bloomed beneath the hand of Mary Chaworth, 
were overrun with weeds ; and the piano, which 
had once vibrated to her touch, and thrilled 
the heart of her stripling lover, was now un- 
strung and out of tune. 

We continued our stroll about the waste 
apartments, of all shapes and sizes, and with- 
out much elegance of decoration. Some of 
them were hung with family portraits, among 
which was pointed out that of the Mr. Cha- 
worth who was killed by the '* wicked Lord 
Byron.*' 

These dismal-looking portraits had a power- 
ful effect upon the imagination of the stripling 
poet, on his first visit to the Hall. As they 
gazed down from the wall, he thought they 
scowled upon him, as if they had taken a 
grudge against him on account of the duel of 
his ancestor. He even gave this as a reason. 
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though probably in jest, for not sleeping at the 
Hall, declaring that he feared they would come 
down from their frames at night to haunt him. 
A feeling of the kind he has embodied in one 
of his stanzas of ** Don Juan '* : 

" The forms of the grim knights and pictured saints 
Look living in the moon ; and as you turn 
Backward and forward to the echoes faint 

Of your own footsteps — voices from the urn 
Appear to wake, and shadows wild and quaint 
Start from the frames which fence their aspects 
stem, 
As if to ask you how you dare to keep 
A vigil there, where all but death should sleep." 

Nor was the youthful poet singular in these 
fancies ; the Hall, like most old English man- 
sions that have ancient family portraits hang- 
ing about their dusky galleries and waste 
apartments, had its ghost-story connected with 
these pale memorials of the dead. Our simple- 
hearted conductor stopped before the portrait 
of a lady, who had been a beauty in her time, 
and inhabited the Hall in the hej^day of her 
charms. Something mysterious or melancholy 
was connected with her story ; she died young, 
but continued for a long time to haunt the 
ancient mansion, to the great dismay of the 
servants, and the occasional disquiet of the 
visitors, and it was with much difl6culty her 
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troubled spirit was conjured down and put to 
rest. 

From the rear of the Hall we walked out 
into the garden, about which Byron used to 
stroll and loiter in company with Miss Cha- 
worth. It was laid out in the old French style. 
There was a long terraced walk, with heavy 
stone balustrades and sculptured urns, overrun 
with ivy and evergreens. A neglected shrub- 
bery bordered one side of the terrace, with a 
lofty grove inhabited by a venerable community 
of rooks. Great flights of steps led down from 
the terrace to a flower-garden, laid out in for- 
mal plots. The rear of the Hall, which over- 
looked the garden, had the weather-stains of 
centuries ; and its stone-shafted casements, and 
an ancient sun-dial against its walls, carried 
back the mind to days of yore. 

The retired and quiet garden, once a little 
sequestered world of love and romance, was 
now all matted and wild, yet was beautiful 
even in its decay. Its air of neglect and deso- 
lation was in unison with the fortune of the 
two beings who had once walked here in the 
freshness of youth, and life, and beauty. The 
garden, like their young hearts, had gone to 
waste and ruin. 

Returning to the Hall, we now visited a 
chamber built over the porch, or grand eu- 
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trance ; it was in a ruinous condition, the 
ceiling having fallen in, and the floor given 
way. This, however, is a chamber rendered 
interesting by poetical associations. It is sup- 
posed to be the oratory alluded to by Lord By- 
ron in his Dreatn^ wherein he pictures his 
departure from Annesley, after learning that 
Mary Chaworth was engaged to be married. 

'' There was an ancient mansion, and before 
Its walls there was a steed caparisoned ; 
Within an antique Oratory stood 
The boy of whom I spake ; — he was alone, 
And pale and pacing to and fro : anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and traced 
Words which I could not guess of ; then he leaned 
His bow'd head on his hands, and shook as 't were 
With a convulsion — then arose again, 
And with his teeth and quivering hands did tear 
What he had written, but he shed no tears. 
And he did calm himself, and fix his brow 
Into a kind of quiet ; as he paused, 
The lady of his love re-entered there : 
She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She knew she was by him beloved, — she knew. 
For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darkened with her shadow, and she saw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 
He rose, and with a cold and gentle grasp 
He took her hand ; a moment o'er his face 
A tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, and then it faded as it came ; 
Qe dropped the hc^nd he held, and ^th slow steps 
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Retum*d, but not as bidding her adieu, 
For they did part with mutual smiles : — he pass'd 
From out the massy gate of that old Hall, 
And mounting on his steed he went his way, 
And ne'er repass*d that hoary threshold more." 

In one of his journals, Lord Byron describes 
his feelings after thus leaving the oratory. Ar- 
riving on the summit of a hill, which com- 
manded the last view of Annesley, he checked 
his horse, and gazed back with fningled pain 
and fondness upon the groves which embow- 
ered the Hall, and thought upon the lovely 
being that dwelt there, until his feelings were 
quite dissolved in tenderness. The conviction 
at length recurred that she never could be his, 
when, rousing himself from his reverie, he 
struck his spurs into his steed and dashed for- 
ward, as if by rapid motion to leave reflection 
behind him. 

Yet, notwithstanding what he asserts in the 
verses last quoted, he did pass the ** hoary 
threshold** of Annesley again. It was, how- 
ever, after the lapse of several years, during 
which he had grown up to manhood, had 
passed through the ordeal of pleasures and 
tumultuous passions, and had felt the influence 
of other charms. Miss Chaworth, too, hdd 
become a wife and a mother, and he dined at 
Annesley Hall at the invitation of her husband. 
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He thus met the object of his early idolatry in 
the very scene of his tender devotions, which, 
as he says, her smiles had once made a heaven 
to him. The scene was but little changed. 
He was in the very chamber where he had so 
often listened entranced, to the witchery of her 
voice ; there were the same instruments and 
music ; there lay her flower-garden beneath 
the window, and the walks through which he 
had wandered with her in the intoxication of 
youthful love. Can we wonder that amidst 
the tender recollections which every object 
around him was calculated to awaken, the fond 
passion of his boyhood should rush back in 
full current to his heart? He was himself 
surprised at this sudden revulsion of his feel- 
ings, but he had acquired self-possession and 
could command them. His firmness, however, 
was doomed to undergo a further trial. While 
seated by the object of his secret devotions, 
with all these recollections throbbing in his 
bosom her infant daughter was brought into 
the room. At sight of the child he started ; 
it dispelled the last lingerings of his dream, 
and he afterwards confessed, that to repress 
his emotion at the moment, was the severest 
part of his task. 

The conflict of feelings that raged within his 
bosom throughout this fond and tender, yet 
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painful and embarrassing visit, are touchingly 
depicted in lines which he wrote immediately 
afterwards, and which, though not addressed 
to her by name, are evidently intended for the 
eye and the heart of the fair lady of Annesley : 

" Well ! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too ; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

** Thy husband 's blest — and 'twill impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot : 
But let them pass — Oh ! how my heart 
Would hate him, if he loved thee not ! 

** When late I saw thy favorite child 

I thought my jealous heart would break ; 
But when the unconscious infant smiled, 
I kiss'd it for its mother's sake. 

" I kiss'd it, and repressed my sighs 
Its father in its face to see ; 
But then it had its mother's eyes, 
And they were all to love and me. 

" Mary, adieu ! I must away : 

While thou art blest I '11 not repine ; 
But near thee I can never stay : 
My heart would soon again be thine. 

" I deem'd that time, I deem'd that pride 

Had quench'd at length my boyish flame ; 
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Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 
My heart in all, save love, the same. 

** Yet I was calm : I knew the time 

My breast would thrill before thy look ; 
But now to tremble were a crime — 
We met, and not a nerve was shook. 

" I saw thee gaze upon my face, 

Yet meet with no confusion there : 
One only feeling couldst thou trace ; 
The sullen calmness of despair. 

" Away ! away ! my early dream 

Remembrance never must awake : 
Oh ! where is Lethe's fabled stream ? 
My foolish heart, be still, or break." 

The revival of this early passion, and the 
melancholy associations which it spread over 
those scenes in the neighborhood of Newstead, 
which would necessarily be the places of his 
frequent resort while in England, are alluded 
to by him as a principal cause of his first 
departure for the Continent : — 

" When man expell*d from Bden*s bowers 
A moment lingered near the gate. 
Bach scene recalled the vanished hours. 
And bade him curse his future fate. 

** But wandering on through distant climes^ 
He learnt to bear his load of grief; 
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Just gave a sigh to other times, 
And fouud in busier scenes relief. 

" Thus Mar>* must it be with me, 

And I must view thy charms no more ; 
For, while I linger near to thee, 
I sigh for all I knew before." 

It was in the subsequent June that he set off 
on his pilgrimage b}^ sea and land, which was 
to become the theme of his immortal poem. 
That the image of Marj' Chaworth, as he saw 
and lo\*ed her in the davs of his bovhood, 
followed him to the ver\' shore, is shown in 
the glowing stanzas addressed to her on the 
eve of embarkation : 

** *T is done — and shivering in the gale 
The bark onlnrls her snowy sail : 
And whistling o*er the bending mast. 
Load sings on high the Iresh^ning blast ; 
And I most frc^m this land be sone. 
Bect1ksa(^ I cannot love bat one. 

''^ And I wiU cross the whitening foam, 
And I will :M«1: a sora^ booae : 
TiU I foff^t a Ixlsie Cur taoe^. 
I se^cr s2&al!l nsd a restsng pu*cie« 

My own viiir^ t^cne^os I ccssioc ^tanx 
Botenes- jk>x«;. a=»d 1ot« )!CX «Bie. 

* Ta t&SBBik of e^nerr ear>r sic«sieL 
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Wonld whelm some softer hearts with 
But mine, alas ! has stood the blow ; 
Yet still beats on as it began, 
And never truly loves but one. 

And who that dear loved one may be 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see, 
And why that early love was crossed, 
Thou know'st the best, I feel the most ; 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have loved so long, and loved but one. 

" I 've tried another's fetters too. 
With charms, perchance, as fair to view ; 
And I would fain have loved as well. 
But some unconquerable spell 
Forbade my bleeding breast to own 
A kindred care for aught but one. 

" 'T would soothe to take one lingering view 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 
Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For him who wanders o*er the deep ; 
His home, his hope, his youth are gone. 
Yet still he loves and loves but one." 

The painful interview at Annesley Hall which 
revived with such intenseness his early passion, 
remained stamped upon his memory with 
singular force, and seems to have survived all 
his ** wandering through distant climes,'* to 
which he trusted as an oblivious antidote. Up- 
wards of two years after that event, when, 
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having made his famous pilgrimage, he was 
once more an inmate of Newstead Abbej', his 
vicinity to Anneslej' Hall brought the whole 
scene vividly before him, and he thus recalls it 
in a poetic epistle to a friend : 

" I *ve seen my bride another's bride, — 
Have seen her seated by his side, — 
Have seen the infiEuit which she bore. 
Wear the sweet smile the mother wore. 
When she and I in yonth have smiled 
As fond and faultless as her child : — 
Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain. 
Ask if I felt no secret pain. 

'^ And I have acted well my part. 
And made my cheek belie my heart, 
Returned the freezing glance she gave, 
Yet felt the while that woman's slave ; — 
Have kiss'd, as if without design. 
The babe which ought to have been mine, 
Andshow'd, alas ! in each caress. 
Time had not made me love the less." 

** It was about the time,** says Moore in his 
life of Lord Byron, ** when he was thus bitterly 
feeling and expressing the blight which his 
heart had suffered from a real object of affec- 
tion, that his poems on an imaginary one, 
Thyrza^ were written.** He was at the same 
time grieving over the loss of several of his earli- 
est and dearest friends, the companions of his 
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joyous schoolboy hours. To recur to the beau- 
tiful language of Moore, who writes with the 
kindred and kindling sympathies of a true poet : 
** All these recollections of the young and the 
dead mingled themselves in his mind with the 
image of her who, though living, was, for him, 
as much lost as they, and diflfused that general 
feeling of sadness and fondness through his 
soul, which found a vent in these poems. . . . 
It was the blending of the two aflfections in his 
memory and imagination, that gave birth to an 
ideal object combining the best features of both, 
and drew from him those saddest and tenderest 
of love-poems, in which we find all the depth 
and intensity of real feeling, touched over with 
such a light as no reality ever wore.** 

An early, innocent, and unfortunate passion, 
however fruitful of pain it may be to the man, 
is a lasting advantage to the poet. It is a well 
of sweet and bitter fancies; of refined and 
gentle sentiments ; of elevated and ennobling 
thoughts ; shut up in the deep recesses of the 
heart, keeping it green amidst the withering 
blights of the world, and, by casual gushings 
and overflowings, recalling at times all the 
freshness, and innocence, and enthusiasm of 
youthful days. I^ord Byron was conscious of 
this efiFect, and purposely cherished and brooded 
over the remembrance of his early passion, and 
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of all the scenes of Annesley Hall connected 
with it. It was this remembrance that attuned 
his mind to some of its most elevated and 
virtuous strains, and shed an inexpressible 
grace and pathos over his best productions. 

Being thus put upon the traces of this little 
love-story, I cannot refrain from threading them 
out, as they appear from time to time in various 
passages of Lord Byron's works. During his 
subsequent rambles in the East, when time 
and distance had softened away his ** early 
romance " almost into the remembrance of a 
pleasing and tender dream, he received accounts 
of the object of it, which represented her, still 
in her paternal Hall, among her native bowers 
of Annesley, surrounded by a blooming and 
beautiful family, yet a prey to secret and 
withering melancholy : 

" In her home, 
A thousand leagues from his, — her native home, 
She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 
Daughters and sons of beauty, but — ^behold ! 
Upon her face there was the tint of grief, 
The settled shadow of an inward strife. 
And an unquiet drooping of the eye, 
As if its lids were charged zvith unshed tears J** 

For an instant the buried tenderness of 
early youth, and the fluttering hopes which 
accompanied it, seemed to have revived in his 
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bosom, and the idea to have flashed upon his 
mind that his image might be connected with 
her secret woes ; but he rejected the thought 
almost as soon as formed. 

" What could her grief be ? — she had all she loved, 
And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 
Or ill repressed affection, her pure thoughts. 
What could her grief be ? — she had loved him not, 
Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved. 
Nor could he be a part of that which prey'd 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past." 

The cause of her grief was a matter of 
rural comment in the neighborhood of New- 
stead and Annesley. It was disconnected 
from all idea of Lord Byron, but attributed to 
the harsh and capricious conduct of one to 
whose kindness and affection she had a sacred 
claim. The domestic sorrows, which had long 
preyed in secret on her heart, at length affected 
her intellect, and the ** bright morning star of 
Annesley ** was eclipsed forever. 

** The lady of his love, — oh ! she was changed 
As by the sickness of the soul ; her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, and her eyes, 
They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth ; she was become 
The queen of a fantastic realm ; but her thoughts 
Were combinations of disjointed things ; 
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And forms impalpable and unperceived 
Of others' sight, familiar were to hers. 
And this the world calls frenzy." 

Notwithstanding lapse of time, change of 
place, and a succession of splendid and spirit- 
stirring scenes in various countries, the quiet 
and gentle scene of his boyish love seems to 
have held a magic sway over the recollections 
of I^ord Byron, and the image of Mary Cha- 
worth to have unexpectedly obtruded itself 
upon his mind like some supernatural visita- 
tion. Such was the fact on the occasion of 
his marriage with Miss Milbanke ; Annesley 
Hall and all its fond associations floated like a 
vision before his thoughts, even when at the 
altar, and on the point of pronouncing the 
nuptial vows. The circumstance is related by 
him with a force and feeling that persuade us 
of its truth. 



(( 



A change came o*er the spirit of my dream. 
The wanderer was returned. — I saw him stand 
Before an altar — with a gentle bride ; 
Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The star-light of his boyhood ; as he stood 
Even at the altar, o*er his brow there came 
The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique oratory shook 
His bosom in its solitude ; and then — 
As in that hour — a moment o'er his face 
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The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, — and then it faded as it came, 
And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 
The fitting vows, but heard not his own words. 
And all things reePd around him : he could see 
Not that which was, nor that which should have 

been — 
But the old mansion, and the accustomed hall. 
And the remembered chambers, and the place. 
The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade. 
All things pertaining to that place and hour, 
And her who was his destiny, came back. 
And thrust themselves between him and the light : 
What business had they there at such a time? '' 

The history of I<ord Byron's union is too 
well known to need narration. The errors, 
and humiliations, and heart-burnings that 
followed upon it, gave additional eflfect to the 
remembrance of his early passion, and tor- 
mented him with the idea, that, had he been 
successful in his suit to the lovely heiress of 
Annesley, they might both have shared a 
happier destiny. In one of his manuscripts, 
written long after his marriage, having acci- 
dentally mentioned Miss Chaworth as **My 
M. A. C.,*' — ''Alas!" exclaims he, with a 
sudden burst of feeling, *' why do I say my} 
Our union would have healed feuds in which 
blood had been shed by our fathers ; it would 
have joined lands broad and rich ; it would 
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have joined at least one heart, and two persons 
not ill-matched in years — and — and — and— 
what has been the result ? ' ' 

But enough of Annesley Hall and the po- 
etical themes connected with it. I felt as if I 
could linger for hours about its ruined oratory, 
and silent hall, and neglected garden, and spin 
reveries and dream dreams, until all became 
an ideal world around me. The day, however, 
was fast declining, and the shadows of evening 
throwing deeper shades of melancholy about 
the place. Taking our leave of the worthy 
old housekeeper, therefore, with a small com- 
pensation and many thanks for her civilities, 
we mounted our horses and pursued our way 
back to Newstead Abbey. 




** Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its softened Yrsy did take 

In currents through the calmer waters spread 
Around : the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed : 
The woods sloped downward to its brink, and 
stood 
With their green faces fixed upon the flood." 

SUCH is I^ord Byron* s description of one 
of a series of beautiful sheets of water, 
formed in old times by the monks by 
damming up the course of a small river. 
Here he used daily to enjoy his favorite re- 
creations of swimming and sailing. The 
*' wicked old Lord,** in his scheme of rural 
devastation, had cut down all the woods that 
once fringed the lake ; Lord Byron, on coming 
of age, endeavored to restore them, and a 
beautiful young wood, planted by him, now 
sweeps up from the water's edge, and clothes 
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the hillside opposite to the Abbey. To this 
woody nook Colonel Wildman has given the 
appropriate title of **The Poet's Corner." 

The lake has inherited its share of the tradi- 
tions and fables connected with everything 
in and about the Abbey. It was a petty 
Mediterranean sea on which the ' * wicked old 
I^ord ** used to gratify his nautical tastes and 
humors. He had his mimic castles and for- 
tresses along its shores, and his mimic fleets 
upon its waters, and used to get up mimic sea- 
fights. The remains of his petty fortifications 
still awaken the curious inquiries of visitors. 
In one of his vagaries, he caused a large vessel 
to be brought on wheels from the sea-coast 
and launched in the lake. The country people 
were surprised to see a ship thus sailing over 
dry land. They called to mind a saying of 
Mother Shipton, the famous prophet of the 
vulgar, that whenever a ship freighted with 
ling should cross Sherwood Forest, Newstead 
would pass out of the Byron family. The 
country people, who detested the old Lord, 
were anxious to verify the prophecy. Ling, in 
the dialect of Nottingham, is the name for 
heather ; with this plant they heaped the 
fated bark as it passed, so that it arrived full 
freighted at Newstead. 

The most important stories about the lake, 
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however, relate to the treasures that are sup- 
posed to lie buried in its bosom. These may- 
have taken their origin in a fact which ac- 
tually occurred. There was one time fished up 
from the deep part of the lake a great eagle of 
molten brass, with expanded wings, standing 
on a pedestal or perch of the same metal. It had 
doubtless served as a stand or reading-desk, in 
the Abbey chapel, to hold a folio Bible or missal. 

The sacred relic was sent to a brazier to be 
cleaned. As he was at work upon it, he dis- 
covered that the pedestal was hollow and com- 
posed of several pieces. Unscrewing these, he 
drew forth a number of parchment deeds and 
grants appertaining to the Abbey, and bearing 
the seals of Edward III. and Henry VIII., 
which had thus been concealed, and ultimately- 
sunk in the lake by the friars, to substantiate 
their right and title to these domains at some 
future day. 

One of the parchment scrolls thus discovered 
throws rather an awkward light upon the kind 
of life led by the friars of Newstead. It is an 
indulgence granted to them for a certain num- 
ber of months, in which plenary pardon is as- 
sured in advance for all kinds of crimes, among 
which several of the most gross and sensual 
are specifically mentioned, and the weaknesses 
of the flesh to which they were prone. 
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After inspecting these testimonials of monk- 
ish life, in the regions of Sherwood Forest, we 
cease to wonder at the virtuous indignation of 
Robin Hood and his outlaw crew, at the sleek 
sensualists of the cloister : 

" I never hurt the husbandman. 
That use to till the ground, 
Nor spill their blood that range the wood 
To follow hawk and hound. 

" My chiefest spite to the clergy is. 

Who in these days bear sway ; 
With friars and monks with their fine spunks, 
I make my chiefest prey.** 

Oi«D Bai^i^d of Robin Hood. 

The brazen eagle has been transferred to the 
parochial and collegiate church of Southall, 
about twenty miles from Newstead, where it 
may still be seen in the centre of the chancel, 
supporting, as of yore, a ponderous Bible. As 
to the documents it contained, they are care- 
fully treasured up by Colonel Wildman among 
his other deeds and papers, in an iron chest 
secured by a patent lock of nine bolts, almost 
equal to a magic spell. 

The fishing up of this brazen relic, as I have 
already hinted, has given rise to the tales of 
treasure lying at the bottom of the lake, thrown 
in there by the monks when they abandoned 
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the Abbey. The favorite story is, that there is 
a great iron chest there filled with gold and 
jewels, and chalices and crucifixes ; nay, that it 
has been seen, when the water of the lake was 
unusually low. There were large iron rings at 
each end, but all attempts to move it were in- 
effectual ; either the gold it contained was too 
ponderous, or, what is more probable, it was 
secured by one of those magic spells usually 
laid upon hidden treasure. It remains, there- 
fore, at the bottom of the lake to this day, and, 
it is to be hoped, may one day or other be dis- 
covered by the present worthy proprietor. 




IRobfn f)oo& an& Sbctwoo& forest. 

WHILE at Newstead Abbey I took great 
delight in riding and rambling about 
the neighborhood, studying out the 
traces of merry Sherwood Forest, and visiting 
the haunts of Robin Hood. The relics of the 
old forest are few and scattered, but as to the 
bold outlaw who once held a kind of freeboot- 
ing sway over it, there is scarce a hill or dale, 
a cliff or cavern, a well or fountain, in this 
part of the country, that is not connected with 
his memory. The very names of some of the 
tenants on the Newstead estate, such as Beard- 
all and Hardstaff, sound as if they may have 
been borne in old times by some of the stalwart 
fellows of the outlaw gang. 

One of the earliest books that captivated my 
fancy when a child, was a collection of Robin 
Hood ballads, ** adorned with cuts," which I 
bought of an old Scotch pedlar, at the cost of 
all my holiday money. How I devoured its 
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pages, and gazed upon its uncouth woodcuts ! 
For a time my mind was filled with picturings 
of ** merry Sherwood," and the exploits and 
revelling of the bold foresters ; and Robin 
Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, and their 
doughty compeers, were my heroes of romance. 

These early feelings were in some degree 
revived when I found myself in the very heart 
of the far-famed forest, and, as I said before, I 
took a kind of schoolboy delight in hunting up 
all traces of old Sherwood and its sylvan 
chivalry. One of the first of mj^ antiquarian 
rambles was on horseback, in company with 
Colonel Wildman and his lady, who undertook 
to guide me to some of the mouldering monu- 
ments of the forest. One of these stands in 
front of the very gate of Newstead Park, and 
is known throughout the country by the name 
of ** The Pilgrim Oak." It is a venerable tree 
of great size, overshadowing a wide area of the 
road. Under its shade the rustics of the neigh- 
borhood have been accustomed to assemble on 
certain holidays, and celebrate their rural festi- 
vals. This custom had been handed down 
from father to son for several generations, until 
the oak had acquired a kind of sacred character. 

The**oldI^rd Byron," however, in whose 
eyes nothing was sacred, when he laid his 
desolating hand on the groves and forests of 
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Newstead, doomed likewise this traditional 
tree to the axe. Fortunately the good people 
of Nottingham heard of the danger of their 
favorite oak, and hastened to ransom it from 
destruction. They afterwards made a present 
of it to the poet, when he came to the estate, 
and the Pilgrim Oak is likely to continue a 
rural gathering-place for many coming gene- 
rations. 

From this magnificent and time-honored tree 
we continued our sylvan research, in quest of 
another oak, of more ancient date and less 
flourishing condition. A ride of two or three 
miles, the latter part across open wastes, once 
clothed with forest, now bare and cheerless, 
brought us to the tree in question. It was the 
Oak of Ravenshead, one of the last survivors 
of old Sherwood, and which had evidently 
once held a high head in the forest ; it was 
now a mere wreck, crazed by time, and blasted 
by lightning, and standing alone on a naked 
waste, like a ruined column in a desert. 

" The scenes are desert now, and bare. 
Where flourished once a forest fair, 
When these waste glens with copes were lined. 
And peopled with the hart and hind. 
Yon lonely oak, would he could tell 
The changes of his parent dell. 
Since he, so gray and stubborn now. 
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Waved in each breeze a sapling bough. 
Would he could tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made. 
Here in my shade, methinks he 'd say, 
The mighty stag at noontide lay, 
While doe, and roe, and red-deer good, 
Have bounded by through gay green-wood." 

At no great distance from Ravenshead Oak 
is a small cave which goes by the name of 
Robin Hood's Stable. It is in the breast of a 
hill, scooped out of brown freestone, with rude 
attempts at columns and arches. Within are 
two niches, which served, it is said, as stalls 
for the bold outlaw's horses. To this retreat 
he retired when hotly pursued by the law, for 
the place was a secret even from his band. 
The cave is overshadowed by an oak and alder, 
and is hardly discoverable even at the present 
day ; but when the country was overrun with 
forest, it must have been completely concealed. 

There was an agreeable wildness and loneli- 
ness in a great part of our ride. Our devious 
road wound down, at one time, among rocky 
dells by wandering streams, and lonely pools, 
haunted by shy water-fowl. We passed through 
a skirt of woodland, of more modem planting, 
but considered a legitimate offspring of the 
ancient forest, and commonly called Jock of 
Sherwood. In riding through these quiet, 
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solitary scenes, the partridge and pheasant 
would now and then burst upon the wing, and 
the hare scud away before us. 

Another of these rambling rides in quest of 
popular antiquities was to a chain of rocky 
cliffs, called the Kirkby Crags, which skirt 
the Robin Hood hills. Here, leaving my horse 
at the foot of the crags, I scaled their rugged 
sides, and seated myself in a niche of the rocks, 
called Robin Hood's chair. It commands a 
wide prospect over the valley of Newstead, and 
here the bold outlaw is said to have taken his 
' seat, and kept a look-out upon the roads below, 
watching for merchants, and bishops, and other 
wealthy travellers, upon whom to pounce down 
like an eagle from his eyrie. 

Descending from the cliffs and remounting 
my horse, a ride of a mile or two further along 
a narrow ** robber path," as it was called, 
which wound up into the hills between perpen- 
dicular rocks, led to an artificial cavern cut in 
the face of a cliff, with a door and window 
wrought through the living stone. This bears 
the name of Friar Tuck*s cell, or hermitage, 
where, according to tradition, that jovial an- 
chorite used to make good cheer and boister- 
ous revel with his freebooting comrades. 

Such were some of the vestiges of old Sher- 
wood and its renowned '*yeomandrie,'* which 
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I visited in the neighborhood of Newstead. 
The worthy clergyman who officiated as chap- 
lain at the Abbey, seeing my zeal in the cause, 
informed me of a considerable tract of the 
ancient forest, still in existence about ten miles 
distant. There were many fine old oaks in it, 
he said, that had stood for centuries, but they 
were now shattered and ** stag-headed,'* that 
is to say, their upper branches were bare, and 
blasted, and straggling out like the antlers of 
a deer. Their trunks, too, were hollow, and 
full of crows and jackdaws, who made them 
their nestling-places. He occasionally rode 
over to the forest in the long summer evenings, 
and pleased himself with loitering in the twi- 
light about the green alleys and under the 
venerable trees. 

The description given by the chaplain made 
me anxious to visit this remnant of old Sher- 
wood, and he kindly offered to be my guide 
and companion. We accordingly sallied forth 
one morning, on horseback, on this sylvan 
expedition. Our ride took us through a part 
of the country where King John had once held 
a hunting-seat, the ruins of which are still to 
be seen. At that time the whole neighborhood 
was an open royal forest, or Frank Chase, as 
it was termed ; for King John was an enemy 
to parks and warrens, and other enclosures, 
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by which game was fenced in for private 
benefit and recreation of the nobles and the 
clergy. 

Here, on the brow of a gentle hill, command- 
ing an extensive prospect of what had once 
been forest, stood another of those monumental 
trees, which, to my mind, gave a peculiar 
interest to this neighborhood. It was the Par- 
liament Oak, so called in memory of an assem- 
blage of the kind held by King John beneath 
its shade. The lapse of upwards of six cen- 
turies had reduced this once mighty tree to a 
mere crumbling fragment, yet, like a gigantic 
torso in ancient statuary, the grandeur of the 
mutilated trunk gave evidence of what it had 
been in the days of its glory. In contemplating 
its mouldering remains, the fancy busied itself 
in calling up the scene that must have been 
presented beneath its shade, when this sunny 
hill swarmed with the pageantry of a warlike 
and hunting court ; when silken pavilions and 
warrior-tents decked its crest, and royal stan- 
dards, and baronial banners, and knightly 
pennons rolled out to the breeze ; when pre- 
lates and courtiers, and steel-clad chivalry 
thronged round the person of the monarch, 
while at a distance loitered the foresters in 
green, and all the rural and hunting train that 
waited upon his sylvan sports. 
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** A thousand vassals mustered round 
With horse, and hawk, and horn, and hound ; 
And through the brake the rangers stalk, 
And falc'ners hold the ready hawk ; 
And foresters in green-wood trim 
Lead in the leash the greyhound grim." 

Such was the phantasmagoria that presented 
itself for a moment to my imagination, peopling 
the silent place before me with empty shadows 
of the past. The reverie however was tran- 
sient ; king, courtier, and steel-clad warrior, 
and forester in green, with horn, and hawk, 
and hound, all faded again into oblivion, and I 
awoke to all that remained of this once stirring 
scene of human pomp and power — a mouldering 
oak, and a tradition. 

** We are such stuff as dreams are made of ! '' 

A ride of a few miles further brought us at 
length among the venerable and classic shades 
of Sherwood. Here I was delighted to find 
myself in a genuine wild wood, of primitive 
and natural growth, so rarely to be met with 
in this thickly peopled and highly cultivated 
country. It reminded me of the aboriginal 
forests of my native land. I rode through 
natural alleys and greenwood groves, carpeted 
with grass and shaded by lofty and beautiful 
birches. What most interested me, however, 
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was to behold around me the mighty trunks of 
veteran oaks, old monumental trees, the patri- 
archs of Sherwood Forest. They were shat- 
tered, hollow, and moss-grown, it is true, and 
their ** leafy honors** were nearly departed; 
but like mouldering towers they were noble 
and picturesque in their decay, and gave evi- 
dence, even in their ruins, of their ancient 
grandeur. 

As I gazed about me upon these vestiges 
of once ** Merrie Sherwood,** the picturings of 
my boyish fancy began to rise in my mind, 
and Robin Hood and his men to stand before 
me. 

" He clothed himself in scarlet then, 
His men were all in green ; 
A finer show throughout the world 
In no place could be seen. 

" Good lord ! it was a gallant sight 
To see them all in a row ; 
With every man a good broad-sword, 
And eke a good yew bow." 

The horn of Robin Hood again seemed to 
resound through the forest. I saw this sylvan 
chivalry, half huntsmen, half freebooters, troop- 
ing across the distant glades, or feasting and 
revelling beneath the trees ; I was going on to 
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embody in this way all the ballad scenes that 
had delighted me when a boy, when the distant 
somid of a wood-cutter* s axe roused me from 
my day-dream. 

The boding apprehensions which it awakened 
were too soon verified. I had not ridden much 
further, when I came to an open space where 
the work of destruction was going on. Around 
me lay the prostrate trunks of venerable oaks, 
once the towering and magnificent lords of the 
forest, and a number of wood-cutters were hack- 
ing and hewing at another gigantic tree, just 
tottering to its fall. 

Alas ! for old Sherwood Forest : it had fallen 
into the possession of a noble agriculturist ; a 
modem utilitarian, who had no feeling for 
poetry or forest scenery. In a little while and 
this glorious woodland will be laid low ; its 
green glades be turned into sheep-walks ; its 
legendary bowers supplanted by turnip-fields, 
and ** Merrie Sherwood*' will exist but in 
ballad and tradition. 

**0 for the poetical superstitions," thought 
I, ** of the olden time ! that shed a sanctity 
over every grove ; that gave to each tree its 
tutelar genius or nymph, and threatened dis- 
aster to all who should molest the hamadryads 
in their leafy abodes. Alas ! for the sordid 
propensities of modem days, when everything 
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is coined into gold, and this once holiday 
planet of ours is turned into a mere ' working- 
day world/ '* 

My cobweb fancies put to flight, and my 
feelings out of tune, I left the forest in a far 
diflferent mood from that in which I had entered 
it, and rode silently along until, on reaching 
the summit of a gentle eminence, the chime of 
evening bells came on the breeze across the 
heath from a distant village. 

I paused to listen. 

**They are merely the evening bells of 
Mansfield,** said my companion. 

** Of Mansfield ! *' Here was another of the 
legendary names of this storied neighborhood, 
that called up early and pleasant associations. 
The famous old ballad of the King and the 
Miller of Mansfield came at once to mind, and 
the chime of the bells put me again in good 
humor. 

A little further on, and we were again on the 
traces of Robin Hood. Here was Fountain 
Dale, where he had his encounter with that 
stalwart shaveling Friar Tuch, who was a kind 
of saint militant, alternately wearing the casque 
and the cowl : 

" The curtal fryar kept Fountain dale 
Seven long years and more, 
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There was neither lord, knight or earl 
Could make him yield before." 

The moat is still shown which is said to have 
surrounded the stronghold of this jovial and 
fighting friar ; and the place where he and 
Robin Hood had their sturdy trial of strength 
and prowess, in the memorable conflict which 
lasted 

" From ten o'clock that very day 
Until four in the afternoon," 

and ended in the treaty of fellowship. As to 
the hardy feats, both of sword and trencher, 
performed by this * * curtal fry ar, * * behold are 
they not recorded at length in the ancient 
ballads, and in the magic pages of Ivanhoe f 

The evening was fast coming on, and the 
twilight thickening, as we rode through these 
haunts famous in outlaw story. A melancholy 
seemed to gather over the landscape as we 
proceeded, for our course lay by shadowy 
woods, and across naked heaths, and along 
lonely roads, marked by some of those sinister 
names by which the country people in England 
are apt to make dreary places still more dreary. 
The horrors of *' Thieves* Wood,'* and the 
*' Murderers* Stone,** and **the Hag Nook,** 
had all to be encountered in the gathering 
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gloom of evening, and threatened to beset our 
path with more than mortal peril. Happily, 
however, we passed these ominous places un- 
harmed, and arrived in safety at the portal of 
Newstead Abbey, highly satisfied with our 
green-wood foray. 




XTbe IRooK CelL 

IN the course of my sojourn at the Abbey I 
changed my quarters from the magnificent 
old state apartment haunted by Sir John 
Byron the I^ittle, to another in a remote corner 
of the ancient edifice, immediately adjoining 
the ruined chapel. It possessed still more 
interest in my eyes, from having been the 
sleeping apartment of Lord Byron during his 
residence at the Abbey. The furniture re- 
mained the same. Here was the bed in which 
he slept, and which he had brought with him 
from college ; its gilded posts, surmounted by 
coronets, giving evidence of his aristocratical 
feelings. Here was likewise his college sofa : 
and about the walls were the portraits of his 
favorite butler, old Joe Murray, of his fancy 
acquaintance, Jackson the pugulist, together 
with pictures of Harrow School and the Col- 
lege at Cambridge, at which he was educated, 
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The bedchamber goes by the name of the 
Rook Cell, from its vicinity to the Rookery, 
which, since time immemorial, has maintained 
possession of a solemn grove adjacent to the 
chapel. This venerable community afforded 
me much food for speculation during my resi- 
dence in this apartment. In the morning I 
used to hear them gradually waking and seem- 
ing to call each other up. After a time, the 
whole fraternity would be in a flutter ; some 
balancing and swinging on the tree-tops, others 
perched on the pinnacle of the Abbey church, 
or wheeling and hovering about in the air, and 
the ruined walls would reverberate with their 
incessant cawings. In this way they would 
linger about the rookery and its vicinity for 
the early part of the morning, when, having 
apparently mustered all their forces, called over 
the roll, and determined upon their line of 
march, they one and all would sail off in a long 
straggling flight to maraud the distant fields. 
They would forage the country for miles, and 
remain absent all day, excepting now and then 
a scout would come home, as if to see that all 
was well. Towards night the whole host might 
be seen, like a dark cloud in the distance, wing- 
ing their waj'^ homeward. They came, as it 
were, with whoop and halloo, wheeling high 
in the air above the Abbey, making various 
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evolutions before they alighted, and then keep- 
ing up an incessant cawing in the tree-tops, 
until they gradually fell asleep. 

It is remarked at the Abbey, that the rooks, 
though they sally forth on forays throughout 
the week, yet keep about the venerable edifice 
on Sundays, as if they had inherited a rever- 
ence for the day, from their ancient confr^res^ 
the monks. Indeed, a believer in the metemp- 
sychosis might easily imagine these Gothic- 
looking birds to be the embodied souls of the 
ancient friars still hovering about their sancti- 
fied abode. 

I dislike to disturb any point of popular 
and poetic faith, and was loath, therefore, to 
question the authenticity of this mysterious 
reverence for the Sabbath, on the part of the 
Newstead rooks ; but certainly in the course 
of my sojourn in the Rook Cell I detected them 
in a flagrant outbreak and foray on a bright 
Sunday morning. 

Beside the occasional clamor of the rookery, 
this remote apartment was often greeted with 
sounds of a diflFerent kind, from the neighbor- 
ing ruins. The great lancet- window in front 
of the chapel adjoins the very wall of the 
chamber ; and the mysterious sounds from it 
at night have been well described by I<ord 
Byron : 
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" Now loud, now frantic, 
The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft 
sings 
The owl his anthem when the silent quire 
I^ie with their hallelujahs. quenched like fire. 

" But on the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of heaven, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical — ^a dying accent driven 

Through the huge arch, which soars and sinks again. 
Some deem it but the distant echo given 

Back to the night-wind by the waterfall. 

And harmonized by the old choral wall. 

** Others, that some original shape or form, 

Shaped by decay perchance, hath given the power 
To this gray ruin, with a voice to charm. 

Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower ; 
The cause I know not, nor can solve ; but such 
The fact : — I* ve heard it, — once perhaps too much." 

Never was a traveller in quest of the roman- 
tic in greater luck. I had, in sooth, got lodged 
in another haunted apartment of the Abbey ; 
for in this chamber I/3rd Byron declared he 
had more than once been harassed at midnight 
by a mysterious visitor. A black shapeless 
fiorm would sit cowering upon his bed, and 
after gazing at him for a time with glaring 
eyes, would roll oflF and disappear. The same 
unooath apparition is said to have disturbed 
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the slumbers of a newly married couple that 
once passed their honey-moon in this apart- 
ment. 

I would observe that the access to the Rook 
Cell is by a spiral stone staircase leading up 
into it as into a turret, from the long shadowy 
corridor over the cloisters, one of the mid- 
night walks of the goblin friar. Indeed, to 
the fancies engendered in his brain in this re- 
mote and lonely apartment, incorporated with 
the floating superstitions of the Abbey, we are 
no doubt indebted for the spectral scene in 
'*Don Juan.*' 

** Then as the night was clear, though cold, he threw 
His chamber-door wide open — and went forth 

Into a gallery, of sombre hue, 
Long fumish'd with old pictures of great worth, 

Of knights and dames, heroic and chaste too, 
As doubtless should be people of high birth. 



" No sound except the echo of his sigh 

Or step ran sadly through that antique house, 
When suddenly he heard, or thought so, nigh, 

A supernatural agent — or a mouse, 
Whose little nibbling rustle will embarrass 
Most people, as it plays along the arras. 

" It was no mouse, but lo ! a monk, arrayed 

In cowl, and beads, and dusky garb, appeared 
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Now in the moonlight and now lapsed in shade ; 

With steps that trod as heavy, jet nnheard ; 
His garments only a slight murmur made ; 

He moved as shadowy as the sisters weird. 
But slowly ; and as he passed Juan by 
Glared, without pausing, on him a bright eye. 

"Juan was petrified ; he had heard a hint 
Of such a spirit in these halls of old. 

But thought, like most men, there was nothing in 't 
Beyond the rumor which such spots unfold, 

Coin'd from surviving superstition's mint. 
Which passes ghosts in currency like gold. 

But rarely seen, like gold compared with paper. 

And did he see this ? or was it a vapor ? 
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Once, twice, thrice pass'd, repass'd — the thing of air. 
Or earth beneath, or heaven, or t' other place ; 

And Juan gazed upon it with a stare. 
Yet could not speak nor move, but, on its base 

As stands a statue, stood : he felt his hair 
Twine like a knot of snakes around his face ; 

He tax'd his tongue for words, which were not 
granted : 

To ask the reverend person what he vranted. 

" The third time, after a still longer pause. 

The shadow pass'd away — but where ? the hall 

Was long, and thus far there was no great cause 
To think this vanishing unnatural : 

Doors there were many, through which by the laws 
Of physics, bodies, whether short or tall. 

Might come or go ; but Juan could not state 

Thnmgh which the spectre seem'd to evaporate. 
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" He stood — how, long he knew not, but it seem'd 
An age, — expectant, powerless, with his eyes 

Strain'd on the spot where first the figure gleam'd, 
Then by degrees, recall* d his energies, 

And would have passed the whole off as a dream. 
But could not wake ; he was, he did surmise. 

Waking already, and returned at length 

Back to his chamber, shorn of half his strength." 

As I have already observed, it is difl&cult to 
determine whether Lord Byron was really sub- 
ject to the superstitious fancies which have 
been imputed to him, or whether he merely- 
amused himself by giving currency to them 
among his domestics and dependants. He cer- 
tainly never scrupled to express a belief in 
supernatural visitations, both verbally and in 
his correspondence. If such were his foible, 
the Rock Cell was an admirable place to en- 
gender these delusions. As I have lain awake 
at night, I have heard all kinds of mysterious 
and sighing sounds from the neighboring ruin. 
Distant footsteps, too, and the closing of doors 
in remote parts of the Abbey, would send hol- 
low reverberations and echoes along the cor- 
ridor and up the spiral staircase. Once, in 
fact, I was roused by a strange sound at the 
very door of my chamber. I threw it open, 
and a form ** black and shapeless with glaring 
eyes'* stood before me. It proved, however, 
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neither ghost nor goblin, but my friend Boat- 
swain, the great Newfoundland dog, who had 
conceived a companionable liking for me, and 
occasionally sought me in my apartment. To 
the hauntings of even such a visitant as honest 
Boatswain may we attribute some of the mar- 
vellous stories about the Goblin Friar. 




Vbe Xtttle mibite %aX>v. 

IN the course of a morning's ride with Col- 
onel Wildman, about the Abbey lands, we 
found ourselves in one of the prettiest little 
wild-woods imaginable. The road to it had 
led us among rocky ravines overhung with 
thickets, and now wound through birchen 
dingles, and among beautiful groves and 
clumps of elms and beeches. A limpid rill 
of sparkling water, winding and doubling in 
perplexed mazes, crossed our path repeatedly, 
so as to give the wood the appearance of being 
watered by numerous rivulets. The solitary 
and romatic look of this piece of woodland, 
and the frequent recurrence of its mazy stream, 
put him in mind, Colonel Wildman said, of 
the little German fairy tale of Undine, in 
which is recorded the adventures of a knight 
who had married a water-nymph. As he rode 
with his bride through her native woods, every 
stream claimed her as a relative ; one was a 
brother, another an uncle, another a cousin. 
IIS 
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We rode on, amusing ourselves with apply- 
ing this fanciful tale to the charming scenery 
around us, until we came to a lowly gray-stone 
farm-house, of ancient date, situated in a 
solitary glen, on the margin of the brook, and 
overshadowed by venerable trees. It went by 
the name, as I was told, of the Weir Mill 
farm-house. With this rustic mansion was 
connected a little tale of real life, some cir- 
cumstances of which were related to me on 
the spot, and others I collected in the course 
of my sojourn at the Abbey. 

Not long after Colonel Wildman had pur- 
chased the estate of Newstead, he made it a 
visit for the purpose of planning repairs and 
alterations. As he was rambling one evening, 
about dusk, in company with his architect, 
through this little piece of woodland, he was 
struck with its peculiar characteristics, and 
then, for the first time, compared it to the 
haunted wood of Undine. While he was 
making the remark, a small female figure, in 
white, flitted by without speaking a word, or 
indeed appearing to notice them. Her step 
was scarcely heard as she passed, and her form 
was indistinct in the twilight. 

** What a figure for a fairy or sprite ! ** ex- 
claimed Colonel Wildman. **How much a 
poet or a romance writer would make of such 
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an apparition, at such a time and in such a 
place!'' 

He began to congratulate himself upon hav- 
fng some elfin inhabitant for his haunted 
wood, when, on proceeding a few paces, he 
found a white frill lying in the path, which 
had evidently fallen from the figure that had 
just passed. 

*' Well," said he, '' after all, this is neither 
sprite nor fairy, but a being of flesh and blood 
and muslin." 

Continuing on, he came to where the road 
passed by an old mill in front of the Abbey. 
The people of the mill were at the door. He 
paused and inquired whether any visitor had 
been at the Abbey, but was answered in the 
negative. 

** Has nobody passed by here ? " 

**No one, sir." 

** That's strange! Surely I met a female 
in white, who must have passed along this 
path." 

* ' Oh, sir, you mean the Little White Lady ; 
— oh, yes, she passed by here not long since. ' * 

**The Little White Lady ! And pray who 
is the Little White Lady ? " 

** Why, sir, that nobody knows ; she lives in 
the Weir Mill farm-house, down in the skirts 
of the wood. She comes to the Abbey every 
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morning, keeps about it all day, and goes away 
at night. She speaks to nobody, and we are 
rather shy of her, for we don 't know what to 
make of her.*' 

Colonel Wildman now concluded that it was 
some artist or amateur employed in making 
sketches of the Abbey, and thought no more 
about the matter. He went to I^ondon, and 
was absent for some time. In the interim, his 
sister, who was newly married, came with her 
husband to pass the honey-moon at the Abbey. 
The Uttle White Lady still resided in the 
Weir Mill farm-house, on the border of the 
haunted wood, and continued her visits daily 
to the Abbey. Her dress was always the 
same : a white gown with a black spencer or 
bodice, and a white hat with a short veil that 
screened the upper part of her countenance. 
Her habits were shy, lonely, and silent ; she 
spoke to no one, and sought no companionship, 
excepting with the Newfoundland dog, that 
had belonged to Lord Byron. His friendship 
she secured by caressing him and occasionally 
bringing him food, and he became the com- 
panion of her solitary walks. She avoided 
all strangers, and wandered about the retired 
parts of the garden ; sometimes sitting for 
hours by the tree on which Lord Byron had 
carved his name, or at the foot of the monu- 
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ment which he had erected among the ruins 
of the chapel. Sometimes she read, sometimes 
she wrote with a pencil on a small slate which 
she carried with her, but much of her time was 
passed in a kind of reverie. 

The people about the place gradually became 
accustomed to her, and suffered her to wander 
about unmolested ; their distrust of her sub- 
sided on discovering that most of her peculiar 
and lonely habits arose from the misfortune of 
being deaf and dumb. Still she was regarded 
with some degree of shyness, for it was the 
common opinion that she was not exactly in 
her right mind. 

Colonel Wildman's sister was informed of 
all these circumstances by the servants of the 
Abbey, among whom the Little White Lady 
was a theme of frequent discussion. The 
Abbey and its monastic environs being haunted 
ground, it was natural that a mysterious vis- 
itant of the kind, and one supposed to be 
under the influence of mental hallucination, 
should inspire awe in a person unaccustomed 
to the place. As Coloqel Wildman's sister 
was one day walking along a broad terrage 
of the garden she suddenly beheld the Little 
White Lady coming towards her, and, in the 
surprise and agitation of the moment, turned 
and ran into the house. 
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Day after day now elapsed, and nothing 
more was seen of this singular personage. 
Colonel Wildman at length arrived at the 
Abbey, and his sister mentioned to him her 
rencounter and fright in the garden. It brought 
to mind his own adventure with the Little 
White Lady in the wood of Undine, and he 
was surprised to find that she still continued 
her mysterious wanderings about the Abbey. 
The mystery was soon explained. Immedi- 
ately after he received a letter written in the 
most minute and delicate female hand, and in 
elegant and even eloquent language. It was 
from the Little White Lady. She had noticed 
and been shocked by the abrupt retreat of Col- 
onel Wildman' s sister on seeing her in the gar- 
den-walk, and expressed her unhappiness at 
being an object of alarm to any of his family. 
She explained the motives of her frequent and 
long visits to the Abbey, which proved to be a 
singularly enthusiastic idolatry of the genius 
of Lord Byron, and a solitary and passionate 
delight in haunting the scenes he had once in- 
habited. She hinted at the infirmities which 
cut her off from all social communion with her 
fellow-beings, and at her situation in life as 
desolate and bereaved ; and concluded by hop- 
ing that he would not deprive her of her only 
comfort, the permission of visiting the Abbey 
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occasionally, and lingering about the walks 
and gardens. 

Colonel Wildman now made further inquiries 
concerning her, and found that she was a great 
favorite with the people of the farm-house 
where she boarded, from the gentleness, quie- 
tude, and innocence of her manners. *When at 
home, she passed the greater part of her time 
in a small sitting-room, reading and writing. 

Colonel Wildman immediately called on her 
at the farm-house. She received him with 
some agitation and embarrassment, but his 
frankness and urbanity soon put her at her 
ease. She was past the bloom of youth, a pale, 
nervous little being, and apparently deficient 
in most of her physical organs, for in addition 
to being deaf and dumb, she saw but imper- 
fectly. They carried on a communication by 
means of a small slate, which she drew out of 
her reticule, and on which they wrote their 
questions and replies. In writing or reading 
she always approached her eyes close to the 
written characters. 

This defective organization was accompanied 
by a morbid sensibility almost amounting to 
disease. She had not been born deaf and 
dumb, but had lost her hearing in a fit of sick- 
ness, and with it the power of distinct articula- 
tion. Her life had evidently been checkered 
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and unhappy ; she was apparently without 
family or friend, a lonely, desolate being, cut 
oflFfrom society by her infirmities. 

I am always amongst strangers,*' said she, 

as much so in my native country as I could 
be in the remotest parts of the world. By all 
I am considered as a stranger and an alien ; no 
one will acknowledge any connection with me. 
I seem not to belong to the human species.** 

Such were the circumstances that Colonel 
Wildman was able to draw forth in the course 
of his conversation, and they strongly inter- 
ested him in favor of this poor enthusiast. 
He was too devout an admirer of Lord Byron 
himself not to sympathize in this extraordinary 
zeal of one of his votaries, and he entreated her 
to renew her visits to the Abbey, assuring her 
that the edifice and its grounds should always 
be open to her. 

The I^ittle White Lady now resumed her 
daily walks in the Monks* Garden, and her oc- 
casional seat at the foot of the monument ; she 
was shy and diffident, however, and evidently 
fearful of intruding. If any persons were 
walking in the garden, she would avoid them, 
and seek the most remote parts ; and was seen 
like a sprite, only by gleams and glimpses, as 
she glided among the groves and thickets. 
Many of her feelings and fancies, during these 
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lonely rambles, were embodied in verse, noted 
down on her tablet, and transferred to paper in 
the evening on her return to the farm-house. 
Some of these verses now lie before me, writ- 
ten with considerable harmony of versification, 
but chiefly curious as being illustrative of that 
singular and enthusiastic idolatry with which 
she almost worshipped the genius of Byron, or 
rather the romantic image of him formed by 
her imagination. 

Two or three extracts may not be unaccept- 
able. The following are from a long rhapsody 
addressed to I^ord Byron : 

" By what dread charm thou rulest the mind 

It is not given for us to know ; 
We glow with feelings undefined, 
Nor can explain from whence they flow. 

'' Not that fond love which passion breathes 

And youthful hearts inflame ; 

The soul a nobler homage gives, 

And bows to thy great name. 

" Oft have we own*d the muses* skill, 

And proved the power of song, 
But sweetest notes ne'er woke the thrill 
That solely to thy verse belong. 

" This — but far more, for thee we prove, 

Something that bears a holier name 
Than the pure dream of early love, 
Or friendship's nobler flame. 
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" Something divine — Oh ! what it is 

Thy muse alone can tell, 
So sweet, but so profound the bliss 
We dread to break the spell." 

This singular and romantic infatuation, for 
such it might truly be called, was entirely 
spiritual and ideal, for, as she herself declares 
in another of her rhapsodies, she had never 
beheld I/)rd Byron; he was, to her, a mere 
phantom of the brain. 

** I ne'er have drunk thy glance, — thy form 

My earthly eye has never seen, 
Though oft when fancy's visions warm, 

It greets me in some blissful dream : 
Greets me, as greets the sainted seer 

Some radiant visitant from high, 
When heaven's own strains break on his ear, 

And wrap his soul in ecstay." 

Her poetical wanderings and musings were 
not confined to the Abbey grounds, but ex- 
tended to all parts of the neighborhood con- 
nected with the memory of Lord Byron, and 
among the rest to the groves and gardens of 
Annesley Hall, the seat of his early passion 
for Miss Chaworth. One of her poetical effu- 
sions mentions her as having seen from Howet*s 
Hill in Annesley Park, a "sylph-like form,*' 
in a car drawn by milk-white horses, passing 
by the foot of the hill, who proved to be the 
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** favorite child" seen by Lord Byron in his 
memorable interview with Miss Chaworth after 
her marriage. That favorite child was now 
a blooming girl approaching to womanhood, 
and seems to have understood something of 
the character and story of this singular visi- 
tant, and to have treated her with gentle sym- 
pathy. The lyittle White Lady expresses in 
touching terms, in a note to her verses, her 
sense of this gentle courtesy. ** The benevo- 
lent condescension,*' says she, ** of that amiable 
and interesting young lady, to the unfortunate 
writer of these simple lines, will remain en- 
graved upon a grateful memory, till the vital 
spark that now animates a heart that too sen- 
sibly feels and too seldom experiences such 
kindness, is forever extinct. ' ' 

In the meantime, Colonel Wildman, in oc- 
casional interviews, had obtained further par- 
ticulars of the story of the stranger, and 
found that poverty was added to the other 
evils of her forlorn and isolated state. Her 
name was Sophia Hyatt. She was the daughter 
of a country bookseller, but both her parents 
had died several years before. At their death, 
her sole dependence was upon her brother, 
who allowed her a small annuity on her share 
of the property left by their father, and which 
remained in his hands. Her brother, who was 
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a captain of a merchant vessel, removed with 
his family to America, leaving her almost alone 
in the world, for she had no other relative in 
England but a cousin, of whom she knew al- 
most nothing. She received her annuity regu- 
larly for a time, but unfortunately her brother 
died in the West Indies, leaving his affairs in 
confusion, and his estate overhung by several 
commercial claims, which threatened to swallow 
up the whole. Under these disastrous circum- 
stances, her annuity suddenly ceased ; she had 
in vain tried to obtain a renewal of it from the 
widow, or even an account of the state of her 
brother's affairs. Her letters for three years 
past had remained unanswered, and she would 
have been exposed to the horrors of the most 
abject want, but for a pittance quarterly doled 
out to her by her cousin in England. 

Colonel Wildman entered with characteristic 
benevolence into the story of her troubles. 
He saw that she was a helpless, unprotected 
being, unable, from her infirmities and her 
ignorance of the world, to prosecute her just 
claims. He obtained from her the address of 
her relations in America, and of the commercial 
connection of her brother ; promised, through 
the medium of his own agents in Liverpool, to 
institute an inquiry into the situation of her 
brother's affairs, and to forward any letters 
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she might write, so as to insure their reaching 
their place of destination. 

Inspired with some faint hopes, the Little 
White I^dy continued her wanderings about 
the Abbey and its neighborhood. The deli- 
cacy and timidity of her deportment increased 
the interest already felt for her by Mrs. Wild- 
man. That lady, with her wonted kindness, 
sought to make acquaintance with her, and 
inspire her with confidence. She invited her 
into the Abbey ; treated her with the most 
delicate attention, and, seeing that she had a 
great turn for reading, offered her the loan of 
any books in her possession. She borrowed a 
few, particularly the works of Sir Walter Scott, 
but soon returned them ; the writings of IfOrd 
Byron seemed to form the only study in which 
she delighted, and when not occupied in read- 
ing those, her time was passed in passionate 
meditations on his genius. Her enthusiasm 
spread an ideal world around her, in which she 
moved and existed as in a dream, forgetful at 
times of the real miseries which beset her in 
her mortal state. 

One of her rhapsodies is, however, of a very 
melancholy cast ; anticipating her own death, 
which .her fragile frame and growing infirmi- 
ties rendered but too probable. It is headed 
by the following paragraph : 
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** Written beneath the tree on Crowholt 
Hill, where it is my wish to be interred (if I 
should die in Newstead).** 

I subjoin a few of the stanzas : they are 
addressed to Lord Byron. 

" Thou, while thou stand*st beneath this tree, 
While by thy foot this earth is press'd, 
Think, here the wanderer's ashes be — 
And wilt thou say, sweet be thy rest ! 

• • • • • • • 

" 'T would add even to a seraph's bliss. 

Whose sacred charge thou then may be, 
To guide — to guard — yes, Byron ! yes, 
That glory is reserved for me. 

" If woes below may plead above 

A frail heart's error, mine forgiven. 
To that * high world ' I soar, where * love 
Surviving ' forms the bliss of Heaven. 

** O wheresoever, in realms above, 
Assigned my spirit's new ahode, 
' T will watch thee with a seraph's love. 
Till thou too soar'st to meet thy God. 

" And here, beneath this lonely tree — 

Beneath the earth thy feet have press'd 
My dust shall sleep — once dear to thee 
These scenes — here may the wanderer rest ! " 

In the midst of her reveries and rapsodies, 
tidings reached Newstead of the untimely death 
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of Lord Byron. How they were received by 
this humble but passionate devotee I could not 
ascertain ; her life was too obscure and lonely 
to furnish much personal anecdote, but among 
her poetical effusions are several written in a 
broken and irregular manner and evidently 
under great agitation. 

The following sonnet is the most coherent 
and most descriptive of her peculiar state of 
mind : 

" Well, thou art gone — but what wert thou to me ? 

I never saw thee — never heard thy voice. 
Yet my soul seemed to claim affiance with thee. 

The Roman bard has sung of fields Blysian, 
Where the soul sojourns ere she visits earth ; 

Sure it was there my spirit knew thee, Byron ! 
Thine image haunteth me like a past vision ; 

It hath enshrined itself in my heart's core ; 
'T is my soul's soul — it fills the whole creation. 

For I do live but in that world ideal. 
Which the muse peopleth with her bright fancies, 

And of that world thou art a monarch real, 
Nor ever earthly sceptre ruled a kingdom, 

With sway so potent as thy lyre, the mind's do- 
minion." 

Taking all the circumstances here adduced 
into consideration, it is evident that this strong 
excitement and exclusive occupation of the 
mind upon one subject, operating upon a sys- 
tem in a high state of morbid irritability, was 

VOL. U.— Q 
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in danger of producing that species of mental 
derangement called monomania. The poor lit- 
tle being was aware, herself, of the dangers 
of her case, and alluded to it in the following 
passage of a letter to Colonel Wildman, which 
presents one of the most lamentable pictures of 
anticipated evil ever conjured up by the human 
mind. 

**I have long,'* writes she, **too sensibly 
felt the decay of my mental faculties, which I 
consider as the certain indication of that dreaded 
calamity which I anticipate with such terror. 
A strange idea has long haunted my mind, 
that Swift* s dreadful fate will be mine. It is 
not ordinary insanity I so much apprehend, 
but something worse — absolute idiotism ! 

** O sir ! think what I must suffer from such 
an idea, without an earthly friend to look up 
to for protection in such a wretched state — ex- 
posed to the indecent insults which such spec- 
tacles always excite. But I dare not dwell upon 
the thought ; it would facilitate the event I so 
much dread and contemplate with horror. Yet 
I cannot help thinking from people's behavior 
to me at times, and from after-reflections upon 
my conduct, that symptoms of the disease are 
already apparent.** 

Five months passed away, but the letters 
written by her, and forwarded by Colonel 
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Wildman to America, relative to her brother*s 
affairs, remained unanswered ; the inquiries 
instituted by the Colonel had as yet proved 
equally fruitless. A deeper gloom and de- 
spondency now seemed to gather upon her mind. 
She began to talk of leaving Newstead, and 
repairing to lyondon, in the vague hope of ob- 
taining relief or redress by instituting some 
legal process to ascertain and enforce the will 
of her deceased brother. Weeks elapsed, how- 
ever, before she could summon up suflScient 
resolution to tear herself away from the scene 
of poetical fascination. The following simple 
stanzas, selected from a number written about 
the time, express in humble rhymes the melan- 
choly that preyed upon her spirits : 

" Farewell to thee, Newstead, thy time-riven towers 
Shall meet the fond gaze of the pilgrim no more ; 
No more may she roam through thy walks and thy 
bowers, 
Nor muse in thy cloisters at eve*s pensive hour. 

" Oh how shall I leave you, ye hills and ye dales. 
When lost in sad musing, though sad not unblest 
A pilgrim I stray— Ah ! in these lonely vales, 
I hoped, vainly hoped, that the pilgrim might rest. 

" Yet rest is far distant — in the dark vale of death 
Alone shall I find it, an outcast forlorn — 
But hence vain complaints, though by fortune bereft 
Of all that could solace in life's early morn. 
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" Is not man from his birth doomed a pilgrim to roam 
0*er the world's dreary wilds, whence by fortune's 
rude gust, 
In his path, if some flow'ret of joy chanced to bloom. 
It is torn and its foliage laid low in the dust'' 

At length she fixed upon a day for her de- 
parture. On the day previous, she paid a 
farewell visit to the Abbey ; wandering over 
every part of the gtounds and garden ; pausing 
and lingering at every place particularly asso- 
ciated with the recollections of Lord Byron ; 
and passing a long time seated at the foot of 
the monument, which she used to call **her 
altar.'* Seeking Mrs. Wildman, she placed in 
her hands a sealed packet, with an earnest re- 
quest that she would not open it until after her 
departure from the neighborhood. This done, 
she took an affectionate leave of her, and with 
many bitter tears bade farewell to the Abbey. 

On retiring to her room that evening, Mrs. 
Wildman could not refrain from inspecting the 
legacy of this singular being. On opening the 
packet, she found a number of fugitive poems, 
written in a most delicate and minute hand, 
and evidently the fruits of her reveries and 
meditations during her lonely rambles ; from 
these the foregoing extracts have been made. 
These were accompanied by a voluminous let- 
ter, written with the pathos and eloquence of 
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genuine feeling, and depicting her peculiar 
situation and singular state of mind in dark 
but painful colors. 

**Tlie last time," says she, **that I had 
the pleasure of seeing you, in the garden, you 
asked me why I leave Newstead ; when I told 
you my circumstances obliged me, the expres- 
sion of concern which I fancied I observed in 
your look and manner would have encouraged 
me to have been explicit at the time, but from 
my inability of expressing myself verbally.'* 

She then goes on to detail precisely her pecu- 
niary circumstances, by which it appears that 
her whole dependence for subsistence was on 
an allowance of thirteen pounds a year from 
her cousin, who bestowed it through a feeling 
of pride, lest his relative should come upon the 
parish. During two years this pittance had 
been augmented from other sources, to twenty- 
three pounds, but the last year it had shrunk 
within its original bounds, and was yielded so 
grudgingly, that she could not feel sure of its 
continuance from one quarter to another. More 
than once it had been withheld on slight pre- 
tences, and she was in constant dread lest it 
should be entirely withdrawn. 

**It is with' extreme reluctance," observes 
she, * * that I have so far exposed my unfortu- 
nate situation ; but I thought you expected to 
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know something more of it, and I feared that 
Colonel Wildman, deceived by appearances, 
might think that I am in no immediate want, 
and that the delay of a few weeks, or months, 
respecting the inquiry can be of no material 
consequence. It is absolutely necessary to the 
success of the business that Colonel Wildman 
should know the exact state of my circum- 
stances without reserve, that he may be enabled 
to make a correct representation of them to 
any gentlemen whom he intends to interest, 
who, I presume, if they are not of America 
themselves, have some connections there, 
through whom my friends may be convinced 
of the reality of my distress, if they pretend 
to doubt it, as I suppose they do : but to be 
more explicit is impossible ; it would be too 
humiliating to particularize the circumstances 
of the embarrassment in which I am unhappily 
involved — my utter destitution. To disclose 
all, might, too, be liable to an inference which 
I hope I am not so void of delicacy, of natural 
pride, as to endure the thought of. Pardon 
me, madam, for thus giving trouble where I 
have no right to do — compelled to throw my- 
self upon Colonel Wildman* s humanity, to 
entreat his earnest exertions in my behalf, for 
it is now my only resource. Yet do not too 
much despise me for thus submitting to imperi- 
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ous necessity, — it is not love of life, believe 
me it is not, nor anxiety for its preservation. I 
cannot say, * There are things that make the 
world dear to me,' — for in the world there is 
not an object to make me wish to linger here 
another hour, could I find that rest and peace 
in the grave which I have never found on earth, 
and I fear will be denied me there.** 

Another part of her letter develops more 
completely the dark despondency hinted at in 
the conclusion of the foregoing extract — and 
presents* a lamentable instance of a mind 
diseased, which sought in vain, amidst sorrow 
and calamit}', the sweet consolations of relig- 
ious faith. 

**That my existence has hitherto been pro- 
longed,** says she, ** often beyond what I have 
thought to have been its destined period, is 
astonishing to myself. Often when my situa- 
tion has been as desperate as hopeless, or more 
so, if possible than it is at present, some unex- 
pected interposition of Providence has rescued 
me from a fate that has appeared inevitable. I 
do not particularly allude to recent circum- 
stances or latter years, for from my earlier years 
I have been the child of Providence — then why 
should I distrust its care now ? I do not distrust 
it — neither do I trust it. I feel perfectly unanx- 
ious^ unqonqemed, and indifferent as to the fu- 
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ture ; but this is not trust in Providence — not 
that trust which alone claims its protection. I 
know this is a blamable indifference — it is more 
— for it reaches to the interminable future. It 
turns almost with disgust from the bright pros- 
pects which religion offers for the consolation 
and support of the wretched, and to which I was 
early taught, by an almost adored mother, to 
look forward with hope and joy ; but to me 
they can afford no consolation. Not that I 
doubt the sacred truths that religion inculcates. 
I cannot doubt — though I confess I have some- 
times tried to do so, because I no longer wish 
for that immortality of which it assures us. 
My only wish now is for rest and peace — end- 
less rest. * For rest — but not to feel 't is rest,' 
but I cannot delude myself with the hope that 
such rest will be my lot. I feel an internal 
evidence, stronger than any arguments that 
reason or religion can enforce, that I have that 
within me which is imperishable ; that drew 
not its origin from the * clod of the valley.* 
With this conviction, but without a hope to 
brighten the prospect of that dreaded future, — 

* I dare not look beyond the tomb, 

Yet cannot hope for peace before.* 

**Such an unhappy frame of mind, I am 
sure, madam, must excite your commiseration. 
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It is perhaps owing, in part at least, to the 
solitude in which I have lived, I may say, even 
in the midst of society, when I have mixed in 
it, as my infirmities entirely exclude me from 
that sweet intercourse of kindred spirits — that 
sweet solace of refined conversation ; the little 
intercourse I have at any time with those 
around me cannot be termed conversation, — 
they are not kindred spirits ; and even where 
circumstances have associated me (but rarely 
indeed) with superior and cultivated minds, 
who have not disdained to admit me to their 
society, they could not by all their generous 
eflforts, even in early youth, lure from my dark 
soul the thoughts that loved to lie buried there, 
nor inspire me with the courage to attempt 
their disclosure ; and yet of all the pleasures 
of polished life which fancy has often pictured 
to me in such vivid colors, there is not one that 
I have so ardently coveted as that sweet 
reciprocation of ideas, the supreme bliss of en- 
lightened minds in the hour of social con- 
verse. But this I knew was not decreed for 
me, — 

* Yet this was in my nature, — 

but since the loss of my hearing, I have always 
been incapable of verbal conversation. I need 
not, however, inform you, madam, of this. 
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At the first interview with which j'ou favored 
me, you quickly discovered my peculiar un- 
happiness in this respect : j'ou perceived, from 
my manner, that any attempt to draw me into 
conversation would be in vain : had it been 
otherwise, perhaps you would not have dis- 
dained now and then to have soothed the lonely 
wanderer with yours. I have sometimes fancied, 
when I have seen you in the walk, that you 
seemed to wish to encourage me to throw ray- 
self in your way. Pardon me if my imagination, 
too apt to beguile me with such dear illusions, 
has deceived me into too presumptuous an idea 
here. You must have observed that I generally 
endeavored to avoid both you and Colonel 
Wildman. It was to spare your generous 
hearts the pain of witnessing distress you could 
not alleviate. Thus cut off, as it were, from 
all human society, I have been compelled to 
live in a world of my own, and certainly with 
the beings with which my world is peopled I 
am at no loss to converse. But, though I love 
solitude and am never in want of subjects to 
amuse my fancy, yet solitude too much in- 
dulged in must necessarily have an unhappy 
effect upon the mind, which, when left to seek 
for resources wholly within itself, will unavoid- 
ably, in hours of gloom and despondency, brood 
over corroding thoughts that prey upon the 
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misanthrope— e^Kcially with those who, from 
constitntion or eaily misfoitnnes, are indined 
to mdancholy, and to view human nature in 
its daiiL shades. And have I not cause §or 
gloomy reflecticnis? The utter loudness of 
my lot would alone have rendered existence a 
curse to one whose heart nature has formed 
glowing with all the warmth of social affection, 
yet without an object on which to place it — 
without one natural connection, one earthly 
friend to appeal to, to shield me from the con- 
tempt, indignities, and insults, to which my 
deserted situation continually exposed me." 

I am giving long extracts from this letter, 
yet I cannot refrain from subjoining another 
letter, which depicts her feelings with respect 
to Newstead. 

** Permit me, madam, again to request your 
and Colonel Wildman's acceptance of those 
acknowledgments which I cannot too often 
repeat, for your unexampled goodness to a rude 
stranger. I know I ought not to have taken 
advantage of your extreme good-nature so 
frequently as I have. I should have absented 
myself from your garden during the stay of 
the company at the Abbey ; but, as I knew I 
must be gone long before they would leave it, 
I could not deny myself the indulgence, as you 
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so freely gave me your permission to continue 
my walks ; but now they are at an end. I 
have taken my last farewell of every dear and 
interesting spot, which I now never hope to see 
again, unless my disembodied spirit may be 
permitted to revisit them. — Yet, oh ! if Provi- 
dence should enable me again to support mj'- 
self with any degree of respectability, and you 
should grant me some little humble shed, with 
what joy shall I return and renew my delight- 
ful rambles. But dear as Newstead is to me, 
I will never again come under the same un- 
happy circumstances as I have this last time — 
never without the means of at least securing 
myself from contempt. How dear, how very 
dear Newstead is to me, how unconquerable the 
infatuation that possesses me, I am now going 
to give a too convincing proof. In offering to 
your acceptance the worthless trifles that will 
accompany this, I hope you will believe that I 
have no view to your amusement. I dare not 
hope that the consideration of their being the 
products of your own garden, and most of them 
written there, in my little tablet, while sitting 
at the foot of my Altar — I could not, I cannot 
resist the earnest desire of leaving this memo- 
rial of the many happy hours I have there en- 
joyed. Oh ! do not reject them, madam ; 
suffer them to remain with you ; and if you 
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should deign to honor them with a perusal, when 
you read them, repress, if you can, the smile 
that I know will too naturally arise when you 
recollect the appearance of the wretched being 
who has dared to devote her whole soul to the 
contemplation of such more than human ex- 
cellence. Yet ridiculous as such devotion may 
appear to some, I must take leave to say, that, 
if the sentiments which I have entertained for 
that exalted being could be duly appreciated, 
I trust they would be found to be of such a 
nature as is no dishonor even for him to have 
inspired.'' . . . 

** I am now coming to take a last, last view 
of scenes too deeply impressed upon my mem- 
ory ever to be eflfaced even by madness itself. 

madam ! may you never know, nor be able 
to conceive the agony I endure in tearing my- 
self from all that the world contains of dear 
and sacred to me : the only spot on earth where 

1 can ever hope for peace or comfort. — May 
every blessing the world has to bestow attend 
you, or, rather, may you long, long live in the 
enjoyment of the delights of your own para- 
dise, in secret seclusion from a world that has 
no real blessings to bestow. Now I go ; — but 
O might I dare to hope that, when you are en- 
joying these blissful scenes, a thought of the 
unhappy wanderer might sometimes cross your 
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mind, how soothing would such an idea be, if 
I dared to indulge it ; — could you see my heart 
at this moment, how needless would it be to as- 
sure you of the respectful gratitude, the affec- 
tionate esteem, this heart must ever bear you 
both." 

The effect of this letter upon the sensitive 
heart of Mrs. Wildman may be more readily 
conceived than expressed. Her first impulse 
was to give a home to this poor homeless being, 
and to fix her in the midst of those scenes which 
formed her earthly paradise^ She communi- 
cated her wishes to Colonel Wildman, and they 
met with an immediate response in his gener- 
ous bosom. It was settled on the spot, that an 
apartment should be fitted up for the lyittle 
White Lady in one of the new farm-houses, 
and every arrangement made for her comfort- 
able and permanent maintenance on the estate. 
With a woman's prompt benevolence, Mrs. 
Wildman, before she laid her head upon her 
pillow, wrote the following letter to the desti- 
tute stranger : 

'* Newstkad Abbby, 

'* Tuesday night, Sept 20th, 1825. 

*' On retiring to my bedchamber this evening I have 
opened your letter, and cannot lose a moment in ex- 
pressing to you the strong interest which it has ex- 
cited both in Colonel Wildman and myself, £rom the 
details of your peculiar situation, and the delicate, 
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and, let me add, elegant language in which they are 
conveyed. I am anxious that my note should reach 
you previous to your departure from this neighbor- 
hood, and should be truly happy if, by any arrange- 
ment for your accommodation, I could prevent the 
necessity of your undertaking the journey. Colonel 
Wildman begs me to assure you that he will use his 
best exertion in the investigation of those matters 
which you have confided to him, and should you 
remain here at present, or return again after a short 
absence, I trust we shall find means to become better 
acquainted, and to convince you of the interest I feel, 
and the real satisfaction it would afford me to con- 
tribute in any way to your comfort and happiness. I 
will only now add my thanks for the little packet 
which I received with your letter, and I must confess 
that the letter has so entirely engaged my attention, 
that I have not as yet had time for the attentive peru- 
sal of its companion. 

" Believe me, dear madam, 
** with sincere good wishes, 
" Yours truly, 

"LomsA WH^DMAN," 

Early the next morning a servant was dis- 
patched with the letter to the Weir Mill farm, 
but returned with the information that the I^it- 
tle White Lady had set ofiF, before his arrival, 
in company with the farmer's wife, in a cart 
for Nottingham, to take her place in the coach 
for London. Mrs. Wildman ordered him to 
mount horse instantly, follow with all speed, 
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and deliver the letter into her hand before the 
departure of the coach. 

The bearer of good tidings spared neither 
whip nor spur, and arrived at Nottingham on 
a gallop. On entering the town, a crowd ob- 
structed him in the principal street. He checked 
his horse to make his wa\' through it quietly-. 
As the crowd opened to the right and left, he 
beheld a human body lying on the pavement. 
It was the corpse of the Little White Lady ! 

It seems, that, on arri\'ing in town and dis- 
mounting from the cart, the farmer's wife had 
parted with her to go on an errand, and the 
Little White Lady continued on toward the 
coach-oflBce. In crossing a street, a cart came 
along, driven at a rapid rate. The driver called 
out to her, but she was too deaf to hear his 
voice or the rattling of his cart. In an instant 
she was knocked down by the horse, the wheels 
passed over her body, and she died without a 
groan. 
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THE BERMUDAS. 



A SHAKESPEARIAN RESEARCH. 



" Who did not think, till within these foure yeares, 
but that these islands had been rather a habitation for 
Divells, than fit for men to dwell in ? Who did not 
hate the name, when hee was on land, and shun the 
place when he was on the seas ? But behold the mis- 
prison and conceits of the world ! For true and large 
experience hath now told us, it is one of the sweetest 
paradises that be upon earth.'' 

"A Pl^AINE DKSCRIPT. of THE BARMUDAS," 1613. 

IN the course of a voyage home from Eng- 
land, our ship had been struggling, for 
two or three weeks, with perverse head- 
winds and a stormy sea. It was in the month 
of May, yet the weather had at times a wintry 
sharpness, and it was apprehended that we 
were in the neighborhood of floating islands 
of ice, which at that season of the year drift 
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out of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and some- 
times occasion the wreck of noble ships. 

Wearied out by the continued oppositions of 
the elements, our captain bore away to the 
south, in hopes of catching the expiring 
breath of the trade-winds, and making what is 
called the southern passage. A few days 
wrought, as it were, a magical *' sea change " 
in everything around us. We seemed to 
emerge into a diflferent wqrld. The late dark 
and angry sea, lashed up into roaring and 
swashing surges, became calm and sunny ; 
the rude w4nds died away ; and gradually a 
light breeze sprang up directly aft, filling out 
every sail, and wafting us smoothly along on 
an even keel. The air softened into a bland 
and delightful temperature. Dolphins began 
to play about us ; the nautilus came floating 
by, like a fairy ship, with its mimic sail and 
rainbow tints ; and flying-fish, from time to 
time, made their short excursive flights, and 
occasionally fell upon the deck. The cloaks 
and overcoats in which we had hitherto wrap- 
ped ourselves, and moped about the vessel, 
were thrown aside ; for a summer warmth had 
succeeded to the late wintry chills. Sails were 
stretched as awnings over the quarter-deck, to 
protect us from the midday sun. Under these 
we lounged away the day, in luxurious indo- 
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lence, musing, with half-shut eyes, upon the 
quiet ocean. The night was scarcely less beau- 
tiful than the day. The rising moon sent a 
quivering column of silver along the undulat- 
ing surface of the deep, and, gradually climb- 
ing the heaven, lit up our towering topsails 
and swelling mainsails, and spread a pale, 
mysterious light around. As our ship made 
her whispering way through this dreamy 
world of waters, every boisterous sound on 
board was charmed to silence ; and the low 
whistle, or drowsy sound, of a sailor from the 
forecastle, or the tinkling of a guitar, and the 
soft warbling of a female voice from the quar- 
ter-deck, seemed to derive a witching melody 
from the scene and hour. I was reminded of 
Oberon*s exquisite description of music and 
moonlight on the ocean : 

..." Thou rememberest 
Since once I sat upon a promontory. 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ; 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres 
To hear the sea-maid's music." 

Indeed, I was in the very mood to conjure 
up all the imaginary beings with which poetry 
has peopled old Ocean, and almost ready to 
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fancy I heard the distant song of the mermaid, 
or the mellow shell of the triton, and to picture 
to myself Neptune and Amphitrite with all 
their pageant sweeping along the dim horizon. 
A day or two of such fanciful voyaging 
brought us in sight of the Bermudas, which 
first looked like mere summer clouds, peering 
above the quiet ocean. All day we glided 
along in sight of them, with just wind enough 
to fill our sails ; and never did land appear 
more lovely. They were clad in emerald ver- 
dure, beneath the serenest of skies : not an 
angry wave broke upon their quiet shores, and 
small fishing craft, riding on the crystal waves, 
seemed as if hung in air. It was such a scene 
that Fletcher pictured to himself, when he 
extolled the halcyon lot of the fisherman : 

" Ah ! would thou knewest how much it better were 
To bide among the simple fisher-swains : 

No shrieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here, 
Nor is our simple pleasure mixed with pains. 

Our sports begin with the beginning year : 

In calms, to pull the leaping fish to land ; 

In roughs, to sing and dance along the yellow sand." 

In contemplating these beautiful islands, and 
the peaceful sea around them, I could hardly 
realize that these were the ** still vexed Ber- 
moothes * ' of Shakespeare, once the dread of 
mariners, and infamous in the narratives of the 
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early discoverers, for the dangers and disasters 
which beset them. Such, however, was the 
case ; and the islands derived additional inter- 
est in my eyes, from fancying that I could 
trace in their early history, and in the super- 
stitious notions connected with them, some of 
the elements of Shakespeare's wild and beauti- 
ful drama of the Tempest. I shall take the 
liberty of citing a few historical facts in sup- 
port of this idea, which may claim some 
additional attention from the American reader, 
as being connected with the first settlement of 
Virginia. 

At the time when Shakespeare was in the 
fulness of his talent, and seizing upon every- 
thing that could furnish aliment to his imagi- 
nation, the colonization of Virginia was a 
favorite object of enterprise among people of 
condition in England, and several of the cour- 
tiers of the court of Queen Elizabeth were 
personally engaged in it. In the year 1609 a 
noble armament of nine ships and five hundred 
men sailed for the relief of the colony. It was 
commanded by Sir George Somers, as admiral, 
a gallant and generous gentleman, above sixty 
years of age, and possessed of an ample for- 
tune, yet still bent upon hardy enterprise, and 
ambitious of signalizing himself in the service 
of his country. 
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On board of his flag-ship, the Sea- Vulture^ 
sailed also Sir Thomas Gates, lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the colony. The voyage was long and 
boisterous. On the twenty-fifth of Jul}'^ the 
admiral's ship was separated from the rest in 
a hurricane. For several days she was driven 
about at the mercy of the elements, and so 
strained and racked that her seams yawned 
open, and her hold was half filled with water. 
The storm subsided, but left her a mere foun- 
dering wreck. The crew stood in the hold to 
their waists in water, vainly endeavoring to 
bale her with kettles, buckets, and other ves- 
sels. The leaks rapidlj^ gained on them, while 
their strength was as rapidly declining. They 
lost all hope of keeping the ship afloat, until 
they should reach the American coast ; and 
wearied with fruitless toil, determined, in their 
despair, to give up all further attempt, shut 
down the hatches, and abandon themselves to 
Providence. Some, who had spirituous liquors, 
or ** comfortable waters,'* as the old record 
quaintly terms them, brought them forth, and 
shared them with their comrades, and they all 
drank a sad farewell to one another, as men 
who were soon to part company in this world. 

In this moment of extremity, the worthy 
admiral, who kept sleepless watch from the 
high stern of the vessel, gave the thrilling cry 
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of **land ! '' All rushed on deck, in a frenzy 
of joy, and nothing now was to be seen or 
heard on board but the transports of men who 
felt as if rescued from the grave. It is true 
the land in sight would not, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have inspired much self-gratula- 
tion. It could be nothing else but the group 
of islands called after their discoverer, one 
Juan Bermudas, a Spaniard, but stigmatised 
among the mariners of those days as * * the 
islands of devils '* ! '* For the islands of the 
Bermudas,'* says the old narrative of this 
voyage, "as every man knoweth that hath 
heard or read of them, were never inhabited 
by any Christian or heathen people, but were 
ever esteemed and reputed a most prodigious 
and inchanted place, aflfording nothing but 
gusts, stormes, and foul weather, which made 
every navigator and mariner to avoid them as 
Scylla and Charybdis, or as they would shun 
the Divell himself. ' * * 

Sir George Somers and his tempest-tossed 
comrades, however, hailed them with rapture, 
as if they had been a terrestrial paradise. 
Every sail was spread, and every exertion 
made to urge the foundering ship to land. Be- 
fore long she struck upon a rock. Fortunately, 
the late stormy winds had subsided, and there 
* A Haine Description of the Barpnudas. 
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was no surf. A swelling wave lifted her from 
off the rock, and bore her to another ; and 
thus she was borne on from rock to rock, 
until she remained wedged between two, as 
firmly as if set upon the stocks. The boats 
were immediately lowered, and, though the 
shore was above a mile distant, the whole crew 
were landed in safety. 

Every one had now his task assigned him. 
Some made all haste to unload the ship, be- 
fore she should go to pieces ; some constructed 
wigwams of palmetto-leaves, and others ranged 
the island in quest of wood and water. To 
their surprise and joy, they found it far differ- 
ent from the desolate and frightful place they 
had been taught by seamen's stories to expect. 
It was well wooded and fertile ; there were 
birds of various kinds, and herds of swine 
roaming about, the progeny of a number that 
had swum ashore, in former years, from a 
Spanish wreck. The islands abounded with 
turtle, and great quantities of their eggs were 
to be found among the rocks. The bays and 
inlets were full of fish, so tame, that if any 
one stepped into the water, they would throng 
around him. Sir George Somers, in a little 
while, caught enough with hook and line to 
furnish a meal to his whole ship's company. 
Some of them were so large that two were as 
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much as a man could carry. Craw-fish, also, 
were taken in abundance. The air was soft 
and salubrious, and the sky beautifully serene. 
Waller, in his ** Summer Islands, ' * has given 
us a faithful picture of the climate : 

" For the kind spring, (which but salutes us here,) 
Inhabits these, and courts them all the year : 
Ripe fruits and blossoms on the same tree live ; 
At once they promise, and at once they give : 
So sweet the air, so moderate the clime. 
None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 
Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncursed, 
To show how all things were created first.'* 

We may imagine the feelings of the ship- 
wrecked mariners on finding themselves cast 
by stormy seas upon so happy a coast, where 
abundance was to be had without labor ; 
where what in other climes constituted the 
costly luxuries^of the rich, were within every 
man's reach ; and where life promised to be a 
mere holiday. Many of the common sailors, 
especially, declared they desired no better lot 
than to pass the rest of their lives on this 
favored island. 

The commanders, however, were not so 
ready to console themselves with mere phys- 
ical comforts, for the severance from the en- 
joyment of cultivated life and all the objects 
of honorable ambition. Despairing of the 
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arrival of any chance ship on these shunned 
and dreaded islands, they fitted out the long- 
boat, making a deck of the ship's hatches, 
and having manned her with eight picked 
men, despatched her, under the command of 
an able and hardy mariner, named Raven, to 
proceed to Virginia, and procure shipping to 
be sent to their relief. 

While waiting in anxious idleness for the ar- 
rival of the looked-for aid, dissensions arose 
between Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas 
Gates, originating, very probably, in jealousy 
of the lead which the nautical experience and 
professional station of the admiral gave him in 
the present emergency. Each commander of 
course had his adherents ; these dissensions 
ripened into a complete schism ; and this hand- 
ful of shipwrecked men, thus thrown together 
on an uninhabited island, sep^ated into two 
parties, and lived asunder in oitter feud, as 
men rendered fickle by prosperity, instead of 
being brought into brotherhood by a common 
calamity. 

Weeks and months elapsed without bring- 
ing the looked-for aid from Virginia, though 
that colony was within but a few days* sail. 
Fears were now entertained that the long-boat 
had been either swallowed up in the sea, or 
wrecked on some savage coast ; one or other of 
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which most probably was the case, as nothing 
was ever heard of Raven and his comrades. 

Each party now set to work to build a vessel 
for itself out of the cedar with which the island 
abounded. The wreck of the Sea- Vulture fur- 
nished rigging and various other articles ; but 
they had no iron for bolts and other fastenings ; 
and for want of pitch and tar, they payed the 
seams of their vessels with lime and turtle's 
oil, which soon dried, and became as hard as 
stone. 

On the tenth of May, 1610, they set sail, 
having been about nine months on the island. 
They reached Virginia without further acci- 
dent, but found the colony in great distress for 
provisions. The account that they gave of 
the abundance that reigned in the Bermudas, 
and especially of the herds of swine that 
roamed the island, determined I^ord Delaware, 
the governor of Virginia, to send thither for 
supplies. Sir George Somers, with his wonted 
promptness and generosity, oflfered to under- 
take what was still considered a dangerous 
voyage. Accordingly on the nineteenth of 
June he set sail, in his own cedar vessel of 
thirty tons, accompanied by another small ves- 
sel, commanded by Captain Argall. 

The gallant Somers was doomed again to be 
tempest- tossed. His companion vessel was 
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soon driven back to port, but he kept the sea ; 
and, as usual, remained at his post on deck in 
all weathers. His voyage was long and bois- 
terous, and the fatigues and exposures which 
he underwent were too much for a frame im- 
paired by age and by previous hardships. He 
arrived at Bermudas completely exhausted and 
broken down. 

His nephew, Captain Matthew Somers, at- 
tended him in his illness with affectionate as- 
siduity. Finding his end approaching, the 
veteran called his men together, and exhorted 
them to be true to the interests of Virginia ; to 
procure provisions, with all possible despatch, 
and hasten back to the relief of the colony. 

With this dying charge he gave up the ghost, 
leaving his nephew and crew overwhelmed 
with grief and consternation. Their first 
thought was to pay honor to his remains. 
Opening the body, they took out the heart and 
entrails, and buried them, erecting a cross over 
the grave. They then embalmed the body, 
and set sail with it for England ; thus, while 
paying empty honors to their deceased com- 
mander, neglecting his earnest wish and dying 
injunction, that they should return with relief 
to Virginia. 

The little bark arrived safely at Whitechurch 
in Dosetshire, with its melancholy freight. 
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The body of the worthy Somers was interred 
with the military honors due to a brave soldier, 
and many volleys fired over his grave. The 
Bermudas have since received the name of the 
Somer Islands, as a tribute to his memory. 

The accounts given by Captain Matthew 
Somers and his crew of the delightful climate, 
and the great beauty, fertility, and abundance 
of these islands, excited the zeal of enthusiasts 
and the cupidity of speculators, and a plan was 
set on foot to- colonize them. The Virginia 
company sold their right to the islands to one 
hundred and twenty of their own members, who 
erected themselves into a distinct corporation, 
under the name of the * * Somer Island So- 
ciety " ; and Mr. Richard More was sent out, 
in 161 2, as governor, with sixty men, to 
found a colony ; and this leads me to the 
second branch of this research. 




THE THREE KINGS OF BERMUDA, 

AND THKIR TREASURE OP AMBERGRIS. 



AT the time that Sir George Somers was 
preparing to launch his cedar-built 
bark, and sail for Virginia, there were 
three culprits among his men who had been 
guilty of capital oflfences. One of them was 
shot ; the others, named Christopher Carter and 
Edward Waters, escaped. Waters, indeed, 
made a very narrow escape, for he had actually 
been tied to a tree to be executed, but cut the 
rope with a knife, which he had concealed 
about his person, and fled to the woods, where 
he was joined by Carter. These two worthies 
kept themselves concealed in the secret parts 
of the island, until the departure of the two 
vessels. When Sir George Somers revisited 
the island, in quest of supplies for the Virginia 
colony, these culprits hovered about the landing- 
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place, and succeeded in persuading another 
seaman, named Edward Chard, to join them, 
giving him the most seductive picture of the 
ease and abundance in which they revelled. 

When the bark that bore Sir George's body 
to England had faded from the watery horizon, 
these three vagabonds walked forth in their 
majesty and might, the lords and sole inhabi- 
tants of these islands. For a time their little 
commonwealth went on prosperously and hap- 
pily. They built a house, sowed corn, and the 
seeds of various fruits ; and having plenty of 
hogs, wild fowl, and fish of all kinds, with 
turtle in abundance, carried on their tripartite 
sovereignty with great harmony and much 
feasting. All kingdoms, however, are doomed 
to revolution, convulsion, or decay ; and so it 
fared with the empire of the three kings of 
Bermuda, albeit they were monarchs without 
subjects. In an evil hour, in their search after 
turtle, among the fissures of the rocks, they 
came upon a great treasure of ambergris, which 
had been cast on shore by the ocean. Besides 
a number of pieces of smaller dimensions, 
there was one great mass, the largest that had 
ever been known, weighing eighty pounds, and 
which of itself, according to the market value 
of ambergris in those days, was worth about 
nine or ten thousand pounds. 

vow. n.— XX 
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From that moment the happiness and har- 
mony of the three kings of Bermuda were 
gone for ever. While poor devils, with nothing 
to share but the common blessings of the 
island, which administered to present enjoy- 
ment, but had nothing of convertible value, 
they were loving and united ; but here was 
actual wealth, which would make them rich 
men whenever they could transport it to 
market. 

Adieu the delights of the island ! They 
now became flat and insipid. Each pictured 
to himself the consequence he might now 
aspire to, in civilized life, could he once get 
there with this mass of ambergris. No longer 
a poor Jack Tar, frolicking in the low taverns 
of Wapping, he might roll through London 
in his coach, and perchance arrive, like Whit- 
tington, at the dignity of Lord Mayor. 

With riches came envy and covetousness. 
Each was now for assuming the supreme 
power, and getting the monopoly of the am- 
bergris. A dvil war at length broke out : 
Chard and Waters defied each other to mortal 
combat, and the kingdom of the Bermudas 
was on the point of being deluged with royal 
blood. Fortunately, Carter took no part in 
the bloody feud. Ambition might have made 
him view it with secret exultation; for if 
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either or both of his brother potentates were 
slain in [the conflict, he would be a gainer in 
purse and ambergris. But he dreaded to be 
left alone in this uninhabited island, and to 
find himself the monarch of a soHtude ; so he 
secretly purloined and hid the weapons of the 
belligerent rivals, who, having no means of 
carrying on the war, gradually cooled down 
into a sullen armistice. 

The arrival of Governor More, with an 
overpowering force of sixty men, put an end 
to the empire. He took possession of the 
kingdom in the name of the Somer Island 
Company, and forthwith proceeded to make 
a settlement. The three kings tacitly re- 
linquished their sway, but stood up stoutly 
for their treasure. It was determined, how- 
ever, that they had been fitted out at the 
expense, and employed in the service, of the 
Virginia Company ; that they had found the 
ambergris while in the service of that company, 
and on that company *s land ; that the amber- 
gris, therefore, belonged to that company, or 
rather to the Somer Island Company, in con- 
sequence of their recent purchase of the island, 
and all its appurtenances. Having thus legally 
estabHshed their right, and being, moreover, 
able to back it by might, the company laid 
the lion's paw upon the spoil ; and nothing 
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more remains on historic record of the Three 
Kings of Bermuda and their treasure of 
ambergris. 

The reader will now determine whether I 
am more extravagant than most of the com- 
mentators on Shakespeare, in my surmise that 
the story of Sir George Somers's shipwreck, 
and the subsequent occurrences that took place 
on the uninhabited island, may have furnished 
the bard with some of the elements of his 
drama of the Tempest, The tidings of the 
shipwreck, and of the incidents connected 
with it, reached England not long before the 
production of this drama, and made a great 
sensation there. A narrative of the whole 
matter, from which most of the foregoing 
particulars are extracted, was published at 
the time in London, in a pamphlet form, and 
could not fail to be eagerly perused by Shake- 
speare, and to make a vivid impression on 
his fancy. His expression in the Tempest^ of 
**the still vext Bermoothes," accords exactly 
with the storm-beaten character of those 
islands. The enchantments, too, with which 
he has clothed the island of Prospero, may 
they not be traced to the wild and superstitious 
notions entertained about the Bermudas? I 
have already cited two passages from a pam- 
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phlet published at the time, showing that 
they were esteemed **a mas\. prodigious and 
inchanted place,*' and the ** habitation of 
divells*' ; and another pamphlet, published 
shortly afterward, observes : ** And whereas 
it is reported that this land of the Barmudas, 
with the islands about, (which are many, at 
least an hundred,) are inchanted, and kept 
with evil and wicked spirits, it is a most idle, 
false report.'* * 

The description, too, given in the same 
pamphlets of the real beauty and fertility of 
the Bermudas, and of their serene and happy 
climate, so opposite to the dangerous and 
inhospitable character with which they had 
been stigmatized, accords with the eulogium 
of Sebastian on the island of Prosper© : 

'^Though this island seem to be desert, uninhabit- 
able, and almost inaccessible, it must needs be of 
subtle, tender, and delicate temperance. The air 
breathes upon us here most sweetly. Here is every- 
thing advantageous to life. How lush and lusty the 
grass looks ! how green ! " 

I think too, in the exulting consciousness of 
ease, security, and abundance, felt by the late 
tempest-tossed mariners, while revelling in the 
plenteousness of the island, and their inclina- 

* Newesfrom the Baftnudas : 1612% 
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tion to remain there, released from the labors, 
the cares, and the artificial restraints of civil- 
ized life, I can see something of the golden 
commonwealth of honest Gonzalo : — 

" Had I a plantation of this isle, my lord. 
And were the king of it, what would I do ? 
I' the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Bxecute all things : for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate. 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession. 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none : 
No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil : 
No occupation ; all men idle, all. 



All things in common, nature should produce, 
Without sweat or endeavor : Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine. 
Would I not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind all foizon, all abundance. 
To feed my innocent people." 

But above all, in the three fugitive vagabonds 
who remained in possession of the island of 
Bermuda, on the departure of their comrades, 
and in their squabbles about supremacy, on the 
finding of their treasure, I see typified Sebas- 
tian, Trinculo, and their worthy companion 
Caliban ; 
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"Trinculo, the king and all our company being 
drowned, we will inherit here." 

** Monster, I will kill this man ; his daughter and I 
will be king and queen, (save our graces !) and Trin- 
culo and thyself shall be viceroys." 

I do not mean to hold up the incidents and 
characters in the narrative and in the play as 
parallel, or as being strikingly similar : neither 
would I insinuate that the narrative suggested 
the play ; I would only suppose that Shake- 
speare, being occupied about that time on the 
drama of the Tempest^ the main story of which, 
I believe, is of Italian origin, had many of the 
fanciful ideas of it suggested to his mind by the 
shipwreck of Sir George Somers on the " still 
vext Bermoothes,** and by the popular super- 
stitions connected with these islands, and sud- 
denly put in circulation by that event. 
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THE WIDOW'S ordeal; 

OR, A JUDICIAI. TRIAI, BY COMBAT. 



THE world is daily growing older and wiser. 
Its institutions vary with its years, and 
mark its growing wisdom ; and none 
more so than its modes of investigating truth, 
and ascertaining guilt or innocence. In its 
nonage, when man was yet a fallible being, 
and doubted the accuracy of his own intellect, 
appeals were made to Heaven in dark and 
doubtful cases of atrocious accusation. 

The accused was required to plunge his hand 
in boiling oil, or to walk across red-hot plough- 
shares, or to maintain his innocence in armed 
fight and listed field, in person or by champion. 
If he passed these ordeals unscathed, he stood 
acquitted, and the result was regarded as a 
verdict from on high. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, in the gal- 
lant age of chivalry, the gentler sex should 
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have been most frequently the subjects of these 
rude trials and perilous ordeals ; and that, too, 
when assailed in their most delicate and vul- 
nerable part, — their honor. 

In the present very old and enlightened age 
of the world, when the human intellect is per- 
fectly competent to the management of its own 
concerns, and needs no special interposition 
of Heaven in its affairs, the trial by jury has 
superseded these superhuman ordeals ; and the 
unanimity of twelve discordant minds is neces- 
sary to constitute a verdict. Such a unanimity 
would, at first sight, appear also to require a 
miracle from Heaven ; but it is produced by 
a simple device of human ingenuity. The 
twelve jurors are locked up in their box, there 
to fast until abstinence shall have so clarified 
their intellects that the whole jarring panel can 
discern the truth, and concur in a unanimous 
decision. One point is certain, that truth is 
one and is immutable ; until the jurors all 
agree, they cannot all be right. 

It is not our intention, however, to discuss 
this great judicial point, or to question the 
avowed superiority of the mode of investi- 
gating truth adopted in this antiquated and 
very sagacious era. It is our object merely to 
exhibit to the curious reader one of the most 
memorable cases of judicial combat we find in 
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the annals of Spain. It occurred at the bright 
commencement of the reign, and in the youth- 
ful, and, as yet, glorious days of Roderick the 
Goth ; who subsequently tarnished his fame at 
home by his misdeeds, and, finally lost his king- 
dom and his life on the banks of the Guadalete, 
in that disastrous battle which gave up Spain a 
conquest to the Moors. The following is the 
story : 

There was once upon a time a certain Duke 
of Lorraine, who was acknowledged throughout 
his domains to be one of the wisest princes that 
ever lived. In fact there was no one measure 
adopted by him that did not astonish his privy 
councillors and gentlemen in attendance ; and 
he said such witty things, and made such sen- 
sible speeches, that the jaws of his high cham- 
berlain were well-nigh dislocated from laughing 
with delight at one, and gaping with wonder 
at the other. 

This very witty and exceedingly wise poten- 
tate lived for half a century in single blessed- 
ness ; at length his courtiers began to think it 
a great pity so wise and wealthy a prince 
should not have a child after his own likeness, 
to inherit his talents and domains ; so they 
urged him most respectfully to marry, for the 
good of his estate and the welfare of his subjects. 

He turned their advice over in his mind 
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some four or five years, and then sent forth 
emissaries to summon to his court all the 
beautiful maidens in the land, who were am- 
bitious of sharing a ducal crown. The court 
was soon crowded with beauties of all styles 
and complexions, from among whom he chose 
one in the earliest budding of her charms, and 
acknowledged by all the gentlemen to be un- 
paralleled for grace and loveliness. The cour- 
tiers extolled the duke to the skies for making 
such a choice, and considered it another proof 
of his great wisdom. ' * The duke, ' ' said they, 
*' is waxing a little too old ; the damsel, on the 
other hand, is a little too young ; if one is lacking 
in years, the other has a superabundance ; thus 
a want on one side is balanced by an excess on 
the other, and the result is a well-assorted 
marriage. ' ' 

The duke, as is often the case with wise men 
who marry rather late, and take damsels rather 
youthful to their bosoms, became dotingly fond 
of his wife, and very properly indulged her in 
all things. He was, consequently, cried up by 
his subjects in general, and by the ladies in 
particular, as a pattern for husbands ; and, in 
the end, from the wonderful docility with which 
he submitted to be reined and checked, acquired 
the amiable and enviable appellation of Duke 
Philibert the wife-ridden. 
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There was only one thing that disturbed the 
conjugal felicity of this paragon of husbands : 
though a considerable time elapsed after his 
marriage, there was still no prospect of an heir. 
The good duke left no means untried to pro- 
pitiate Heaven. He made vows and pilgrim- 
ages, he fasted and he prayed, but all to no 
purpose. The courtiers were all astonished 
at the circumstance. They could not account 
for it. While the meanest peasant in the coun- 
try had sturdy brats by dozens, without putting 
up a prayer, the duke wore himself to skin and 
bone with penances and fastings, yet seemed 
farther off from his object than ever. 

At length the worthy prince fell dangerously 
ill, and felt his end approaching. He looked 
sorrowfully and dubiously upon his 3'^oung and 
tender spouse, who hung over him with tears 
and sobbings. *' Alas ! '* said he, *' tears are 
soon dried from youthful eyes, and sorrow lies 
lightly on a youthful heart. In a little while 
thou wilt forget in the arms of another husband 
him who has loved thee so tenderly.** 

Never ! never ! ** cried the duchess. 

Never will I cleave to another ! Alas, that 
my lord should think me capable of such in- 
constancy ! ** 

The worthy and wife-ridden duke was 
soothed by her assurances ; for he could not 
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brook the thought of giving her up even after 
he should be dead. Still he wished to have 
some pledge of her enduring constancy. 

*' Far be it from me, my dearest wife,*' said 
he, ** to control thee through a long life. A 
year and a day of strict fidelity will appease 
my troubled spirit. Promise to remain faithful 
to my memory for a year and a day, and I will 
die in peace.*' 

The duchess made a solemn vow to that 
effect, but the uxorious feelings of the duke 
were not yet satisfied. ** Safe bind, safe find,*' 
thought he ; so he made a will, bequeathing 
to her all his domains, on condition of her re- 
maining true to him for a year and a day 
after his decease ; but, should it appear that, 
within that time, she had in anywise lapsed 
from her fidelity, the inheritance should go 
to his nephew, the lord of a neighboring 
territory. 

Having made his will, the good duke died 
and was buried. Scarcely was he in his tomb, 
when his nephew came to take possession, 
thinking, as his uncle had died without issue, 
the domains would be devised to him of course. 
He was in a furious passion when the will was 
produced, and the young widow declared in- 
heritor of the dukedom. As he was a violent, 
high-handed man, and one of the sturdiest 
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knights in the land, fears were entertained that 
he might attempt to seize on the territories by 
force. He had, however, two bachelor uncles 
for bosom counsellors, — swaggering, rakehelly 
old cavaliers, who, having led loose and riotous 
lives, prided themselves upon knowing the 
world, and being deeply experienced in human 
nature. ** Prithee, man, be of good cheer,** 
said they ; * * the duchess is a young and buxom 
widow. She has just buried our brother, who, 
God rest his soul ! was somewhat too much 
given to praying and fasting, and kept his 
pretty wife always tied to his girdle. She is 
now Hke a bird from a cage. Think you she 
will keep her vow ? Pooh, pooh — ^impossible ! 
Take our words for it — we know mankind, and, 
above all, womankind. She cannot hold out 
for such a length of time ; it is not in woman- 
hood, — it is not in widowhood ; we know it, 
and that *s enough. Keep a sharp lookout 
upon the widow, therefore, and within the 
twelvemonth you will catch her tripping, and 
then the dukedom is your own.** 

The nephew was pleased with this counsel, 
and immediately placed spies round the duch- 
ess, and bribed several of her servants to keep 
watch upon her, so that she could not take a 
single step, even from one apartment of her 
palace to another, without being observed. 
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Never was young and beautiful widow exposed 
to so terrible an ordeal. 

The duchess was aware of the watch thus 
kept upon her. Though confident of her own 
rectitude, she knew that it is not enough for a 
woman to be virtuous, — she must be above the 
reach of slander. For the whole term of her 
probation, therefore, she proclaimed a strict 
non-intercourse with the other sex. She had 
females for cabinet ministers and chamberlains, 
through whom she transacted all her public 
and private concerns ; and it is said that never 
were the affairs of the dukedom so adroitly 
administered. 

All males were rigorously excluded from the 
palace ; she never went out of its precincts, 
and whenever she moved about its courts and 
gardens, she surrounded herself with a body- 
guard of young maids of honor, commanded 
by dames renowned for discretion. She slept 
in a bed without curtains, placed in the centre 
of a room illuminated by innumerable wax 
tapers. Four ancient spinsters, virtuous as 
Virginia, perfect dragons of watchfulness, who 
only slept during the da5'time, kept vigils 
throughout the night, seated in the four cor- 
ners of the room on stools without backs or 
arms, and with seats cut in checkers of the 
hardest wood, to keep them from dozing. 
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Thus wisely and wearily did the young duch- 
ess conduct herself for twelve long months, and 
slander almost bit her tongue oflF in despair, at 
finding no room even for a surmise. Never 
was ordeal more burdensome, or more endur- 
ingly sustained. 

The year passed away. The last, odd day 
arrived, and a long, long day it was. It was 
the twenty-first of June, the longest day in the 
year. It seemed as if it would never come to 
an end. A thousand times did the duchess 
and her ladies watch the sun from the windows 
of the palace, as he slowly climbed the vault 
of heaven, and seemed still more slowly to roll 
down. They could not help expressing their 
wonder, now and then, why the duke should 
have tagged this supernumerary day to the 
end of the year, as if three hundred and sixty- 
five days were not sufficient to try and task the 
fidelity of any woman. It is the last grain 
that turns the scale — the last drop that over- 
flows the goblet — and the last moment of delay 
that exhausts the patience. By the time the 
sun sank below the horizon, the duchess was 
in a fidget that passed all bounds, and, though 
several hours were yet to pass before the day 
regularly expired, she could not have remained 
those hours in durance to gain a royal crown, 
much less a ducal coronet. So she gave or- 
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ders, and her palfrey, magnificently capari- 
soned, was brought into the court-yard of the 
castle, with palfreys for all her ladies in attend- 
ance. In this way she sallied forth, just as 
the sun had gone down. It was a mission 
of piety, — a pilgrim cavalcade to a convent at 
the foot of a neighboring mountain, — to return 
thanks to the blessed Virgin, for having sus- 
tained her through this fearful ordeal. 

The orisons performed, the duchess and her 
ladies returned, ambling gently along the bor- 
der of a forest. It was about the mellow hour 
of twilight when night and day are mingled, 
and all objects are indistinct. Suddenly some 
monstrous animal sprang from out a thicket, 
with fearful bowlings. The female body-guard 
was thrown into confusion, and fled different 
ways. It was some time before they recovered 
from their panic, and gathered once more to- 
gether ; but the duchess was not to be found. 
The greatest anxiety was felt for her safety. 
The hazy mist of twilight had prevented their 
distinguishing perfectly the animal which had 
affrighted them. Some thought it a wolf, 
others a bear, others a wild man of the woods. 
For upwards of an hour did they beleaguer the 
forest, without daring to venture in, and were 
on the point of giving up the duchess as torn 
to pieces and devoured, when, to their great 
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joy, they beheld her advancing in the gloom, 
supported by a stately cavalier. 

He was a stranger knight, whom nobody 
knew. It was impossible to distinguish his 
countenance in the dark ; but all the ladies 
agreed that he was of noble presence and cap- 
tivating address. He had rescued the duch- 
ess from the very fangs of the monster, which, 
he assured the ladies, was neither a wolf, nor a 
bear, nor yet a wild man of the woods, but a 
veritable fiery dragon, a species of monster 
peculiarly hostile to beautiful females in the 
days of chivalry, and which all the efforts of 
knight-errantry had not been able to extirpate. 

The ladies crossed themselves when they 
heard of the danger from which they had es- 
caped, and could not enough admire the gal- 
lantry of the cavalier. The duchess would fain 
have prevailed on her deliverer to accompany 
her to her court ; but he had no time to spare, 
being a knight-errant who had many adven- 
tures on hand, and many distressed damsels 
and afflicted widows to rescue and relieve in 
various parts of the country. Taking a re- 
spectful leave, therefore, he pursued his way- 
faring, and the duchess and her train returned 
to the palace. Throughout the whole way, 
the ladies were unwearied in chanting the 
praises of the stranger knight ; nay, many of 
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them would willingly have incurred the danger 
of the dragon to have enjoyed the happy de- 
liverance of the duchess. As to the latter, she 
rode pensively along, but said nothing. 

No sooner was the adventure of the wood 
made public than a whirlwind was raised about 
the ears of the beautiful duchess. The blus- 
tering nephew of the deceased duke went 
about, armed to the teeth, with a swaggering 
uncle at each shoulder, ready to back him, and 
swore the duchess had forfeited her domain. 
It was in vain that she called all the saints, 
and angels, and her ladies in attendance into 
the bargain, to witness that she had passed a 
year and a day of immaculate fidelity. One 
fatal hour remained to be accounted for ; and 
into the space of one little hour sins enough 
may be conjured up by evil tongues to blast the 
fame of a whole life of virtue. 

The two graceless uncles, who had seen the 
world, were ever ready to bolster the matter 
through, and as they were brawny, broad- 
shouldered warriors, and veterans in brawl as 
well as debauch, they had great sway with the 
multitude. If any one pretended to assert the 
innocence of the duchess, they interrupted him 
with a loud ha J ha ! of derision. ** A pretty 
story, truly,*' would they cry, ** about a wolf 
and a dragon, and a young widow rescued in 
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the dark by a sturdy varlet, who dares not 
show his face in the daylight. You may tell 
that to those who do not know human nature ; 
for our parts, we know the sex, and that *s 
enough.*' 

If, however, the other repeated his assertion, 
they would suddenly knit their brows, swell, 
look big, and put their hands upon their swords. 
As few people like to fight in a cause that does 
not touch their own interests, the nephew and 
the uncles were suflFered to have their way, and 
swagger uncontradicted. 

The matter was at length referred to a tribunal 
composed of all the dignitaries of the dukedom, 
and many and repeated consultations were held. 
The character of the duchess throughout the 
year was as bright and spotless as the moon in a 
cloudless night ; one fatal hour of darkness 
alone intervened to eclipse its brightness. Find- 
ing human sagacity incapable of dispelling the 
mystery, it was determined to leave the question 
to Heaven ; or, in other words, to decide it by the 
ordeal of the sword, — a sage tribunal in the age 
of chivalry. The nephew and two bully uncles 
were to maintain their accusation in listed com- 
bat, and six months were allowed to the duchess 
to provide herself with three champions, to 
meet them in the field. Should she fail in this, 
or should her champions be vanquished, her 
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honor would be considered as attainted, her 
fidelity as forfeit, and her dukedom would 
go to the nephew as a matter of right. 

With this determination the duchess was fain 
to comply. Proclamations were accordingly 
made, and heralds sent to various parts ; but 
day after day, week after week, and month 
after month elapsed, without any champion 
appearing to assert her loyalty throughout that 
darksome hour. The fair widow was reduced 
to despair, when tidings reached her of grand 
tournaments to be held at Toledo, in celebra- 
tion of the nuptials of Don Roderick, the last 
of the Gothic kings, with the Morisco princess 
Exilona. As a last resort, the duchess repaired 
to the Spanish court, to implore the gallantry 
of its assembled chivalry. 

The ancient city of Toledo was a scene of 
gorgeous revelry on the event of the royal 
nuptials. The youthful king, brave, ardent, 
and magnificent, and his lovely bride, beaming 
with all the radiant beauty of the East, were 
hailed with shouts and acclamations whenever 
they appeared. Their nobles vied with each 
other in the luxitry of their attire, their pran- 
cing steeds, and splendid retinues ; and the 
haughty dames of the court appeared in a blaze 
of jewels. 

In the midst of all this pageantry, the beauti- 
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ful but ajfflicted Duchess of lyorraine made her 
approach to the throne. She was dressed in 
black, and closely veiled ; four duennas of the 
most staid and severe aspect, and six beautiful 
demoiselles, formed her female attendants. 
She was guarded by several very ancient, 
withered, and gray-headed cavaliers ; and her 
train was borne by one of the most deformed 
and diminutive dwarfs in existence. 

Advancing to the foot of the throne, she 
knelt down, and, throwing up her veil, revealed 
a countenance so beautiful that half the cour- 
tiers present were ready to renounce wives 
and mistresses, and devote themselves to her 
service ; but when she made known that she 
came in quest of champions to defend her fame, 
every cavalier pressed forward to offer his arm 
and sword, without inquiring into the merits 
of the case ; for it seemed clear that so beautious 
a lady could have done nothing but what was 
right ; and that, at any rate, she ought to be 
championed in following the bent of her hu- 
mors, whether right or wrong. 

Encouraged by such gallant zeal, the duchess 
suffered herself to be raised from the ground, 
and related the whole story of her distress. 
When she concluded, the king remained for 
some time silent, charmed by the music of her 
voice. At length, **As I hope for salvation. 
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most beautiful duchess,*' said he, '*were I not 
a sovereign king, and bound in duty to my 
kingdom, I myself would put lance in rest to 
vindicate your cause ; as it is, I here give full 
permission to my knights, and promise Hsts 
and a fair field, and that the contest shall take 
place before the walls of Toledo, in presence 
of my assembled court.'* 

As soon as the pleasure of the king was 
known, there was a strife among the cavaliers 
present for the honor of the contest. It was 
decided by lot, and the successful candidates 
were objects of great envy, for everyone was 
ambitious of finding favor in the eyes of the 
beautiful widow. 

Missives were sent summoning the nephew 
and his two uncles to Toledo, to maintain their 
accusation, and a day was appointed for the 
combat. When the day arrived all Toledo 
was in commotion at an early hour. The lists 
had been prepared in the usual place, just 
without the walls, at the foot of the rugged 
rocks on which the city is built, and on that 
beautiful meadow along the Tagus, known by 
the name of the King's Garden. The popu- 
lace had already assembled, each one eager to 
secure a favorable place ; the balconies were 
filled with the ladies of the court, clad in their 
richest attire, and bands of youthful knights, 
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splendidly armed and decorated with their 
ladies' devices, were managing their superbly 
caparisoned steeds about the field. The king 
at length came forth in state, accompanied by 
the queen Exilona. They took their seats in 
a raised balcony, under a canopy of rich dam- 
ask ; and, at sight of them, the people rent 
the air with acclamations. 

The nephew and his uncles now rode into 
the field, armed cap-a-pie^ and followed by a 
train of cavaliers of their own roystering cast, 
great swearers and carousers, arrant swash- 
bucklers, with clanking armor and jingling 
spurs. When the people of Toledo beheld the 
vaunting and discourteous appearance of these 
knights, they were more anxious than ever for 
the success of the gentle duchess ; but, at the 
same time, the sturdy and stalwart frames of 
these warriors showed that whoever won the 
victory from them must do it at the cost of 
many a bitter blow. 

As the nephew and his riotous crew rode in 
at one side of the field, the fair widow ap- 
peared at the other, with her suite of gray- 
headed courtiers, her ancient duennas and 
dainty demoiselles, and the little dwarf toiling 
along under the weight of her train. Every 
one made way for her as she passed, and 
blessed her beautiful face, and prayed for sue- 
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cess to her cause. She took her seat in a lower 
balcony, not far from the sovereigns ; and her 
pale face, set oflf by her mourning weeds, was 
as the moon, shining forth from among the 
clouds of night. 

The trumpets sounded for the combat. The 
warriors were just entering the lists, when a 
stranger knight, armed in panoply, and fol- 
lowed by two pages and an esquire, came gal- 
loping into the field, and, riding up to the 
royal balcony, claimed the combat as a matter 
of right. 

"In me,'* cried he, ** behold the cavalier 
who had the happiness to rescue the beautiful 
duchess from the peril of the forest, and the 
misfortune to bring on her this grievous cal- 
umny. It was but recently, in the course of 
my errantry, that tidings of her wrongs have 
reached my ears, and I have urged hither at 
all speed, to stand forth in her vindication.'' 

No sooner did the duchess hear the accents 
of the knight than she recognized his voice, 
and joined her prayers with his that he might 
enter the lists. The difl5culty was to deter- 
mine which of the three champions already 
appointed should yield his place, each insist- 
ing on the honor of the combat. The stranger 
knight would have settled the point, by taking 
the whole contest upon himself ; but this the 



other knights would not permit. It was at 
length determined, as before, by lot, and the 
cavalier who lost the chance retired murmur- 
ing and disconsolate. 

The trumpets again sounded — the lists were 
opened. The arrogant nephew and his two 
drawcansir uncles appeared so completely 
cased in steel, that they and their steeds were 
like moving masses of iron. When they under- 
stood the stranger knight to be the same that 
had rescued the duchess from her peril, they 
greeted him with the most boisterous derision. 

'* O ho! sir Knight of the Dragon,*' said 
they, ** you who pretend to champion fair wid- 
ows in the dark, come on, and vindicate your 
deeds of darkness in the open day.** 

The only reply of the cavalier was to put 
lance in rest, and brace himself for the encoun- 
ter. Needless is it to relate the particulars of 
a battle, which was like so many hundred com- 
bats that have been said and sung in prose and 
verse. Who is there but must have foreseen 
the event of a contest where Heaven had to 
decide on the guilt or innocence of the most 
beautiful and immaculate of widows ? 

The sagacious reader, deeply read in this 
kind of judicial combats, can imagine the en- 
counter of the graceless nephew and the 
stranger knight. He sees their concussion. 
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man to man, and horse to horse, in mid career, 
and sir Graceless hurled to the ground and 
slain. He will not wonder that the assailants 
of the brawny uncles were less successful in 
their rude encounter ; but he will picture to 
himself the stout stranger spurring to their 
rescue, in the very critical moment ; he will see 
him transfixing one with his lance, and cleav- 
ing the other to the chine with a back stroke 
of his sword, thus leaving the trio of accusers 
dead upon the field, and establishing the im- 
maculate fidelity of the duchess, and her title to 
the dukedom, beyopd the shadow of a doubt. 

The air rang with acclamations ; nothing 
was heard but praises of the beauty and vir- 
tue of the duchess, and of the prowess of the 
stranger knight ; but the public joy was still 
more increased when the champion raised his 
visor, and revealed the countenance of one of 
the bravest cavaliers of Spain, renowned for 
his gallantry in the service of the sex, and who 
had been round the world in quest of similar 
adventures. 

That worthy knight, however, was severely 
wounded, and remained for a long time ill of 
his wounds. The lovely duchess, grateful for 
having twice owed her protection to his arm, 
attended him daily during his illness, and fi- 
nally rewarded his gallantry with her hand. 
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The king would fain have had the knight 
establish his title to such high advancement by- 
farther deeds of arms ; but his courtiers de- 
clared that he already merited the lady, by thus 
vindicating her fame and fortune in a deadly 
combat to outrance ; and the lady herself 
hinted that she was perfectly satisfied of his 
prowess in arms, from the proofs she had re- 
ceived of his achievment in the forest. 

Their nuptials were celebrated with great 
magnificence. The present husband of the 
duchess did not pray and fast like his predeces- 
sor, Philibert the wife-ridden ; yet he found 
greater favor in the eyes of Heaven, for their 
union was blessed with a numerous progeny : 
the daughters chaste and beauteous as their 
mother; the sons stout and valiant as their 
sire, and renowned like him, for relieving dis- 
consolate damsels and desolate widows. 
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THE KNIGHT OF MALTA. 



IN the course of a tour in Sicily, in the 
days of ray juvenility, I passed some little 
time at the ancient city of Catania, at 
the foot of Mount -^tna. Here I became ac- 
quainted with the Chevalier 1, , an old 

Knight of Malta. It was not many years 
after the time that Napoleon had dislodged 
the knights from their island, and he still wore 
the insignia of his order. He was not, how- 
ever, one of those reliques of that once chiv- 
alrous body, who have been described as ** a 
few wornout old men, creeping about certain 
parts of Europe, with the Maltese cross on their 
breasts** ; on the contrary, though advanced 
in life, his form was still lithe and vigorous. 
He had a pale, thin, intellectual visage, with a 
high forehead, and a bright, visionary eye. 
He seemed to take a fancy to me, as I certainly 
did to him, and we soon became intimate. I 
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visited him ocx^asionally at his apartments, in 
the wing of an old palace, looking toward 
Mount ^tna. He was an antiquary, a virtuoso, 
and a connoisseur. His rooms were decorated 
with mutilated statues, dug up from Grecian 
and Roman ruins ; old vases, lachrymals, and 
sepulchral lamps. He had astronomical and 
chemical instruments, and black-letter books, 
in various languages. I found that he had 
dipped a little in chimerical studies, and had a 
hankering after astrology and alchemy. He 
affected to believe in dreams and visions, and 
delighted in the fanciful Rosicrucian doctrines. 
I cannot persuade myself, however, that he 
really believed in all these ; I rather think he 
loved to let his imagination carry him away 
into the boundless fairy-land which they 
unfolded. 

In company with the chevalier, I made 
several excursions on horseback about the 
environs of Catania, and the picturesque skirts 
of Mount -^tna. One of these led through a 
village which had sprung up on the very track 
of an ancient eruption, the houses being built 
of lava. At one time we passed, for some 
distance, along a narrow lane, between two 
high dead convent-walls. It was a cut-throat- 
looking place, in a country where assassina- 
tions are frequent ; and just about midway 
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through it we observed blood upon the pave- 
ment and the walls, as if a murder had actually 
been committed there. 

The chevalier spurred on his horse, until he 
had extricated himself completely from this 
suspicious neighborhood. He then observed 
that it reminded him of a similar blind alley in 
Malta, infamous on account of the many assas- 
sinations that had taken place there ; concern- 
ing one of which he related a long and tragical 
story, that lasted until we reached Catania. 
It involved various circumstances of a wild and 
supernatural character, but which he assured 
me were handed down in tradition, and gen- 
erally credited by the old inhabitants of Malta. 

As I like to pick up strange stories, and as 
I was particularly struck with several parts of 
this, I made a minute of it, on my return to 
my lodgings. The memorandum was lost, 
with several of my travelling papers, and the 
story had faded from my mind, when recently, 
on perusing a French memoir, I came suddenly 
upon it, dressed up, it is true, in a very differ- 
ent manner, but agreeing in the leading facts, 
and given upon the word of that famous 
adventurer, the Count Cagliostro. 

I have amused myself, during a snowy day 
in the country, by rendering it roughly into 
English, for the entertainment of a youthful 
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circle round the Cliristmas fire. It was well 
received by my auditors, who, however, are 

rather easily pleased. One proof of its merits 
is, that it sent some of the youngest of them 
quaking to their beds, and gave tbem very 
fearful dreams. Hoping that it may have the 
same effect upon the ghost-hunting reader, I 
subjoin it. I would observe, that wherever I 
have modified the French version of the story, 
it has been in conformity to some recollection 
of the narrative of my friend, the Knight ol 
Malta. 




THE GRAND PRIOR OF MINORCA. 

A VKRITABI^K GHOST STORY. 



" Keep my wits, heaven 1 They say spirits appear 
To melancholy minds, and the graves open I " 

Fi^KTCHKR. 
« 

ABOUT the middle of the last century, 
while the Knights of Saint John of 
Jerusalem still maintained something 
of their ancient state and sway in the island 
of Malta, a tragical event took place there, 
which is the groundwork of the following 
narrative. 

It may be as well to premise, that, at the 
time we are treating of, the Order of Saint 
John of Jerusalem, grown excessively wealthy, 
had degenerated from its originally devout and 
warlike character. Instead of being a hardy 
body of " monk-knights,'* sworn soldiers of the 
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Cross, fighting the Payiiim in the Holy Land, 
or scouring the Mediterranean, and scourging 
the Barbary coasts with their galleys, or feed- 
ing the poor, and attending upon the sick at 
their hospitals, they led a life of luxury and 
libertinism, and were to be found in the most 
voluptuous courts of Europe. The order, in 
fact, had become a mode of providing for the 
needy branches of the Catholic aristocracy of 
Europe. ** A commandery," we are told, was 
a splendid provision for a younger brother ; and 
men of rank, however dissolute, provided they 
belonged to the highest aristocracy, became 
Knights of Malta, just as they did bishops, or 
colonels of regiments, or court chamberlains. 
After a^ brief residence at Malta, the knights 
passed the rest of their time in their own 
countries, or only made a visit now and then 
to the island. While there, having but little 
military duty to perform, they beguiled their 
idleness by paying attention to the fair. 

There was one circle of society, however, 
into which they could not obtain currency. 
This was composed of a few families of the old 
Maltese nobility, natives of the island. These 
families, not being permitted to enroll any of 
their members in the order, aflfected to hold no 
intercourse with its chevaliers ; admitting none 
into their exclusive coteries but the Grand 
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Master, whom they acknowledged as their 
sovereign, and the members of the chapter 
which composed his council. 

To indemnify themselves for this exclusion, 
the chevaliers carried their gallantries into the 
next class of society, composed of those who 
held civil, administrative, and judicial situa- 
tions. The ladies of this class were called 
honorate, or honorables, to distinguish them 
from the inferior orders ; and among them 
were many of superior grace, beauty, and 
fascination. 

Even in this more hospitable class, the cheva- 
liers were not all equally favored. Those of 
Germany had the decided preference, owing to 
their fair and fresh complexions, and the kind- 
liness of their manners ; next to these, came 
the Spanish cavaliers, on account of their pro- 
found and courteous devotion, and most discreet 
secrecy. Singular as it may seem, the cheva- 
liers of France fared the worst. The Maltese 
ladies dreaded their volatility, and their prone- 
ness to boast of their amours, and shunned all 
entanglement with them. They were forced, 
therefore, to content themselves with conquests 
among females of the lower orders. They re- 
venged themselves, after the gay French man- 
ner, by making the ** honorate '* the objects of 
all kinds of jests and mystifications ; by prying 
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into their tender affairs with the more favored 
chevaliers, and making them the theme of song 
and epigram. 

About this time a French vessel arrived at 
Malta, bringing out a distinguished personage 
of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem, the 
Commander de Foulquerre, who came to solicit 
the post of commander-in-chief of the galleys. 
He was descended from an old and warrior line 
of French nobility, his ancestors having long 
been seneschals of Poitou, and claiming de- 
scent from the first Counts of Angouleme. 

The arrival of the commander caused a little 
uneasiness among the peaceably inclined, for 
he bore the character, in the island, of being 
fiery, arrogant, and quarrelsome. He had al- 
ready been three times at Malta, and on each 
visit had signalized himself by some rash and 
deadly affray. As he was now thirty- five years 
of age, however, it was hoped that time might 
have taken off the fiery edge of his spirit, and 
that he might prove more quiet and sedate than 
formerly. The commander set up an estab- 
lishment befitting his rank and pretensions ; 
for he arrogated to himself an . importance 
greater even than that of the Grand Master. 
His house immediately became the rallying- 
place of all the young French chevaliers. 
They informed him of dl the slights they had 
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experienced or imagined, and indulged their 
petulant and satirical vein at the expense of 
the honorate and their admirers. The cheva- 
liers of other nations soon found the topics and 
tone of conversation at the commander's irk- 
some and offensive, and gradually ceased to 
visit there. The commander remained at the 
head of a national clique^ who looked up to 
him as their model. If he was not as boister- 
ous and quarrelsome as formerly, he had be- 
come haughty and overbearing. He was fond 
of talking over his past affairs of punctilio and 
bloody duel. When walking the streets, he 
was generally attended by a ruffling train 
of young French chevaliers, who caught his 
own air of assumption and bravado. These he 
would conduct to the scenes of his deadly en- 
counters, point out the very spot where each 
fatal lunge had been given, and dwell vain- 
gloriously on every particular. 

Under his tuition the young French cheva- 
liers began to add bluster and arrogance to 
their former petulance and levity ; they fired 
up on the most trivial occasions, particularly 
with those who had been most successful with 
the fair ; and would put on the most intolera- 
ble drawcansir airs. The other chevaliers con- 
ducted themselves with all possible forbearance 
and reserve ; but they saw it would be impossi- 
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ble to keep on long, in this manner, without 
coming to an open rupture. 

Among the Spanish cavaliers was one named 
Don Luis de Lima Vasconcellos. He was dis- 
tantly related to the Grand Master ; and had 
been enrolled at an early age among his pages, 
but had been rapidly promoted by him, until, 
at the age of twenty-six, he had been given 
the richest Spanish commandery in the order. 
He had, moreover, been fortunate with the 
fair, with one of whom, the most beautiful ^on- 
orata of Malta, he had long maintained the 
most tender correspondence. 

The character, rank, and connections of Don 
Luis put him on a par with the imperious Com- 
mander de Foulquerre, and pointed him out as 
a leader and champion to his countrymen. 
The Spanish cavaliers repaired to him, there- 
fore, in a body ; represented all the grievances 
they had sustained and the evils they appre- 
hended, and urged him to use his influence 
with the commander and his adherents to put 
a stop to the growing abuses. 

Don Luis was gratified by this mark of con- 
fidence and esteem on the part of his country- 
men, and promised to have an interview with 
the Commander de Foulquerre on the subject. 
He resolved to conduct himself with the utmost 
caution and delicacy on the occasion ; to repre- 
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sent to the commander the evil consequences 
which might result from the inconsiderate con- 
duct of the young French chevaliers, and to 
entreat him to exert the great influence he so 
deservedly possessed over them, to restrain 
their excesses. Don Luis was aware, however, 
of the peril that attended any interview of the 
kind with this imperious and fractious man, 
and apprehended, however it might commence, 
that it would terminate in a duel. Still it was 
an affair of honor, in which Castilian dignity 
was concerned ; beside, he had a lurking 
disgust at the overbearing manners of De 
Foulquerre, and perhaps had been somewhat 
offended by certain intrusive attentions which 
he had presumed to pay to the beautiful 
honorata. 

It was now Holy Week ; a time too sacred 
for worldly feuds and passions, especially in a 
community under the dominion of a religious 
order : it was agreed, therefore, that the dan- 
gerous interview in question should not take 
place until after the Easter holidays. It is 
probable, from subsequent circumstances, that 
the Commander de Foulquerre had some infor- 
mation of this arrangement among the Spanish 
cavaliers, and was determined to be beforehand, 
and to mortify the pride of their champion, 
who was thus preparing to read him a lecture. 
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He chose Good Friday for his purpose. On 
this sacred dav it is ciistoinar\% in Catholic 
countries, to make a tour of all the churches, 
offering up prayers in each. In every Catholic 
church, as is well known, there is a vessel of 
holy water near the door. In this, every one, 
on entering, dips his fingers, and makes there- 
with the sig^ of the cross on his forehead and 
breast. An office of gallantrj', among the 
young Spaniards, is to stand near the door, dip 
their hands in the holy vessel, and extend them 
courteously and respectfully to any lady of 
their acquaintance who may enter ; who thus 
receives the sacred water at second hand, on 
the tips of her fingers, and proceeds to cross 
herself with all due decorum. The Spaniards, 
who are the most jealous of lovers, are impa- 
tient when this piece of devotional gallantry is 
proffered to the object of their affections by any 
other hand : on Good Friday, therefore, when 
a lady makes a tour of the churches, it is the 
usage among them for the inamorato to follow 
her from church to church, so as to present her 
the holy water at the door of each ; thus testi- 
fying his own devotion, and at the same time 
preventing the officious ser\dces of a rival. 

On the day in question Don Luis followed 
the beautiful honorata, to whom, as has already 
been observed, he had long been devoted. At 
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the very first church she visited, the Comman- 
der de Foulquerre was stationed at the portal, 
with several of the yomig French chevaliers 
aboiit him. Before Don Luis could offer her 
the holy water, he was anticipated bj' the com- 
mander, who thrust himself between them, 
and, while he performed the gallant oflBce to 
the lady, rudely turned his back upon her ad- 
mirer, and trod upon his feet. The insult was 
enjoyed by the young Frenchmen who were 
present : it was too deep and grave to be for- 
given by Spanish pride ; and at once put an 
end to all Don Luis*s plans of caution and for- 
bearance. He repressed his passion for the 
moment, however, and waited until all the 
parties left the church : then, accosting the 
commander with an air of coolness and uncon- 
cern, he inquired after his health, and asked 
to what church he proposed making his second 
visit. **To the Magisterial Church of St. 
John.*' Don Luis offered to conduct him 
thither by the shortest route. His offer was 
accepted, apparently without suspicion, and 
they proceeded together. After walking some 
distance, they entered a long, narrow lane, 
without door or window opening upon it, 
called the ** Strada Stretta,*' or narrow street. 
It was a street in which duels were tacitly per- 
mitted, or connived at, in Malta, and were 
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suffered to pass as accidental encounters. 
Everywhere else they were prohibited. This 
restriction had been instituted to diminish the 
number of duels formerly so frequent in Malta. 
As a further precaution to render these en- 
counters less fatal, it was an offence, punish- 
able with death, for any one to enter this street 
armed with either poniard or pistol. It was a 
lonely, dismal street, just wide enough for two 
men to stand upon their guard and cross their 
swords ; few persons ever traversed it, unless 
with some sinister design ; and on any precon- 
certed duello, the seconds posted themselves at 
each end, to stop all passengers and prevent 
interruption. 

In the present instance, the parties had 
scarce entered the street, when Don Luis drew 
his sword, and called upon the commander to 
defend himself. 

De Foulquerre was evidently taken by sur- 
prise : he drew back, and attempted to ex- 
postulate ; but Don Luis persisted in defying 
him to the combat. 

After a second or two, he likewise drew his 
sword, but immediately lowered the point. 

** Good Friday ! '* ejaculated he, shaking his 
head : ** one word with you ; it is full six years 
since I have been in a confessional : I am 
shocked at the state of my conscience ; but 
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within three days — that is to say, on Monday 
next—*' 

Don Luis would listen to nothing. Though 
naturally of a peaceable disposition, he had been 
stung to fury ; and people of that character, 
when once incensed, are deaf to reason. He 
compelled the commander to put himself on 
his guard. The latter, though a man accus- 
tomed to brawl and battle, was singularly 
dismayed . Terror was visible in all his features. 
He placed himself with his back to the wall, 
and the weapons were crossed. The contest 
was brief and fatal. At the very first thrust 
the sword of Don Luis passed through the 
body of his antagonist. The commander stag- 
gered to the wall, and leaned against it. 

**0n Good Friday ! '' ejaculated he again, 
with a failing voice and despairing accents. 
** Heaven pardon you ! ' ' added he ; ' * take my 
sword to T^tefoulques, and have a hundred 
masses performed in the chapel of the castle, 
for the repose of my soul ! * ' With these words 
he expired. 

The fury of Don Luis was at an end. He 
stood aghast, gazing at the bleeding body of 
the commander. He called to mind the prayer 
of the deceased for three days* respite, to make 
his peace with Heaven ; he had refused it ; 
had sent him to the grave, with all his sins 
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upon his head ! His conscience smote him to 
the core ; he gathered up the sword of the 
commander, which he had been enjoined to 
take to T^tefoulques, and hurried from the 
fatal Strada Stretta. 

The duel, of course, made a great noise in 
Malta, but had no injurious effect on the 
worldly fortunes of Don Luis. He made a 
full declaration of the whole matter, before the 
proper authorities ; the chapter of the order 
considered it one of those casual encounters of 
the Strada Stretta, which were mourned over, 
but tolerated ; the public, by whom the late 
commander had been generally detested, de- 
clared that he deserved his fate. It was but 
three days after the event that Don Luis was 
advanced to one of the highest dignities of the 
order, being invested by the Grand Master 
with the Priorship of the kingdom of Minorca. 

From that time forward, however, the whole 
character and conduct of Don Luis underwent 
a change. He became a prey to a dark melan- 
choly, which nothing could assuage. The 
most austere piety, the severest penances, had 
no effect in allaying the horror which preyed 
upon his mind. He was absent for a long 
time from Malta, having gone, it was said, on 
remote pilgrimages : when he returned, he was 
more haggard than ever. There seemed some- 
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thing mysterious and inexplicable in this dis- 
order of his mind. The following is the reve- 
lation, made by himself, of the horrible visions 
or chimeras by which he was haunted : — 

**When I had made my declaration before 
the chapter, ' ' said he, * ' my provocations were 
publicly known, — I had made my peace with 
man ; but it was not so with God, nor with 
my confessor, nor with my own conscience. My 
act was doubly criminal, from the day on which 
it was committed, and from my refusal to a 
delay of three days, for the victim of my 
resentment to receive the sacraments. His 
dispairing ejaculation, * Good Friday ! Good 
Friday ! * continually rang in my ears. * Why 
did I not grant the respite ! ' cried I to myself ; 
* was it not enough to kill the body, but must 
I seek to kill the soul ! * 

**0n the night following Friday I started 
suddenly from my sleep. An unaccountable 
horror was upon me; I looked wildly around. 
It seemed as if I were not in my apartment, 
nor in my bed, but in the fatal Strada Stretta, 
lying on the pavement. I again saw the com- 
mander leaning against the wall ; I again 
heard his dying words , * Take my sword to 
T^tefoulques, and have a hundred masses per- 
formed in the chapel of the castle, for the 
repose of my soul ! ' 
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** On the following night I caused one of my 
servants to sleep in the same room with me. 
I saw and heard nothing, either on that night 
or any of the nights following, until the next 
Friday, when I had again the same vision, 
with this difference, that my valet seemed to 
be lying some distance from me on the pave- 
ment of the Strada Stretta. The vision con- 
tinued to be repeated on every Friday night, 
the commander always appearing in the same 
manner, and uttering the same words : * Take 
my sword to T^tefoulques, and have a hundred 
masses performed in the chapel of the castle, 
for the repose of my soul ! ' 

** On questioning my servant on the subject, 
he stated that on these occasions he dreamed 
that he was lying in a very narrow street, but 
he neither saw nor heard anything of the 
commander. 

**I knew nothing of this Tfetefoulques, 
whither the defunct was so urgent I should 
carry his sword. I made inquiries, therefore, 
concerning it, among the French chevaliers. 
They informed me that it was an old castle, 
situated about four leagues from Poitiers, in 
the midst of a forest. It had been built in old 
times, several centuries since, by Foulques 
Taillefer (or Fulke Hack-iron), a redoubtable 
hard-fighting Count of Angouleme, who gave 
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it to an illegitimate son, afterwards created 
Grand Seneschal of Poitou, which son became 
the progenitor of the Foulquerres of T^tefoul- 
ques, hereditary seneschals of Poitou. They 
further informed me, that strange stories were 
told of this old castle, in the surrounding 
country, and that it contained many curious 
reliques. Among these were the arms of 
Foulques Taillefer, together with those of 
the warriors he had slain; and that it was 
an immemorial usage with the Foulquerres 
to have the weapons deposited there which 
they had wielded either in war or single com- 
bat. This, then, was the reason of the dying 
injunction of the commander respecting his 
sword. I carried this weapon with me wher- 
ever I went, but still I neglected to comply 
with his request. 

**The vision still continued to harass me 
with undiminished horror. I repaired to Rome, 
where I confessed myself to the Grand Cardinal 
penitentiary, and informed him of the terrors 
with which I was haunted. He promised me 
absolution, after I should have performed cer- 
tain acts of penance, the principal of which was 
to execute the dying request of the comman- 
der, by carrying his sword to T^tefoulques, and 
having the hundred masses performed in the 
chapel of the castle for the repose of his soul. 
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** I set out for France as speedily as possible, 
and made no delay in my journey. On arriv- 
ing at Poitiers, I found that the tidings of the 
death of the commander had reached there, but 
had caused no more affliction than among the 
people of Malta. Leaving my equipage in the 
town, I put on the garb of a pilgrim, and tak- 
ing a guide, set out on foot for T^tefoulques. 
Indeed the roads in this part of the country 
were impracticable for carriages. 

** I found the castle of T^tefoulques a grand 
but gloomy and dilapidated pile. All the gates 
were closed, and there reigned over the whole 
place an air of almost savage loneliness and 
desertion. I had understood that its only in- 
habitants were the concierge, or warder, and a 
kind of hermit who had charge of the chapel. 
After ringing for some time at the gate, I at 
length succeeded in bringing forth the warder, 
who bowed with reverence to my pilgrim's 
garb. I begged him to conduct me to the 
chapel, that being the end of my pilgrimage. 
We found the hermit there, chanting the fu- 
neral service ; a dismal sound to one who came 
to perform a penance for the deatH of a mem- 
ber of the family. When he had ceased to 
chant, I informed him that I came to accom- 
plish an obligation of conscience, and that I 
wished him to perform a hundred masses for 
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the repose of the soul of the commander. He 
replied that, not being in orders, he was not 
authorized to perform mass, but that he would 
willingly undertake to see that my debt of con- 
science was discharged. I laid my offering on 
the altar, and would have placed the sword of 
the commander there likewise. * Hold ! * said 
the hermit, with a melancholy shake of the 
head, * this is no place for so deadly a weapon, 
that has so often been bathed in Christian 
blood. Take it to the armory ; you will find 
there trophies enough of like character. It is 
a place into which I never enter.* 

** The warder here took up the theme aban- 
doned by the peaceful man of God. He as- 
sured me that I would see in the armory the 
swords of all the warrior race of Foulquerres, 
together with those of the enemies over whom 
they had triumphed. This, he observed, had 
been a usage kept up since the time of Mellu- 
sine, and of her husband, Geofirey k la Grand- 
dent, or Geoffrey with the Great-tooth. 

**I followed the gossiping warder to the 
armory. It was a great dusky hall, hung 
round with Gothic-looking portraits of a stark 
line of warriors, each with his weapon, and the 
weapons of those he had slain in battle, hung 
beside his picture. The most conspicuous 
portrait was that of Foulques Taillefer (Fulke 
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Hack-iron), Count of Angouleme, and founder 
of the castle. He was represented at full 
length, armed cap-a-pie, and grasping a huge 
buckler, on which were emblazoned three lions 
passant. The figure was so striking, that it 
seemed ready to start from the canvas ; and I 
observed beneath this picture a trophy com- 
posed of many weapons, proofs of the numer- 
ous triumphs of this hard-fighting old cavalier. 
Besides the weapons connected with the por- 
traits, there were swords of all shapes, sizes, 
and centuries, hung round the hall, with piles 
of armor placed, as it were, in effigy. 

** On each side of an immense chimney were 
suspended the portraits of the first seneschal 
of Poitou (the illegitimate son of Foulques 
Taillefer) and his wife, Isabella de Lusignan, 
the progenitors of the grim race of Foulquerres 
that frowned around. They had the look of 
being perfect likenesses ; and as I gazed on 
them, I fancied I could trace in their antiquated 
features some family resemblance to their unfor- 
tunate descendant whom I had slain ! This was 
a dismal neighborhood, yet the armory was 
the only part of the castle that had a habitable 
air ; so I asked the warder whether he could 
not make a fire, and give me something for sup- 
per there, and prepare me a bed in one comer. 
A fire and a supper you shall have, and 
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that cheerfully, most worthy pilgrim,' said he ; 
* but as to a bed, I advise you to come and sleep 
in my chamber.* 

' * * Why so ? ' inquired I ; * why shall I not 
sleep in this hall^* 

*' * I have my reasons ; I will make a bed for 
you close to mine.* 

** I made no objections, for I recollected that 
it was Friday, and I dreaded the return of my 
vision. He brought in billets of wood, kindled 
a fire in the great overhanging chimney, and 
then went forth to prepare my supper. I drew 
a heavy chair before the fire, and seating my- 
self in it, gazed musingly round upon the por- 
traits of the Foulquerres and the antiquated 
armor and weapons, the mementos of many a 
bloody deed. As the day declined, the smoky 
draperies of the hall gradually became con- 
founded with the dark ground of the paintings, 
and the lurid gleams from the chimney only 
enabled me to see visages staring at me from 
the gathering darkness. All this was dismal 
in the extreme, and somewhat appalling ; per- 
haps it was the state of my conscience that 
rendered me peculiarly sensitive and prone to 
fearful imaginings. 

** At length the warder brought in my sup- 
per. It consisted of a dish of trout and some 
crawfish taken in the fosse of the castle. He 
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procured also a bottle of wine, which he in- 
formed me was wine of Poitou. I requested 
him to invite the hermit to join me in my re- 
past, but the holy man sent baA word that he 
allowed himself nothing but ^oots and herbs, 
cooked with water. I took my meal, therefore, 
alone, but prolonged it as much as possible, 
and sought to cheer my drooping spirits by the 
wine of Poitou, which I found ver>' tolerable. 

** When supper was over I prepared for my 
evening devotions. I have always been very 
punctual in reciting my breviar>' ; it is the pre- 
scribed and bounden duty of all cavaliers of the 
religious orders ; and I can answer for it, is 
faithfully performed by those of Spain. I ac- 
cordinglj' drew forth from my pocket a small 
missal and a rosar>', and told the warder he 
need only designate to me the way to his cham- 
ber, where I could come and rejoin him when 
I had finished my prayers. 

* * He accordingly pointed out a winding 
staircase opening from the hall. *You will 
descend this staircase,' said he, * until you 
come to the fourth landing-place, where you 
enter a vaulted passage, terminated by an 
arcade, with a statute of the blessed Jeanne of 
France ; you cannot help finding my room, the 
door of which I will leave open ; it is the sixth 
door from the landing-place. I advise you not 
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to remain in this hall after midnight. Before 
that hour you will hear the hermit ring the 
bell, in going the rounds of the corridors. Do 
not linger here after that signal/ 

** The warder retired, and I commenced my 
devotions. I continued at them earnestly, 
pausing from time to time to put wood upon 
the fire. I did not dare to look much around 
me, for I felt myself becoming a prey to fearful 
fancies. The pictures appeared to become ani- 
mated. If I regarded one attentively, for any 
length of time, it seemed to move the eyes and 
lips. Above all, the portraits of the Grand 
Seneschal and his lady, which hung on each 
side of the great chimney, the progenitors of 
the Foulquerres of T^tefoulques, regarded me, 
I thought, with angry and baleful eyes ; I even 
fancied they exchanged significant glances with 
each other. Just then a terrible blast of wind 
shook all the casements, and, rushing through 
the hall, made a fearful rattling and clashing 
among the armor. To my startled fancy, it 
seemed something supernatural. 

*' At length I heard the bell of the hermit, 
and hastened to quit the hall. Taking a soli- 
tary light, which stood on the supper-table, I 
descended the winding staircase, but before I 
had reached the vaulted passage leading to the 
statue of the blessed Jeanne of France, a blast 
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of wind extinguished my taper. I hastily re- 
mounted the stairs, to light it again at the 
chimney ; but judge of my feelings, when, on 
arriving at the entrance to the armory, I beheld 
the Seneschal and his lady, who had descended 
from their frames, and seated themselves on 
each side of the fireplace ! 

'** Madam, my love,' said the Seneschal, 
with great formality and in anticipated phrase, 
* what think you of the presumption of this 
Castilian, who comes to harbor himself and 
make w^assail in this our castle, after having 
slain our descendant, the commander, and that 
without granting him time for confession ? ' 

*** Truly, my lord,' answered the female 
spectre, wnth no less stateliness of manner, and 
with great asperity of tone — * truly, my lord, 
I opine that this Castilian did a grievous wrong 
in this encotmter, and he should never be suf- 
fered to depart hence, without your throwing 
him the gauntlet.' I paused to hear no more, 
but rushed again down stairs to seek the cham- 
ber of the warder. It was impossible to find 
it in the darkness and in the perturbation of 
my mind. After an hour and a half of fruitless 
search, and mortal horror and anxieties, I en- 
deavored to persuade myself that the day was 
about to break, and listened impatiently for 
the crowing of the cock ; for I thought if I 
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could hear his cheerful note, I should be reas- 
sured ; catching, in the disordered state of my 
nerves, at the popular notion that ghosts never 
appear after the first crowing of the cock. 

*' At length I rallied myself, and endeavored 
to shake off the vague terrors which haunted 
me. I tried to persuade myself that the two 
figures which I had seemed to see and hear, had 
existed only in my troubled imagination. I 
still had the end of a candle in my hand, and 
determined to make another effort to relight it 
and find my way to bed, for I was ready to sink 
with fatigue. I accordingly sprang up the 
staircase, three steps at a time, stopped at the 
door of the armory, and peeped cautiously in. 
The two Gothic figures were no longer in the 
chimney-corners, but I neglected to notice 
whether they had reascended to their frames. 
I entered and made desperately for the fireplace, 
but scarce had I advanced three strides, when 
Messire Foulques Taillefer stood before me, in 
the centre of the hall, armed cap-a-pie, and 
standing in guard, with the point of his sword 
silently presented to me. I would have re- 
treated to the staircase, but the door of it was 
occupied by the phantom figure of an esquire, 
who rudely flung a gauntlet in my face. Driven 
to fury, I snatched down a sword from the wall : 
by chance it was that of the commander, which I 
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had placed there. I rushed upon my fantastic 
adversary, and seemed to pierce him through 
and through ; but at the same time I felt as if 
something pierced my heart, burning like a 
red-hot iron. My blood inundated the hall, 
and I fell senseless. 

**When I recovered consciousness, it was 
broad day, and I found myself in a small 
chamber, attended by the warder and the her- 
mit. The former told me that on the previous 
night he had awakened long after the midnight 
hour, and perceiving that I had not come to 
his chiamber, he had furnished himself with a 
vase of holy water, and set out to seek me. 
He found me stretched senseless on the pave- 
ment of the armory, and bore me to his room. 
I spoke of my wound, and the quantity of 
blood that I had lost. He shook his head, 
and knew nothing about it; and to my sur- 
prise, on examination, I found myself perfectly 
sound and unharmed. The wound and blood, 
therefore, had been all delusion. Neither the 
warder nor the hermit put any questions to me, 
but advised me to leave the castle as soon as 
possible. I lost no time in complying with 
their counsel, and felt my heart relieved from 
an oppressive weight, as I left the gloomy and 
fate-bound battlements of Tfetefoulques be- 
hind me. 
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** I arrived at Bayonne, on my way to Spain, 
on the following Friday. At midnight I was 
startled from my sleep, as I had formerly been ; 
but it was no longer by the vision of the dy- 
ing commander. It was old Foulques Taillefer 
who stood before me, armed cap-a-pie, and 
presenting the point of his sword. I made 
the sign of the cross, and the spectre vanished, 
but I received the same red-hot thrust in the 
heart which I had felt in the armory, and I 
seemed to be bathed in blood. I would have 
called out, or have risen from my bed and gone 
in quest of succor, but I could neither speak 
nor stir. This agony endured until the crow- 
ing of the cock, when I fell asleep again ; but 
the next day I was ill, and in a most pitiable 
state. I have continued to be harassed by the 
same vision every Friday night ; no acts of 
penitence and devotion have been able to re- 
lieve me from it ; and it is only a lingering hope 
in divine mercy that sustains me, and enables 
me to support so lamentable a visitation." 

The Grand Prior of Minorca wasted gradu- 
ally away under this constant remorse of con- 
science and this horrible incubus. He died 
some time after having revealed the preceding 
particulars of his case, evidently the victim of 
a diseased imagination. 
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The above relation has been rendered, in 
many parts literally, from the French memoir, 
in which it is given as a true story : if so, it is 
one of those instances in which truth is more 
romantic than fiction. 
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" A TIME OF UNEXAMPLED 
PROSPERITY." 



IN the course of a voyage from England, I 
once fell in with a convoy of merchant 
ships, bound for the West Indies. The 
weather was uncommonly bland ; and the ships 
vied with each other in spreading sail to catch 
a light, favoring breeze, until their hulls were 
almost hidden beneath a cloud of canvas. The 
breeze went down with the sun, and his last 
yellow rays shone upon a thousand sails, idly 
flapping against the masts. 

I exulted in the beauty of the scene, and 
augured a prosperous voyage ; but the vet- 
eran master of the ship shook his head, and 
pronounced this halcyon calm a * ' weather- 
breeder.** And so it proved. A storm burst 
forth in the night ; the sea roared and raged ; 
and when the day broke I beheld the late gal- 
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lant convoy scattered in every direction ; some 
dismasted, others scudding under bare poles, 
and many firing signals of distress. 

I have since been occasionally reminded of 
this scene, by those calm, sunny seasons in 
the commercial world, which are known by 
the name of ** times of unexampled pros- 
perity. * * They are the sure weather-breeders 
of traffic. Every now and then the world is 
visited by one of these delusive seasons, when 
** the credit system,'* as it is called, expands 
to full luxuriance ; everybody trusts every- 
body ; a bad debt is a thing unheard of ; the 
broad way to certain and sudden wealth lies 
plain and open ; and men are tempted to dash 
forward boldly, from the facility of borrowing. 

Promissory notes, interchanged between 
scheming individuals, are liberally discounted 
at the banks, which become so many mints to 
coin words into cash ; and as the supply of 
words is inexhaustible, it may readily be sup- 
posed what a vast amount of promissory capi- 
tal is soon in circulation. Every one now 
talks in thousands ; nothing is heard but 
gigantic operations in trade ; great purchases 
and sales of real property, and immense sums 
made at every transfer. All, to be sure, as 
yet exists in promise ; but the believer in 
promises calculates the aggregate as solid 
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capital, and falls back in amazement at the 
amount of public wealth, the * * unexampled 
state of public prosperity ! *' 

Now is the time for speculative and dream- 
ing or designing men . They relate their dreams 
and projects to the ignorant and credulous, 
dazzle them with golden visions, and set them 
maddening after shadows. The example of 
one stimulates another ; speculation rises on 
speculation ; bubble rises on bubble ; every 
one helps with his breath to swell the windy 
superstructure, and admires and wotiders at the 
magnitude of the inflation he has contributed 
to produce. 

Speculation is the romance of trade, and 
casts contempt upon all its sober realities. It 
renders the stock-jobber a magician, and the 
exchange a region of enchantment. It ele- 
vates the merchant into a kind of knight-errant, 
or rather a commercial Quixote. The slow 
but sure gains of snug percentage become des- 
picable in his eyes : no ** operation " is thought 
worthy of attention that does not double or 
treble the investment. No business is worth 
following, that does not promise an immediate 
fortune. As he sits musing over his ledger, 
with pen behind his ear, he is like Le Mancha's 
hero in his study, dreaming over his books of 
chivalry. His dusty counting-house fadQ3 b^- 
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fore his eyes, or changes into a Spanish mine ; 
he gropes after diamonds, or dives after pearls. 
The subterranean garden of Aladdin is noth- 
ing to the realms of wealth that break upon 
his imagination. 

Could this delusion always last, the life of 
a merchant would indeed be a golden dream ; 
but it is as short as it is brilliant. lyet but a 
doubt enter, and the * * season of unexampled 
prosperity" is at an end. The coinage of 
words is suddenly curtailed ; the promissory 
capital begins to vanish into smoke ; a panic 
succeeds, and the whole superstructure, built 
upon credit, and reared by speculation, crumbles 
to the ground, leaving scarce a wreck behind : 

'* It is such stuff as dreams are made of," 

When a man of business, therefore, hears 
on every side rumors of fortunes suddenly 
acquired ; when he finds banks liberal, and 
brokers busy ; when he sees adventurers flush 
of paper capital, and full of scheme and enter- 
prise ; when he perceives a greater disposition 
to buy than to sell ; when trade overflows its 
accustomed channels, and deluges the country ; 
when he hears of new regions of commercial 
adventure ; of distant marts and distant mines 
swallowing merchandise and disgorging gold ; 
when he finds joint stock companies of all 
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kinds forming ; railroads, canals, and loco- 
motive engines, springing up on every side ; 
when idlers suddenly become men of business, 
and dash into the game of commerce as they 
would into the hazards of the faro- table ; 
when he beholds the streets glittering with 
new equipages, palaces conjured up by the 
magic of speculation, tradesmen flushed with 
sudden success, and vying with each other 
in ostentatious expense ; in a word, when he 
hears the whole community joining in the 
theme of ** unexampled prosperitj'','* let him 
look upon the whole as a ** weather-breeder,*' 
and prepare for the impending storm. 

The foregoing remarks are intended merely 
as a prelude to a narrative I am about to lay 
before the public, of one of the most memora- 
ble instances of the infatuation of gain to be 
found in the whole history of commerce. I 
allude to the famous Mississippi bubble. It is 
a matter that has passed into a proverb, and 
become a phrase in every one's mouth, yet of 
which not one merchant in ten has probably a 
distinct idea. I have therefore thought that 
an authentic account of it would be interesting 
and salutary, at the present moment, when we 
are suffering under the effects of a severe 
access of the credit system, and just recovering 
from one of its ruinous delusions. 
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THE GREAT MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 



BEFORE entering into the story of this 
famous chimera, it is proper to give a few 
particulars concerning the individual 
who engendered it. John Law was born in 
Edinburgh, in 1671. His father, William Law, 
was a rich goldsmith, and left his son an estate 
of considerable value called Lauriston, situated 
about four miles from Edinburgh. Gold- 
smiths, in those days, acted occasionally as 
bankers, and his father's operations, under 
this character, may have originally turned the 
thoughts of the youth to the science of cal- 
culation, in which he became an adept ; so 
that at an early age he excelled in playing at 
all games of combination. 

In 1694, he appeared in London, where a 
handsome person and an easy and insinuating 
address gained him currency in the first circles, 
and the nickname of *' Beau Law,'* The samQ 
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personal advantages gave him success in the 
world of gallantry, until he became involved 
in a quarrel with Beau Wilson, his rival in 
fashion, whom he killed in a duel, and then 
fled to France to avoid prosecution. 

He returned to Edinburgh in 1700, and 
remained there several years ; during which 
time he first broached his great credit system, 
offering to supply the deficiency of coin by 
the establishment of a bank, which, according 
to his views, might emit a paper currency 
equivalent to the whole landed estate of the 
kingdom. 

His scheme excited great astonishment in 
Edinburgh ; but, though the government was 
not sufiiciently advanced in financial knowledge 
to detect the fallacies upon which it was 
founded, Scottish caution and suspicion served 
in place of wisdom, and the project was re- 
jected. Law met with no better success with 
the English parliament ; and the fatal affair of 
the death of Wilson still hanging over him, 
for which he had never been able to procure a 
pardon, he again went to France. 

The financial affairs of France were at this 
time in a deplorable condition. The wars, the 
pomp, and profusion of lyOuis XIV., and his 
religious persecutions of whole classes of the 
most industrious of bis subjects, had ^^baust^d 
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ever he went, and caused him to be expelled by 
the magistracy from the semi-commercial, semi- 
aristocratical cities of Venice and Genoa. 

The events of 17 15 brought Law back again 
to Paris. Louis XIV. was dead. Louis XV. 
was a mere child, and during his minority the 
Duke of Orleans held the reins of government 
as Regent. Law had at length found his 
man. 

The Duke of Orleans has been diflFerently 
represented by different contemporaries. He 
appears to have had excellent natural qualities, 
perverted by a bad education. He was of the 
middle size, easy and graceful, with an agree- 
able countenance, and open, affable demeanor. 
His mind was quick and sagacious, rather than 
profound ; and his quickness of intellect and 
excellence of memory supplied the lack of 
studious application. His wit was prompt and 
pungent ; he expressed himself with vivacity 
and precision ; his imagination was vivid, his 
temperament sanguine and jo3^ous, his courage 
daring. His mother, the Duchess of Orleans, 
expressed his character in 2lJ€U d' esprit^ * * The 
fairies,'* said she, '* were invited to be present 
at his birth, and each one conferring a talent 
on my son, he possesses them all. Unfortu- 
natel}^ we had forgotten to invite an old fairy, 
who. arriving after all the others, exclaimed, 
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* He shall have all the talents, excepting that 
to make good use of them/ *' 

Under proper tuition, the duke might have 
risen to real greatness ; but in his early years 
he was put under tutelage of the Abb6 Dubois, 
one of the subtlest and basest spirits that ever 
intrigued its way into eminent place and power. 
The Abb6 was of low origin and despicable 
exterior, totally destitute of morals, and per- 
fidious in the extreme ; but with a supple, 
insinuating address, and an accommodating 
spirit, tolerant of all kinds of profligacy in 
others. Conscious of his own inherent base- 
ness, he sought to secure an influence over his 
pupil by corrupting his principles and fostering 
his vices ; he debased nim, to keep himself from 
being despised. Unfortunately he succeeded. 
To the early precepts of this infamous pander 
have been attributed those excesses that dis- 
graced the manhood of the Regent, and gave 
a licentious character to his whole course of 
government. His love of pleasure, quickened 
and indulged by those who should have re- 
strained it, led him into all kinds of sensual 
indulgence. He had been taught to think 
lightly of the most serious duties and sacred 
ties, to turn virtue into a jest, and consider re- 
ligion mere hypocrisy. He was a gay mis- 
anthrope, that had a sovereign but sportive 
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contempt for mankind ; believed that his most 
devoted servant would be his enemy if interest 
prompted, and maintained that an honest man 
was he who had the art to conceal that he was 
the contrary. 

He surrounded himself with a set of disso- 
lute men like himself, who, let loose from the 
restraint under which they had been held dur- 
ing the latter hypocritical days of Louis XIV., 
now gave way to every kind of debauchery. 
With these men the Regent used to shut him- 
self up, after the hours of business, and exclud- 
ing all graver persons and graver concerns, 
celebrate the most drunken and disgusting 
orgies, where obscenity and blasphemy formed 
the seasoning of conversation. For the profli- 
gate companions of these revels he invented 
the appellation of his rouis, the literal meaning 
of which is, men broken on the wheel ; intended 
no doubt, to express their broken-down char- 
acters and dislocated fortunes; although a 
contemporary asserts that it designated the 
punishment that most of them merited, Ma- 
dame de Labran, who was present at one of the 
Regent's suppers, was disgusted by the conduct 
and conversation of the host and his guests, 
and observed at table, that God, after he had 
created man, took the refuse clay that was left 
and made of it the souls of lackeys and princes. 
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Such was the man that now ruled the 
destinies of France. Law found him full of 
perplexities from the disastrous state of the 
finances. He had already tampered with the 
coinage, calling in the coin of the nation, re- 
stamping it, and issuing it at a nominal increase 
of one fifth, thus defrauding the nation out of 
twenty per cent. He was not likely, there- 
fore, to be scrupulous about any means likely 
to relieve him from financial difiiculties; he 
had even been led to listen to the cruel alter- 
native of a national bankruptcy. 

Under these circumstances Law confidently 
brought forward his scheme of a bank that 
was to pay ofi* the national debt, increase the 
revenue, and at the same time diminish the 
taxes. The following is stated as the theory 
by which he recommended his system to the 
Regent. The credit enjoyed by a banker or a 
merchant, he observed, increases his capital 
tenfold ; that is to say, he who has a capital of 
one hundred thousand livres, may, if he possess 
sufficient credit, extend his operations to a 
million, and reap profits to that amount. In 
like manner, a state that can collect into a bank 
all the current coin of the kingdom, would be 
as powerful as if its capital were increased 
tenfold. The specie must be drawn into the 
bank, not by way of loan, or by taxations, but 
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in the way of deposit. This might be effected 
in different modes, either by inspiring confi- 
dence, or by exerting authority. One mode, 
he observed, had already been in use. Kach 
time that a state makes a recoinage, it becomes 
momentarily the depository of all the money 
called in belonging to the subjects of that 
state. His bank was to effect the same purpose ; 
that is to say, to receive in deposit all the coin 
of the kingdom, but to give in exchange its 
bills, which, being of an invariable value, 
bearing an interest, and being payable on 
demand, would not only supply the place of coin, 
but prove a better and more profitable currency. 
The Regent caught with avidity at the 
scheme. It suited his bold, reckless spirit, and 
his grasping extravagance. Not that he was 
altogether the dupe of I^aw's specious projects ; 
still he was apt, like many other men unskilled 
in the arcana of finance, to mistake the multi- 
plication of money for the multiplication of 
wealth, not understanding that it was a 
mere agent or instrument in the inter- 
change of traffic, to represent the value of the 
various productions of industry ; and that an 
increased circulation of coin or bank-bills, in 
the shape of currency, only adds a proportion- 
ably increased and fictitious value to such pro- 
ductions. Law enlisted the vanity of the 
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Regent in his cause. He persuaded him that 
he saw more clearly than others into sublime 
theories of finance, which were quite above the 
ordinary apprehension. He used to declare 
that, excepting the Regent and the Duke of 
Savoy, no one had thoroughly comprehended 
his system. 

It is certain that it met with strong opposi- 
tion from the Regent's ministers, the Duke de 
Noaillesand the Chancellor d'Anguesseau, and 
it was no less strenuously opposed by the 
parliament of Paris. Law, however, had a 
potent though secret coadjutor in the Abb6 
Dubois, now rising, during the regency, into 
great political power, and who retained a bane- 
ful influence over the mind of the Regent. This 
wily priest, as avaricious as he was ambitious, 
drew large sums from Law as subsidies, and 
aided him greatly in many of his most perni- 
cious operations. He aided him, in the present 
instance, to fortify the mind of the Regent 
against all the remonstrances of his ministers 
and the parliament. 

Accordingly, on the 2d of May, 1716, letters 
patent were granted to Law to establish a bank 
of deposit, discount, and circulation, under 
the firm of *' Law and Company,'* to continue 
for twenty years. The capital was fixed at six 
millions of livres, divided into shares of five 
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hundred livres each, which were to be sold for 
twenty-five per cent, of the Regent's debased 
coin, and seventy-five per cent, of the public 
securities, which were then at a great reduction 
from their nominal value, and which then 
amounted to nineteen hundred millions. The 
ostensible object of the bank, as set forth in 
the patent, was to encourage the commerce and 
manufactures of France. The louis-d'ors and 
crowns of the bank were always to retain the 
same standard of value, and its bills to be 
payable in them on demand. 

At the outset, while the bank was limited in 
its operations, and w^hile its paper really repre- 
sented the specie in its vaults, it seemed to 
realize all that had been promised from it. It 
rapidly acquired public confidence and an ex- 
tended circulation, and produced an activity 
in commerce unknown under the baneful gov- 
ernment of Louis XIV. As the bills of the 
bank bore an interest, and as it was stipulated 
they would be of invariable value, and as hints 
had been artfully circulated that the coin would 
experience successive diminution, everybody 
hastened to the bank to exchange gold and 
silver for paper. So great became the throng 
of depositors, and so intense their eagerness, 
that there was quite a press and struggle at the 
back door, and a ludicrous panic was awakened, 
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as if there was danger of their not being ad- 
mitted. An anecdote of the time relates that 
one of the clerks, with an ominous smile, called 
out to the struggling multitude, **Have a 
little patience, my friends ; we mean to take 
all your money ; an assertion disastrously 
verified in the sequel. 

Thus by the simple establishment of a bank, 
Law and the Regent obtained pledges of con- 
fidence for the consummation of further and 
more complicated schemes, as yet hidden from 
the public. In a little while the bank shares 
rose enormously, and the amount of its notes 
in circulation exceeded one hundred and ten 
millions of livres. A subtle stroke of policy 
had rendered it popular with the aristocracy. 
Louis XIV. had, several years previously, im- 
posed an income tax of a tenth, giving his 
royal word that it should cease in 17 17. This 
tax had been exceedingly irksome to the privi- 
leged orders ; and, in the present disastrous 
times, they had dreaded an augmentation of 
it. In consequence of the successful operation 
of Law's scheme, however, the tax was abol- 
ished, and now nothing was to be heard among 
the nobility and clergy but praises of the Regent 
and the bank. 

Hitherto all had gone well, and all might 
have continued to go well, had not the paper 
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system been further expanded. But Law had 
yet the grandest part of his scheme to develop. 
He had to open his ideal world of speculation, 
his El Dorado of unbounded wealth. The 
English had brought the vast imaginary com- 
merce of the South Seas in aid of their bank- 
ing operations. Law sought to bring, as an 
immense auxiliary of his bank, the whole trade 
of the Mississippi. Under this name was in- 
cluded not merely the river so called, but the 
vast region known as Louisiana, extending 
from north latitude 29° up to Canada in north 
latitude 40°. This country had been granted 
by Louis XIV. to the Sieur Crozat, but he had 
been induced to resign his patent. In con- 
formity to the plea of Mr. Law, letters patent 
were granted in August, in 17 17, for the crea- 
tion of a commercial company, which was to 
have the colonizing of this country, and the 
monopoly of its trade and resources, and of the 
beaver or fur trade with Canada. It was called 
the Western, but became better known as the 
Mississippi Company. The capital was fixed 
at one hundred millions of livres, divided into 
shares, bearing an interest of four per cent., 
which were subscribed for in the public securi- 
ties. As the bank was to co-operate with the 
company, the Regent ordered that its bills 
should be received the same as coin, in all pay- 
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ments of the public revenue. Law was ap- 
pointed chief director of this company, which 
was an exact copy of the Earl of Oxford's 
South Sea Company, set on foot in 171 1, and 
which distracted all England with the frenzy 
of speculation. In like manner with the de- 
lusive picturings given in that memorable 
scheme of the sources of rich trade to be opened 
in the South Sea countries, Law held forth 
magnificent prospects of the fortunes to be 
made in colonizing lyouisiana, which was repre- 
sented as a veritable land of promise, capable 
of yielding every variety of the most precious 
produce. Reports, too, were artfully circu- 
lated, with great mystery, as if to the ' * chosen 
few, ' ' of mines of gold and silver recently dis- 
covered in Louisiana, and which would insure 
instant wealth to the early purchasers. These 
confidential whispers, of course, soon became 
public ; and were confirmed by travellers fresh 
from the Mississippi, and doubtless bribed, who 
had seen the mines in question, and declared 
them superior in richness to those of Mexico 
and Peru. Nay more, ocular proof was fur- 
nished to public credulity, in ingots of gold, 
conveyed to the mint, as if just brought from 
the mines of Louisiana. 

Extraordinary measures were adopted to 
force a colonization. An edict was issued to 
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collect and transport settlers to the Mississippi. 
The police lent its aid. The streets and prisons 
of Paris, and of the provincial cities, were 
swept of mendicants and vagabonds of all kinds, 
who were conveyed to Havre de Grace. About 
six thousand were crowded into ships, where 
no precautions had been taken for their health 
or accommodation. Instruments of all kinds 
proper for the working of mines were ostenta- 
tiously paraded in public, and put on board the 
vessels ; and the whole set sail for this fabled 
El Dorado, which was to prove the grave of 
the greater part of its wretched colonists. 

D'Anguesseau, the chancellor, a man of 
probity and integrity, still lifted his voice 
against the paper system of Law, and his pro- 
ject of colonization, and was eloquent and 
prophetic in picturing the evils they were cal- 
culated to produce : the private distress and 
public degradation ; the corruption of morals 
and manners ; the triumph of knaves and 
schemers ; the ruin of fortunes, and the down- 
fall of families. He was incited more and 
more to this opposition by the Duke de Noailles, 
the Minister of Finance, who was jealous of 
the growing ascendency of Law over the mind 
of the Regent, but w^as less honest than the 
chancellor in his opposition. The Regent was 
excessively annoyed by the difiBculties they 
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conjured up in the way of his darling schemes 
of finance, and the countenance they gave to 
the opposition of parliament ; which body, dis- 
gusted more and more with the abuses of the 
regency, and the system of Law, had gone so 
far as to carry its remonstrances to the very 
foot of the throne. 

He determined to relieve himself from these 
two ministers, who, either through honesty or 
policy, interiered with all his plans. Accor- 
dingly, on the 28th of January, 1718, he dis- 
missed the chancellor from office, and exiled 
him to his estate in the country ; and shortly 
afterward removed the Duke de Noailles from 
the administration of the finance. 

The opposition of parliament to the Regent 
and his measures was carried on with increas- 
ing violence. That body aspired to an equal 
authority with the Regent in the administra- 
tion of affairs, and pretended, by its decree, 
to suspend an edict of the regency ordering a 
new coinage, and altering the value of the 
currency. But its chief hostility was levelled 
against Law, a foreigner and a heretic, and 
one who was considered by a majority of the 
members in the light of a malefactor. In fact, 
so far was this hostility carried, that secret 
measures were taken to investigate his mal- 
versations, and to collect evidence against him : 
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and it was resolved in parliament that, should 
the testimony collected justify their suspicions, 
they would have him seized and brought before 
them ; would give him a brief trial, and, if 
convicted, would hang him in the court-yard 
of the palace, and throw open the gates after 
the execution, that the public might behold 
his corpse ! 

Law received intimation of the danger hang- 
ing over him, and was in terrible trepida- 
tion. He took refuge in the Palais Royal, 
the residence of the Regent, and implored 
his protection. The Regent himself was em- 
barrassed by the sturdy opposition of parlia- 
ment, which contemplated nothing less than 
a decree reversing most of his public measures, 
especially those of finance. His indecision 
kept Law for a time in an agony of terror and 
suspense. Finally, by assembling a board of 
justice, and bringing to his aid the absolute 
authority of the king, he triumphed over par- 
liament, and relieved Law from his dread of 
being hanged. 

The system now went on with flowing sail. 
The Western, or Mississippi Company, being 
identified with the bank, rapidly increased in 
power and privileges. One monopoly after 
another was granted to it, — the trade of the 
Indian Seas, the slave-trade with Senegal and 
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Guinea, the farming of tobacco, the national 
coinage, etc. Each new privilege was made a 
pretext for issuing more bills, and caused an 
immense advance in the price of stock. At 
length, on the 4th of December, 1718, the 
Regent gave the establishment the imposing 
title of the Royal Bank, and proclaimed that 
he had effected the purchase of all the shares, 
the proceeds of which he had added to its 
capital. This measure seemed to shock the 
public feeling more than any other connected 
with the system, and roused the indignation 
of parliament. The French nation had been 
so accustomed to attach an idea of everything 
noble, lofty, and magnificent, to the royal name 
and person, especially during the stately and 
sumptuous reign of Louis XIV., that they 
could not at first tolerate the idea of royalty 
being in any degree mingled with matters of 
trafiBc and finance, and the king being, in a 
manner, a banker. It was one of the down- 
ward steps, however, by which royalty lost its 
illusive splendor in France and became gradu- 
ally cheapened in the public mind. 

Arbitrary measures now began to be taken 
to force the bills of the bank into artificial 
currency. On the 27th of December appeared 
an order in council, forbidding, under severe 
penalties, the payment of any sum above six 
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hundred livres in gold or silver. This decree 
rendered bank-bills necessary in all transactions 
of purchase and sale, and called for a new 
emission. The prohibition was occasionally 
evaded or opposed ; confiscations were the 
consequence; informers were rewarded, and 
spies and traitors began to spring up in all 
the domestic walks of life. 

The worst effect of this illusive system was 
the mania for gain, or rather for gambling in 
stocks, that now seized upon the whole nation. 
Under the exciting effects of lying reports, and 
the forcing effects of government decrees, the 
shares of the company went on rising in value, 
until they reached thirteen hundred per cent. 
Nothing was now spoken of but the price of 
shares, and the immense fortunes suddenly 
made by lucky speculators. Those whom Law 
had deluded used every means to delude others. 
The most extravagant dreams were indulged 
concerning the wealth to flow in upon the 
company from its colonies, its trade, and its 
various monopolies. It is true nothing as yet 
had been realized, nor could in some time be 
realized, from these distant sources, even if 
productive ; but the imaginations of speculators 
are ever in the advance, and their conjectures 
are immediately converted into facts. Lying 
reports now flew from mouth to mouth, of 
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sure avenues to fortune suddenly thrown open. 
The more extravagant the fable, the more 
readily was it believed. To doubt was to 
awaken anger or incur ridicule. In a time of 
public infatuation it requires no small exercise 
of courage to doubt a popular fallacy. 

Paris now became the centre of attraction 
for the adventurous and the avaricious, who 
flocked to it not merely from the provinces, 
but from neighboring countries. A stock ex- 
change was established in a house in the Rue 
Quincampoix, and became immediately the 
gathering-place of stock-jobbers. The ex- 
change opened at seven o'clock with the 
beat of drum and sound of bell, and closed at 
night with the same signals. Guards were 
stationed at each end of the street, to main- 
tain order and exclude carriages and horses. 
The whole street swarmed throughout the day 
like a beehive. Bargains of all kinds were 
seized upon with avidity. Shares of stock 
passed from hand to hand, mounting in value, 
no one knew why. Fortunes were made in a 
moment, as if by magic ; and every lucky 
bargain prompted those around to a more 
desperate throw of the dice. The fever went 
on, increasing in intensity as the day de- 
clined ; and when the drum beat and the bell 
rang at night, to close the exchange, there 
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were exclamations of impatience and despair, 
as if the wheel of fortune had suddenly been 
stopped, when about to make its luckiest 
revolution. 

To ingulf all classes in this ruinous vortex, 
Law now split the shares of fifty millions of 
stock each into one hundred shares ; thus, as 
in the splitting of lottery tickets, accom- 
modating the venture to the humblest purse. 
Society was thus stirred up to its very dregs, 
and adventurers of the lowest order hurried to 
the stock market. All honest, industrious pur- 
suits and modest gains were now despised. 
Wealth was to be obtained instantly, with- 
out labor and without stint. The upper classes 
were as base in their venality as the lower. 
The highest and most powerful nobles, aban- 
doning all generous pursuits and lofty aims, 
engaged in the scuffle for gain. They were 
even baser than the lower classes ; for some of 
them, who were members of the council of the 
regency, abused their station and their influ- 
ence, and promoted measures b)' which shares 
rose while in their hands, and they made im- 
mense profits. 

"The Duke de Bourbon, the Prince of Conti, 
the Dukes de la Force and D'Antin, were 
among the foremost of these illustrious stock- 
jobbers. They were nicknamed the Missis- 
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sippi Lords, and they smiled at the sneering 
title. In fact, the usual distinctions of society- 
had lost their consequence, under the reign of 
this new passion. Rank, talent, military fame, 
no longer inspired deference. All respect for 
others, all self-respect, were forgotten in the 
mercenary struggle of the stock-market. Even 
prelates and ecclesiastical corporations, for- 
getting their true objects of devotion, mingled 
among the votaries of Mammon. They were 
not behind those who wielded the civil power 
in fabricating ordinances suited to their avari- 
cious purposes. Theological decisions forth- 
with appeared, in which the anathema launched 
by the Church against usury was conveniently 
construed as not extending to the traffic in 
bank shares ! 

The Abbd Dubois entered into the mysteries 
of stock-jobbing with all the zeal of an apostle, 
and enriched himself by the spoils of the credu- 
lous ; and he continually drew large sums 
from Law, as considerations for his political 
influence. Faithless to his country, in the 
course of his gambling speculations he trans- 
ferred to England a great amount of specie, 
which had been paid into the royal treasury ; 
thus contributing to the subsequent dearth of 
the precious metals. 

The female sex participated in this sordid 
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frenzy. Princesses of the blood, and ladies of 
the highest nobility, were among the most ra- 
pacious of stock-jobbers. The Regent seemed 
to have the riches of Croesus at his command, 
and lavished monej' by the hundreds of thous- 
sands upon his female relatives and favorites, 
as well as upon his rouSs, the dissolute com- 
panions of his debauches. ** My son," writes 
the Regent's mother, in her correspondence, 
*' gave me shares to the amount of two millions, 
which I distributed among my household. 
The king also took several millions for his own 
household. All the royal family have had 
them ; all the children and grandchildren of 
France, and the princes of the blood.'* 

I/Uxury and extravagance kept pace with 
this sudden inflatation of fancied wealth. The 
hereditar}^ palaces of nobles were pulled down, 
and rebuilt on a scale of augmented splendor. 
Entertainments were given, of incredible cost 
and magnificence. Never before had been such 
display in houses, furniture, equipages, and 
amusements. This was particularly the case 
among persons of the lower ranks, who had 
suddenly become possessed of millions. Ludi- 
crous anecdotes are related of some of these 
upstarts. One, who had just launched a splen- 
did carriage, when about to use it for the first 
time, instead of getting in at the door, mounted 
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through habitude, to his accustomed place be- 
hind. Some ladies of quality, seeing a well- 
dressed woman covered with diamonds, but 
whom nobody knew, alight from a very hand- 
some carriage, inquired who she was, of the 
footman. He replied, with a sneer, * * It is a 
lady who has recently tumbled from a garret 
into this carriage. ' ' Mr. Law's domestics were 
said to become in like manner suddenly enriched 
by the crumbs that fell from his table. His 
coachman, having made a fortune, retired from 
his service. Mr. I^aw requested him to pro- 
cure a coachman in his place. He appeared 
the next day with two, whom he pronounced 
equally good, and told Mr.. I^aw, * ' Take which 
of them you choose, and I will take the other ! * ' 

Nor were these novi homini treated with the 
distance and disdain they would formerly have 
experienced from the haughty aristocracy of 
France. The pride of the old noblesse had 
been stifled by the stronger instinct of avarice. 
They rather sought the intimacy and confidence 
of these lucky upstarts ; and it has been ob- 
served that a nobleman would gladly take his 
seat at the table of the unfortunate lackey of 
yesterday, in hopes of learning from him the 
secret of growing rich ! 

I^aw now went about with a countenance 
radiant with success, and apparently dispensing 
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wealth on every side. ** He is admirably 
skilled in all that relates to finance," writes 
the Duchess of Orleans, the Regent's mother, 
** and has put the affairs of the state in such 
good order, that all the king's debts have been 
paid. He is so much run after, that he has no 
repose night or day. A duchess even kissed 
his hand publicly. If a duchess can do this, 
what will other ladies do ? " 

Wherever he went his path, we are told, was 
beset by a sordid throng, who waited to see 
him pass, and sought to obtain the favor of a 
word, a nod, or smile, as if a mere glance from 
him would bestow fortune. When at home his 
house was absolutely besieged by furious can- 
didates for fortune. ' ' They forced the doors, ' ' 
says the Duke de St. Simon ; ** they scaled his 
windows from the garden ; they made their 
way into his cabinet down the chimney ! ** 

The same venal court was paid by all classes 
to his family. The highest ladies of the court 
vied with each other in meannesses, to purchase 
the lucrative friendship of Mrs. I^aw and her 
daughter. They waited upon them with as 
much assiduity and adulation as if they had 
been princesses of the blood. The Regent one 
day expressed a desire that some duchess 
should accompany his daughter to Genoa. 
**My Lord,'* said some one present, **if you 
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would have a choice from among the duchesses, 
you need but to send to Mrs. Law's ; you will 
find them all assembled there.*' 

The wealth of Law rapidly increased with 
the expansion of the bubble. In the course of 
a few months he purchased fourteen titled 
estates, paying for them in paper ; and the 
public hailed these sudden and vast acquisi- 
tions of landed property, as so many proofs of 
the soundness of his system. In one instance 
he met with a shrewd bargainer, who had not 
the general faith in his paper money. The 
President de Novion insisted on being paid for 
an estate in hard coin. Law accordingly 
brought the amount, four hundred thousand 
livres, in specie, saying, with a sarcastic smile, 
that he preferred paying in money, as its 
weight rendered it a mere incumbrance. As 
it happened, the President could give no clear 
title to the land, and the money had to be re- 
funded. He paid it back in paper ^ which Law 
dared not refuse, lest he should depreciate it 
in the market ! 

The course of illusory credit went on tri- 
umphantly for eighteen months. Law had 
nearly fulfilled one of his promises, for the 
greater part of the public debt had been paid 
off; but how paid? In bank shares, which 
had been trumped up several hundred per cent. 
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above their value, and which were to vanish 
like smoke in the hands of the holders. 

One of the most striking attributes of Law, 
was the imperturbable assurance and self-pos- 
session with which he replied to every objec- 
tion, and found a solution for every problem. 
He had the dexterity of a juggler in evading 
diflSculties ; and what was peculiar, made fig- 
ures themselves, which are the very elements 
of exact demonstration, the means to dazzle 
and bewilder. 

Toward the latter end 17 19 the Mississippi 
scheme had reached its highest point of glory. 
Half a million of strangers had crowded into 
Paris, in quest of fortune. The hotels and 
lodging-houses were overflowing; lodgings 
were procured with excessive diflScult}'^ ; gran- 
aries were turned into bedrooms ; provisions 
had risen enormously in price ; splendid houses 
were multiplying on every side ; the streets 
were crowded with carriages ; above a thou- 
sand new equipages had been launched. 

On the eleventh of December I^aw obtained 
another prohibitory decree, for the purpose of 
sweeping all the remaining specie in circula- 
tion into the bank. By this it was forbidden to 
make any payments in silver above ten livres, 
or in gold above three hundred. 

The repeated decrees of this nature, the 
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object of which was to depreciate the value of 
gold and increase the illusive credit of paper, 
began to awaken doubts of a system which re- 
quired such bolstering. Capitalists gradually 
awoke from their bewilderment. Sound and 
able financiers consulted together, and agreed 
to make common cause against this continual 
expansion of a paper system. The shares of 
the bank and of the company began to decline 
in value. Wary men took the alarm, and 
began to realize, a word now first brought into 
use, to express the conversion of ideal property 
into something reaL 

The Prince of Conti, one of the most promi- 
nent and grasping of the Mississippi lords, was 
the first to give a blow to the credit of the 
bank. There was a mixture of ingratitude in 
his conduct that characterized the venal base- 
ness of the times. He had received, from time 
to time, enormous sums from Law, as the price 
of his influence and patronage. His avarice 
had increased with every acquisition, until 
I^aw was compelled to refuse one of his exac- 
tions. In revenge, the prince immediately 
sent such an amount of paper to the bank to 
be cashed, that it required four wagons to bring 
away the silver, and he had the meanness to 
loll out of the window of his hotel, and jest and 
exult, as it was trundled into his porte-cochere^ 
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This was the signal for other drains of like 
nature. The English and Dutch merchants, 
who had purchased a great amount of bank 
paper at low prices, cashed them at the bank, 
and carried the money out of the country. 
Other strangers did the like, thus draining the 
kingdom of its specie, and leaving paper in its 
place. 

The Regent, perceiving these symptoms of 
decay in the system, sought to restore it to 
public confidence by conferring marks of con- 
fidence upon its author. He accordingly re- 
solved tp make Law Comptroller-General of 
the Finances of France. There was a material 
obstacle in the way. Law was a Protestant, 
and the Regent unscrupulous as he was him- 
self, did not dare publicly to outrage the severe 
edicts which Louis XIV., in his bigot days, 
had fulminated against all heretics. Law soon 
let him know that there would be no difficulty 
on that head. He was ready at any moment 
to abjure his religion in the way of business. 
For decency's sake, however, it was judged 
proper he should previously be convinced and 
converted. A ghostly instructor was soon 
found ready to accomplish his conversion in the 
shortest possible time. This was the Abb6 
Tencin, a profligate creature of the profligate 
Dubois, and like him working his way to 
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ecclesiastical promotion and temporal wealth 
by the basest means. 

Under the instructions of the Abb6 Tencin, 
Law soon mastered the mysteries and dogmas 
of the Catholic docrine; and, after a brief 
coufse of ghostly training, declared himself 
thoroughly convinced and converted. To avoid 
the sneers and jests of the Parisian public, the 
ceremony of abjuration took place at Melun. 
Law made a pious present of one hundred 
thousand livres to the Church of St. Roque, 
and the Abb6 Tencin was rewarded for his 
edifying labors by sundry shares and bank- 
bills, which he shrewdly took care to convert 
into cash, having as little faith in the system as 
in the piety of his new convert. A more grave 
and moral community might have been out- 
raged by this scandalous farce ; but the Pari- 
sians laughed at it with their usual levity, and 
contented themselves with making it the sub- 
ject of a number of songs and epigrams. 

Law being now orthodox in his faith, took 
out letters of naturalization, and having thus 
surmounted the intervening obstacles, was 
elevated by the Regent to the post of Comp- 
troller-General. So accustomed had the com- 
munity become to all juggles and transmu- 
tations in this hero of finance, that no one 
seemed shocked or astonished at his sudden 
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elevation. On the contrary, being now con- 
sidered perfectly established in place and power, 
he became more than ever the object of venal 
adoration. Men of rank and dignity thronged 
his antechamber, waiting patiently their turn 
for an audience ; and titled dames demeaned 
themselves to take the front seats of the car- 
riages of his wife and daughter, as if they had 
been riding with princesses of the blood royal. 
Law's head grew giddy with his elevation, 
and he began to aspire after aristocratical dis- 
tinction. There was to be a court ball, at 
which several of the young noblemen were 
to dance in a ballet with the youthful king. 
Law requested that his son might be admitted 
into the ballet, and the Regent consented. 
The young scions of nobility, however, were 
indignant, and scouted the ** intruding up- 
start.'* Their more worldly parents, fearful 
of displeasing the modern Midas, reprimanded 
them in vain. The striplings had not yet 
imbibed the passion for gain, and still held 
to their high blood. The son of the banker 
received slights and annoyances on all sides, 
and the public applauded them for their spirit. 
A fit of illness came opportunely to relieve 
the youth from an honor which would have 
cost him a world of vexations and affronts. 
In February, 1720, shortly after Law's iu- 
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stalment in oflBce, a decree came out uniting 
the bank to the India Company, by which last 
name the whole establishment was now known. 
The decree stated, that, as the bank was royal, 
the king was bound to make good the value 
of its bills ; that he committed to the company 
the government of the bank for fifty years, 
and sold to it fifty millions of stock be- 
longing to him, for nine hundred millions, 
a simple advance of eighteen hundred per 
cent. The decree further declared, in the 
king*s name, that he would never draw on 
the bank until the value of his drafts had first 
been lodged in it by his receivers-general. 

The bank, it was said, had by this time 
issued notes to the amount of one thousand 
millions, being more paper than all the banks 
of Europe were able to circulate. To aid its 
credit, the receivers of the revenue were 
directed to take bank-notes of the sub-receivers. 
All payments, also, of one hundred livres and 
upward, were ordered to be made in bank-notes. 
These compulsory measures for a short time 
gave a false credit to the bank, which proceeded 
to discount merchants' notes, to lend money 
on jewels, plate, and other valuables, as well 
as on mortgages. 

Still further to force on the system, an edict 
next appeared, forbidding any individual, or 
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any corporate body, civil or religious, to hold 
in possession more than five hundred livres in 
current coin ; that is to say, about seven louis- 
d*ors ; the value of the louis-d^or in paper being, 
at the time, seventy-two livres. All the gold 
and silver they might have, above this pittance, 
was to be brought to the royal bank, and ex- 
changed either for shares or bills. 

As confiscation was the penalty of diso- 
bedience to this decree, and informers were 
assured a share of the forfeitures, a bounty 
was in a manner held out to domestic spies 
and traitors, and the most odious scrutiny was 
awakened into the pecuniary affairs of families 
and individuals. The very confidence between 
friends and relatives was impaired, and all the 
domestic ties and virtues of society were 
threatened, until a general sentiment of indig- 
nation broke forth, that compelled the Regent 
to rescind the odious decree. Lord Stairs, the 
British ambassador, speaking of the system 
of espionage encouraged by this edict, observed 
that it was impossible to doubt that Law was a 
thorough Catholic, since he had thus estab- 
lished the inquisition^ after having already 
proved transubstantiaiion by changing specie 
into paper. 

Equal abuses had taken place under the colo- 
nizing project. In his thousand expedients 
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to amass capital, Law had sold parcels of land 
in Mississippi, at the rate of three thousand 
livres for a league square. Many capitalists 
had purchased estates large enough to con- 
stitute almost a principality ; the only evil 
was, Law had sold a property which he could 
not deliver. The agents of police, who aided 
in recruiting the ranks of the colonists, had 
been guilty of scandalous impositions. Under 
pretence of taking up mendicants and vaga- 
bonds, they had scoured the streets at night, 
seizing upon honest mechanics or their sons, 
and hurrying them to their crimping-houses 
for the sole purpose of extorting money from 
them as a ransom. The populace was roused 
to indignation by these abuses. The oflScers 
of police were mobbed in the exercise of their 
odious functions, and several of them were 
killed, which put an end to this flagrant abuse 
of power. 

In March, a most extraordinary decree of 
the council fixed the price of shares of the 
India Compan}'^ at nine thousand livres each. 
All ecclesiastical communities and hospitals 
were now prohibited from investing money at 
interest in anything but India stock. With 
all these props and stays, the system continued 
to totter. How could it be otherwise, under 
a despotic government that could alter the 
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value of property at every moment? The 
very compulsory measures that were adopted 
to establish the credit of the bank hastened 
its fall, plainly showing there was a want of 
solid security. Law caused pamphlets to be 
published, setting forth, in eloquent language, 
the vast profits that must accrue to holders of 
the stock, and the impossibility of the king*s 
ever doing it any harm. On the very back of 
these assertions came forth an edict of the 
king, dated the 2 2d of May, wherein, under 
pretence of having reduced the value of his 
coin, it was declared necessary to reduce the 
value of his bank-notes one half, and of the 
India shares from nine thousand to five thous- 
and livres ! 

This decree came like a clap of thunder upon 
shareholders. They found one half of the pre- 
tended value of the paper in their hands anni- 
hilated in an instant ; and what certainty had 
they with respect to the other half? The rich 
considered themselves ruined ; those in hum- 
bler circumstances looked forward to abject 
beggary. 

The parliament seized the occasion to stand 
forth as the protector of the public, and refused 
to register the decree. It gained the credit of 
compelling the Regent to retrace his step, 
though it is more probable he yielded to the 
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universal burst of public astonishment and re- 
probation. On the 27th of May the edict was 
revoked, and bank-bills were restored to their 
previous value. But the fatal blow had been 
struck ; the delusion was at an end. Govern- 
ment itself had lost all public confidence equally 
with the bank it had engendered, and which 
its own arbitrary acts had brought into dis- 
credit. ** All Paris,'' says the Regent's mother, 
in her letters, ** has been mourning at the cursed 
decree which Law has persuaded my son to 
make. I have received anonymous letters 
stating that I have nothing to fear on my own 
account, but that my son shall be pursued with 
fire and sword." 

The Regent now endeavored to avert the 
odium of his ruinous schemes from himself. 
He affected to have suddenly lost confidence in 
Law, and on the 29th of May discharged him 
from his employ as Comptroller-General, and 
stationed a Swiss guard of sixteen men in his 
house. He even refused to see him, when, on 
the following day, he applied at the portal of 
the Palais Royal for admission ; but having 
played off this farce before the public, he ad- 
mitted him secretly the same night, by a pri- 
vate door, and continued as before to co-operate 
with him in his financial schemes. 

On the first of June, the Regent issued a dQ- 
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cree permitting persons to have as much money 
as they pleased in their possession. Few, how- 
ever, were in a state to benefit by this permis- 
sion. There was a run upon the bank, but a 
royal ordinance immediately suspended pay- 
ment until further orders. To relieve the 
public mind, a city stock was created of 
twenty-five millions, bearing an interest of two 
and a half per cent., for which bank-notes 
were taken in exchange. The bank-notes 
thus withdrawn from circulation were publicly 
burnt before the Hotel de Ville. The public, 
however, had lost confidence in everything 
and everybody, and suspected fraud and col- 
lusion in those who pretended to burn the 
bills. 

A general confusion now took place in the 
financial world. Families who had lived in 
opulence found themselves suddenly reduced to 
indigence. Schemers who had been revelling 
in the delusion of princely fortunes found their 
estates vanishing into thin air. Those who 
had any property remaining sought to secure 
it against reverses. Cautious persons found 
there was no safety for property in a country 
where the coin was continually shifting in 
value, and where a despotism was exercised 
over public securities, and even over the pri- 
vate purses of individuals. They began to 
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send their effects into other countries ; when 
lo ! on the 20th of June, a royal edict com- 
manded them to bring back their effects, under 
penalty of forfeiting twice their value, and for- 
bade them, under like penalty, from investing 
their money in foreign stocks. This was soon 
followed by another decree, forbidding any one 
to retain precious stones in his possession, or to 
sell them to foreigners ; all must be deposited 
in the bank in exchange for depreciating 
paper! 

Execrations were now poured out, on all 
sides, against Law, and menaces of vengeance. 
What a contrast, in a short time, to the venal 
incense once offered up to him ! *'This per- 
son," writes the Regenfs mother, ** who was 
formerly worshipped as a god, is now not sure 
of his life. It is astonishing how greatly terri- 
fied he is. He is as a dead man ; he is pale as 
a sheet, and it is said he can never get over it. 
My son is not dismayed, though he is threat- 
ened on all sides, and is very much amused 
with Law* s terrors. ' * 

About the middle of July, the last grand at- 
tempt was made by Law and the Regent to 
keep up the system and provide for the im- 
mense emission of paper. A decree was fabri- 
cated, giving the India Company the entire 
monopoly of commerce, on condition that it 
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would, in the course of a year, reimburse six 
hundred millions of livres of its bills, at the 
rate of fifty millions per month. 

On the lyth this decree was sent to parlia- 
ment to be registered. It at once raised a 
storm of opposition in that assembly, and a 
vehement discussion took place. While that 
was going on, a disastrous scene was passing 
out of doors. 

The calamitous effects of the system had 
reached the humblest concerns of human life. 
Provisions had risen to an enormous price ; 
paper money was refused at all the shops ; the 
people had not wherewithal to buy bread. It 
had been found absolutely indispensable to re- 
lax a little from the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and to allow small sums to be scantily 
exchanged for paper. The doors of the bank 
and the neighboring street were immediately 
thronged with a famishing multitude seeking 
cash for bank-notes of ten livres. So great 
was the press and struggle, that several persons 
were stifled and crushed to death. The mob 
carried three of the bodies to the court-yard of 
the Palais Royal. Some cried for the Regent 
to come forth, and behold the effect of his sys- 
tem ; others demanded the death of I^aw, the 
impostor, who had brought this misery and 
ruin upon the nation. 
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The moment was critical ; the popular fury 
was rising to a tempest, when I^ Blanc, the 
Secretary of State, stepped forth. He had pre- 
viously sent for the military, and now only 
sought to gain time. Singling out six or 
seven stout fellows, who seemed to be the ring- 
leaders of the mob, *' My good fellows,'* said 
he, calmly, ** carry away these bodies, and 
place them in some church, and then come 
back quickly to me for your pay.*' They im- 
mediately obeyed ; a kind of funeral procession 
was formed ; the arrival of troops dispersed 
those who lingered behind ; and Paris was 
probably saved from an insurrection. 

About ten o'clock in the morning, all being 
quiet, Law ventured to go in his carriage to 
the Palais Royal. He was saluted with cries 
and curses as he passed along the streets ; and 
he reached the Palais Royal in a terrible fright. 
The Regent amused himself with his fears, 
but retained him with him, and sent oflf his 
carriage, which was assailed by the mob, pelted 
with stones, and the glasses shivered. The 
news of this outrage was commimicated to 
parliament in the midst of a furious discussion 
of the decree for the commercial monoply. 
The first president, who had been absent for a 
short time, re-entered, and communicated the 
tidings in a whimsical couplet : 
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" Messieurs, Messieurs ! bonne nouvelle ! 
Le carrosse de Law est reduit en carrelle ! ** 

** Gentlemen, Gentlemen ! good news ! 
The carriage of Law is shivered to atoms ! " 

The members sprang up with joy. ** And 
I^aw ! '* exclaimed they, ** has he been torn to 
pieces ? * ' The president was ignorant of the 
result of the tumult ; whereupon the debate 
was cut short, the decree rejected, and the 
house adjourned, the members hurrying to 
learn the particulars. Such was the levity 
with which public affairs were treated at that 
dissolute and disastrous period. 

On the following day there was an ordinance 
from the king, prohibiting all popular assem- 
blages ; and troops were stationed at various 
points, and in all public places. The regiment 
of guards was ordered to hold itself in readi- 
ness, and the musketeers to be at their hotels, 
with their horses ready saddled. A number of 
small ofl&ces were opened, where people might 
cash small notes, though with great delay and 
difl&culty. An edict was also issued, declaring 
that whoever should refuse to take bank-notes 
in the course of trade, should forfeit double 
the amount ! 

The continued and vehement opposition of 
parliament to the whole delusive system of 
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finance had been a constant source of annoyance 
to the Regent ; but this obstinate rejection of 
his last grand expedient of a commercial mo- 
noply was not to be tolerated. He determined 
to punish that intractable body. The Abb6 
Dubois and I^aw suggested a simple mode ; it 
was to suppress the parliament altogether, 
being, as they observed, so far from useful, 
that it was a constant impediment to the march 
of public affairs. The Regent was half in- 
clined to listen to their advice ; but upon 
calmer consideration, and the advice of friends, 
he adopted a more moderate course. On the 
20th of July, early in the morning, all the 
doors of the parliament-house were taken pos- 
session of by the troops. Others were sent to 
surround the house of the first president, and 
others to the houses of the various members ; 
who were all at first in great alarm, until an 
order from the king was put into their hands, 
to render themselves at Pontoise, in the course 
of two days, to which place the parliament 
was thus suddenly and arbitrarily transferred. 

This despotic act, says Voltaire, would at 
any other time have caused an insurrection ; 
but one half of the Parisians were occupied by 
their ruin, and the other half by their fancied 
riches, which were soon to vanish. The presi- 
dent and members of parliament acquiesced in 
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the mandate without a murmur; they even 
went as if on a party of pleasure, and made 
every preparation to lead a joyous life in their 
exile. The musketeers, who held possession 
of the vacated parliament-house, a gay corps 
of fashionable young fellows, amused them- 
selves with making songs and pasquinades, at 
the expense of the exiled legislators ; and at 
length, to pass away time, formed themselves 
into a mock parliament ; elected their presidents 
kings, ministers, and advocates ; took their 
seats in due form ; arraigned a cat at their bar 
in the place of the Sieur Law, and, after giving 
it a ** fair trial," condemned it to be hanged. 
In this manner, public affairs and public insti- 
tutions were lightly turned to jest. 

As to the exiled parliament, it lived gayly 
and luxuriously at Pontoise, at the public ex- 
pense ; for the Regent had furnished funds, as 
usual, with a lavish hand. The first president 
had the mansion of the Duke de Bouillon put 
at his disposal, all ready furnished, with a 
vast and delightful garden on the borders of a 
river. There he kept open house to all the 
members of parliament. Several tables were 
spread every day, all furnished luxuriously 
and splendidly ; the most exquisite wines and 
liquors, the choicest fruits and refreshments of 
all kinds, abounded. A number of small char- 
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lots for one and two horses were always at hand, 
for such ladies and old gentlemen as wished to 
take an airing after dinner, and card and billiard 
tables for such as chose to amuse themselves 
in that way until supper. The sister and 
daughter of the first president did the honors 
of his house, and he himself presided there 
with an air of great ease, hospitality, and mag- 
nificence. It became a party of pleasure to 
drive from Paris to Pontoise, which was six 
leagues distiuut, and partake of the amusements, 
and festi\aties of the place. Business was 
openly slighted ; nothing was thought of but 
amusement. The Regent and his government 
were laughed at, and made the subjects of con- 
tinual pleasantries J while the enormous ex- 
penses incurred by this idle and lavish course 
of life more than doubled the liberal sums 
provided. This was the way in which the 
parliament resented their exile. 

During all this time the system was getting 
more and more involved. The stock exchange 
had some time previously been removed to the 
Place Vend6me ; but the tumult and noise be- 
coming intolerable to the residents of that 
polite quarter, and especially to the chancellor, 
whose hotel was there, the Prince and Princess 
Carignan, both deep gamblers in Mississippi 
stock, offered the extensive garden of their 
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H6tel de Soissons as a rallying-place for the 
worshippers of Mammon. The offer was ac- 
cepted. A number of barracks were immedi- 
ately erected in the garden, as offices for the 
stock- brokers, and an order was obtained from 
the Regent, under pretext of police regulations, 
that no bargain should be valid, unless con- 
cluded in these barracks. The rent of them 
immediately mounted to a hundred livres a 
month for each, and the whole yielded these 
noble proprietors an ignoble revenue of half a 
million of livres. 

The mania for gain, however, was now at 
an end. A universal panic succeeded. ** Sauve 
qui pent ! ' * was the watchword. Every one 
was anxious to exchange falling paper for 
something of intrinsic and permanent value. 
Since money was not to be had, jewels, precious 
stones, plate, porcelain, trinkets of gold and 
silver, all commanded any price, in paper, 
lyand was bought at fifty years* purchase, and 
he esteemed himself happy who could get it 
even at this price. Monopolies now became 
the rage among the noble holders of paper. 
The Duke de la Force bought up nearly all the 
tallow, grease, and soap ; others, the coffee 
and spices ; others, hay and oats. Foreign 
exchanges were almost impracticable. The 
debts of Dutch and English merchants were 
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paid in this fictitious money, all the coin of the 
realm having disappeared. All the relations 
of debtor and creditor were confounded. With 
one thousand crowns one might pay a debt of 
eighteen thousand livres. 

The Regent's mother, who once exulted in 
the affluence of bank paper, now wrote in a 
very difierent tone. ** I have often wished," 
said she, in her letters, ** that these bank-notes 
were in the depths of the infernal regions. 
They have given my son more trouble than 
relief. Nobody in France has a penny. . . . 
My son was once popular ; but since the 
arrival of this cursed Law he is hated more 
and more. Not a week passes without my re- 
ceiving letters filled with frightful threats, and 
speaking of him as a tyrant. I have just re- 
ceived one, threatening him with poison. When 
I showed it to him, he did nothing but laugh." 

In the meantime lyaw was dismayed by the 
increasing troubles, and terrified at the tempest 
he had raised. He was not a man of real 
courage ; and, fearing for his personal safety, 
from popular tumult, or the despair of ruined 
individuals, he again took refuge in the palace 
of the Regent. The latter, as usual, amused 
himself with his terrors, and turned every new 
disaster into a jest ; but he, too, began to think 
of his own security. 
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In pursuing the schemes of Law, he had, no 
doubt, calculated to carry through his term of 
government with ease and splendor, and to en- 
rich himself, his connections, and his favorites : 
and had hoped that the catastrophe of the 
system would not take place until after the ex- 
piration of the regency. 

He now saw his mistake, — that it was im- 
possible much longer to prevent an explosion ; 
and he determined at once to get Law out of 
the way, and then to charge him with the 
whole tissue of delusions of this paper alchemy. 
He accordingly took occasion of the recall of 
parliament in December, 1720, to suggest to 
Law the policy of his avoiding an encounter 
with that hostile and exasperated body. Law 
needed no urging to the measure. His only 
desire was to escape from Paris and its tem^ 
pestuous populace. Two days before the re- 
turn of parliament he took his sudden and 
secret departure. He travelled in a chaise 
l>earing the arms of the Regent, and was 
escorted by a kind of safeguard of servants, in 
the duke*s liver>\ His first place of refuge 
was an estate of the Regent's about six leagues 
from Paris, from whence he pushed forward to 
Bruxelles. 

As soon as Law was fairly out of the way, 
the Duke of Orleans summoned a cotmcil of 
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the regency, and informed them that they were 
assembled to deliberate on the state of the 
finances and the affairs of the India Company. 
Accordingly La Houssaye, Comptroller- Gen- 
eral, rendered a perfectly clear statement, by 
which it appeared that there were bank-bills in 
circulation to the amount of two milliards seven 
hundred millions of livres, without any evi- 
dence that this enormous sum had been emitted 
in virtue of any ordinance from the general 
assembly of the India Company, which alone 
had the right to authorize such emissions. 

The council was astonished at this disclosure, 
and looked to the Regent for explanation. 
Pushed to the extreme, the Regent avowed 
that Law had emitted bills to the amount of 
twelve hundred millions beyond what had been 
fixed by ordinances, and in contradiction to 
express prohibitions ; that, the thing being 
done, he, the Regent, had legalized or rather 
covered the transaction, by decrees ordering 
such emissions, which decrees he had anfe- 
dated, 

A stormy scene ensued between the Regent 
and the Duke de Bourbon, little to the credit 
of either, both having been deeply implicated 
in the cabalistic operations of the system. In 
fact, the several members of the council had 
been among the most venal ** beneficiaries ** 
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of the scheme, and had interests at stake which 
they were anxious to secure. From all the 
circumstances of the case, I am inclined to 
think that others were more to blame than 
Law for the disastrous effects of his financial 
projects. His bank, had it been confined to 
its original limits, and left to the control of 
its own internal regulations, might have gone 
on prosperously, and been of great benefit to 
the nation. It was an institution fitted for a 
free country ; but, unfortunately, it was sub- 
ject to the control of a despotic govenunent, 
that could, at its pleasure, alter the value of 
its specie within its vaults, and compel the 
most extravagant expansions of its paper cir- 
culation. The vital principle of a bank is 
security in the regularity- of its operations, and 
the immediate convertibility of its paper into 
coin ; and what confidence could be reposed in 
an institution, or its paper promises, when the 
sovereign could at any moment centuple those 
promises in the market, and seize upon all the 
money in the bank ? The compulsory measures 
used, likewise, to force bank-notes into cur- 
rency, against the judgment of the public, 
was fatal to the system ; for credit must be 
free and uncontrolled as the common air. The 
Regent was the evil spirit of the system, that 
forced Law on to an expansion of his paper 
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currency far beyond what he had ever dreamed 
of. He it was that in a manner compelled the 
unlucky projector to devise all kinds of collat- 
eral companies and monopolies, by which to 
raise funds to meet the constantly and enor- 
mously increasing emissions of shares and 
notes. Law was but like a poor conjurer in 
the hands of a potent spirit that he has evoked, 
and that obliges him to go on, desperately and 
ruinously, with his conjurations. He only 
thought at the outset to raise the wind, but 
the Regent compelled him to raise the whirl- 
wind. 

The investigation of the affairs of the com- 
pany by the council resulted in nothing bene- 
ficial to the public. The princes and nobles 
who had enriched themselves by all kinds of 
juggles and extortions escaped unpunished, 
and retained the greater part of their spoils. 
Many of the ** suddenly rich,*' who had risen 
from obscurity to a giddy height of imaginary 
prosperity, and had indulged in all kinds of 
vulgar and ridiculous excesses, awoke as out 
of a dream, in their original poverty, now 
made more galling and humiliating by their 
transient elevation. 

The weight of the evil, however, fell on more 
valuable classes of society, — honest tradesmen 
and artisans, who had been seduced away from 
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the slow accumulations of industry, to the 
specious chances of speculation. Thousands 
of meritorious families, also, once opulent, had 
been reduced to indigence by a too great con- 
fidence in government. There was a general 
derangement in the finances, that long ex- 
erted a baneful influence over the national 
prosperity ; but the most disastrous effects of 
the system were upon the morals and manners 
of the nation. The faith of engagements, the 
sanctity of promises in affairs of business, were 
at an end. Every expedient to grasp present 
profit, or to evade present difficulty, was toler- 
ated. While such deplorable laxity of princi- 
ple was generated in the busy classes, the 
chivalry of France had soiled their pennons ; 
and honor and glory, so long the idols of the 
Gallic nobilit}^ had been tumbled to the earth, 
and trampled in the dirt of the stock-market. 
As to Law, the originator of the system, he 
appears eventually to have profited but little 
by his schemes. ** He was a quack," says 
Voltaire, * * to whom the state was given to be 
cured, but who poisoned it with his drugs, and 
who poisoned himself." The effects which he 
left behind in France were sold at a low price, 
and the proceeds dissipated. His landed estates 
were confiscated. He carried away with him 
barely enough to maintain himself, his wife, 
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and daughter, with decency. The chief relic 
of his immense fortune was a great diamond, 
which he was often obliged to pawn. He was 
in England in 1721, and was presented to 
George the First. He returned, shortly after- 
wards, to the Continent, shifting about from 
place to place, and died in Venice, in 1729. 
His wife and daughter, accustomed to live with 
the prodigality of princesses, could not con- 
form to their altered fortunes, but dissipated 
the scanty means left to them, and sank into 
abject poverty. **I saw his wife," says Vol- 
taire, *.* at Bruxelles, as much humiliated as 
she had been haughty and triumphant at 
Paris." An elder brother of Law remained 
in France, and was protected by the Duchess 
of Bourbon. His descendants acquitted them- 
selves honorably, in various public employ- 
ments ; and one of them was the Marquis 
Lauriston, sometime Lieutenant-General and 
Peer of France. 
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SKETCHES IN, PARIS IN 182J. 

FROM run TRAVEI^WNG NOTE-BOOK OF GEOFFREY 

CRAYON, GENT. 



Ube Parisian f)oteL 

A GREAT hotel in Paris is a street set on 
end ; the grand staircase is the high- 
way, and every floor or apartment a 
separate habitation. The one in which I am 
lodged may serve as a specimen. It is a large 
quadrangular pile, built round a spacious paved 
court. The ground-floor is occupied by shops, 
magazines, and domestic offices. Then comes 
the entresol^ with low ceilings, short windows, 
and dwarf chambers ; then succeed a succes- 
sion of floors, or stories, rising one above the 
other, to the number of Mahomet* s heavens. 
Each floor is a mansion, complete within itself, 
with antechamber, saloons, dining and sleep- 
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ing rooms, kitchen, and other conveniences. 
Some floors are divided into two or more suites 
of apartments. Each apartment has its main 
door of entrance, opening upon the staircase, 
or landing-places, and locked like a street door. 
Thus several families and numerous single per- 
sons live under the same roof, totally indepen- 
dent of each other, and may live so for years, 
without holding more intercourse than is kept 
up in other cities by residents in the same 
street. 

Like the great world, this little microcosm 
has its gradations of rank and style and im- 
portance. The premier^ or first floor, with its 
grand saloons, lofty ceilings, and splendid fur- 
niture, is decidedly the aristocratical part of 
the establishment. The second floor is scarcely 
less aristocratical and magnificent ; the other 
floors go on lessening in splendor as they gain 
in altitude, and end with the attics, the region 
of petty tailors, clerks, and sewing-girls. To 
make the filling up of the mansion complete, 
every odd nook and comer is fitted up as a 
joli petit appartemejit h gargan (a pretty little 
bachelor's apartment), that is to say, some lit- 
tle dark inconvenient nestling-place for a poor 
devil of a bachelor. 

The whole domain is shut up from the street 
by a gteaX porte-cochere y or portal, calculated for 
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the admission of carriages. This consists of 
two massy folding-doors, that swing heavily 
open upon a spacious entrance, passing under 
the front of the edifice into the court-yard. On 
one side is a grand staircase leading to the 
upper apartments. Immediately without the 
portal is the porter's lodge, a small room with 
one or two bedrooms adjacent, for the accom- 
modation of the concierge^ or porter, and his 
family. This is one of the most important 
functionaries of the hotel. He is, in fact, the 
Cerberus of the establishment, and no one can 
pass in or out without his knowledge and con- 
sent. The porte-cochere in general is fastened 
by a sliding bolt, from which a cord or wire 
passes into the porter' s lodge. Whoever wishes 
to go out must speak to the porter who draws 
the bolt. A visitor from without gives a single 
rap with the massive knocker ; the bolt is im- 
mediately drawn, as if by an invisible hand ; 
the door stands ajar, the visitor pushes it open, 
and enters. A face presents itself at the glass 
door of the porter's little chamber ; the stran- 
ger pronounces the name of the person he 
comes to seek. If the person or family is of 
importance, occupying the first or second floor, 
the porter sounds a bell once or twice, to give 
notice that a visitor is at hand. The stranger 
in the meantime ascends the great staircase, 
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the highway common to all, and arrives at the 
outer door, equivalent to a street-door, of the 
suite of rooms inhabited by his friends. Be- 
side this hangs a bell-cord, with which he 
rings for admittance. 

When the family or person inquired for is of 
less importance, or lives in some remote part 
of the mansion less easy to be apprised, no 
signal is given. The applicant pronounces the 
name at the porter's door, and is told, ^^ Montez 
au trois7"^me, au qtiatri^me ; sonnez h la porte h 
droite, ou d gauche *' (** Ascend to the third or 
fourth story ; ring the bell on the right or left 
hand door"), as the case may be. 

The porter and his wife act as domestics to 
such of the inmates of the mansion as do not 
keep servants ; making their beds, arranging 
their rooms, lighting their fires, and doing other 
menial offices, for which they receive a monthly 
stipend. They are also in confidential inter- 
course with the servants of the other inmates, 
and, having an eye on all the incomers and 
outgoers, are thus enabled, by hook and by 
crook, to learn the secrets and the domestic 
history of every member of the little territory 
within th& porte-cochere. 

The porter's lodge is accordingly a great 
scene of gossip, where all the private affairs 
of this interior neighborhood are discussed. 
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The court-yard, also, is an assembling-place in 
the evening for the servants of the different 
families, and a sisterhood of sewing-girls from 
the entresols and the attics, to play at various 
games, and dance to the music of their own 
songs and the echoes of their feet ; at which 
assemblages the porter's daughter takes the 
lead, — a fresh, pretty, buxom girl, generally 
called '' La Petite,'' though almost as tall as a 
grenadier. These little evening gatherings, so 
characteristic of this gay country, are counte- 
nanced by the various families of the mansion, 
who often look down from their windows and 
balconies on moonlight evenings, and enjoy 
the simple revels of their domestics. I must 
observe, however, that the hotel I am describ- 
ing is rather a quiet, retired one, where most 
of the inmates are permanent residents from 
year to year, so that there is more of the spirit 
of neighborhood than in the bustling, fashion- 
able hotels in the gay parts of Paris, which are 
continually changing their inhabitants. 



Ob^ Jf rencb Heiflbbot. 

1 OFTEN amuse myself by watching from my 
window (which, bj'' the by, is tolerably 
elevated) the movements of the teeming 
little world below me ; and as I am on sociable 
terms with the porter and his wife, I gather 
from them, as they light my fire, or serve my 
breakfast, anecdotes of all my fellow-lodgers. 
I have been somewhat curious in studying a 
little antique Frenchman, who occupies one of 
ihejo/zes chambres d g argon already mentioned. 
He is one of those superannuated veterans 
who flourished before the Revolution, and 
has weathered all the storms of Paris, in 
consequence, very probably, of being fortu- 
nately too insignificant to attract attention. 
He has a small income, which he manages 
with the skill of a French economist ; appro- 
priating so much for his lodgings, so much 
for his meals, so much for his visits to St. 
Cloud and Versailles, and so much for his 
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seat at the theatre. He has resided at the 
hotel for years, and always in the same 
chamber, which he furnishes at his own ex- 
pense. The decorations of the room mark 
his various ages. There are some gallant 
pictures, which he hung up in his younger 
days, with a portrait of a lady of rank, whom 
he sp^ks tenderly of, dressed in the old French 
taste, and a pretty opera-dancer, pirouetting 
in a hoop-petticoat, who lately died at a good 
old age. In a comer of this picture is stuck 
a prescription for rheumatism, and below it 
stands an easy-chair. He has a small parrot 
at the window, to amuse him when within 
doors, and a pug-dog to accompany him in 
his daily peregrinations. While I am writing, 
he is crossing the court to go out. He is 
attired in his best coat of sky-blue, and is 
doubtless bound for the Tuileries. His hair 
is dressed in the old style, with powdered ear- 
locks and a pig-tail. His little dog trips after 
him, sometimes on four legs, sometimes on 
three, and looking as if his leather small-clothes 
were too tight for him. Now the old gentle- 
man stops to have a word with an old crony 
who lives in the entresol^ and is just returning 
from his promenade. Now they take a pinch 
of snuff together ; now they pull out huge red 
cotton handkerchiefs (those ** flags of abomi- 
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nation/' as they have well been called), and 
blow their noses most sonoriously. Now they 
turn to make remarks on their two little dogs, 
who are exchanging the morning's salutation ; 
now they part, and my old gentleman stops to 
have a passing word with the porter's wife ; and 
now he sallies forth, and is fairly launched 
upon the town for the day. 

No man is so methodical as a complete idler, 
and none so scrupulous in measuring and por- 
tioning out his time as he whose time is worth 
nothing. The old gentleman in question has 
his exact hour for rising, and for shaving him- 
self by a small mirror hung against his case- 
ment. He sallies forth at a certain hour every 
morning, to take his cup of coffee and his roll 
at a certain cafi^ where he reads the papers. 
He has been a regular admirer of the lady 
who presides at the bar, and always stops to 
have a little badinage with her, en passant. 
He has his regular walks on the Boulevards 
and in the Palais Royal, where he sets his 
watch by the petard fired off by the sun at mid- 
day. He has his daily resort in the Garden 
of the Tuileries, to meet with a knot of veteran 
idlers, like himself, who talk on pretty much 
the same subjects whenever they meet. He 
has been present at all the sights and shows 
and rejoicings of Paris for the last fifty years ; 
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has witnessed the great events of the revolu- 
tion ; the guillotining of the king and queen ; 
the coronation of Bonaparte ; the capture of 
Paris, and the restoration of the Bourbons. 
All these he speaks of with the coolness of a 
theatrical critic ; and I question whether he 
has not been gratified by each in its turn ; not 
from any inherent love of tumult, but from 
that insatiable appetite for spectacle which 
prevails among the inhabitants of this metrop- 
olis. I have been amused with a farce, in 
which one of these systematic old triflers is 
represented. He sings a song detailing his 
whole day*s round of insignificant occupations, 
and goes to bed delighted with the idea that 
his next day will be an exact repetition of the 
same routine : 



<( 



Je me couche le soir, 
Enchant^ de pouvoir 
Recommencer mon train 
Le lendemain 
Matin." 




XTbe £ngltsbman at parts* 

IN another part of the hotel, a handsome suite 
of rooms is occupied by an old English 
gentleman, of great probity, some under- 
standing, and very considerable crustiness, who 
has come to France to live economically. He has 
a very fair property, but his wife, being of that 
blessed kind compared in Scripture to the fruit- 
ful vine, has overwhelmed him with a family of 
buxom daughters, who hang clustering about 
him, ready to be gathered by any hand. He 
is seldom to be seen in public without one 
hanging on each arm, and smiling on all the 
world, while his own mouth is drawn down at 
each comer like a mastiff's, w4th internal 
growling at everything about him. He adheres 
rigidly to English fashion in dress, and trudges 
about in long gaiters and broad-brimmed hat ; 
while his daughters almost overshadow him 
with feathers, flowers, and French bonnets. 
He contrives to keep up an atmosphere of 
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English habits, opinions, and prejudices, and 
to carr}'' a semblance of London into the very 
heart of Paris. His mornings are spent at 
Galignani's news-room, where he forms one 
of a knot of inveterate quidnuncs, who read 
the same articles over a dozen times in a dozen 
different papers. He generally dines in com- 
pany with some of his own countrymen, and 
they have what is called a "comfortable sit- 
ting" after dinner, in the English fashion, 
drinking wine, discussing the news of the 
lyondon papers, and canv.assing the French 
character, the French metropolis, and the 
French revolution, ending with a unanimous 
admission of English courage, English mo- 
rality, English cookery, English wealth, the 
magnitude of London, and the ingratitude of 
the French. 

His evenings are chiefly spent at a club of 
his countrymen, where the London papers are 
taken. Sometimes his daughters entice him 
to the theatres, but not often. He abuses 
French tragedy, as all fustian and bombast. 
Talma as a ranter, and Duchesnois as a mere 
termagant. It is true his ear is not sujQ5ciently 
familiar with the language to understand 
French verse, and he generally goes to sleep 
during the performance. The wit of the 
French comedy is flat and pointless to him, 
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He would not give one of Munden's wry faces, or 
Liston's inexpressible looks, for the whole of it 

He will not admit that Paris has any advan- 
tage over London. The Seine is a muddy 
rivulet in comparison with the Thames ; the 
West End of lyondon surpasses the finest parts 
of the French capital ; and on someone's ob- 
ser\'ing that there was a very thick fog out of 
doors, ** Pish ! '* said he, crustily, "it 's noth- 
ing to the fogs we have in lyondon ! " 

He has infinite trouble in bringing his table 
into anything like, conformity to English rule. 
With his liquors, it is true, he is tolerably suc- 
cessful. He procures lyondon porter, and a 
stock of port and sherry, at considerable ex- 
pense, for he obser\^es that he cannot stand 
those cursed thin French wines ; they dilute 
his blood so much as to give him the rheuma- 
tism. As to their white wines, he stigmatizes 
them as mere substitutes for cider ; and as to 
claret, why *' it would be port if it could." 
He has continual quarrels with his French 
cook, whom he renders wretched by insisting 
on his conforming to Mrs. Glasse ; for it is 
easier to convert a Frenchman from his religion 
than his cookery. The poor fellow, by dint 
of repeated efibrts, once brought himself to 
serve up ros ^sufficiently raw to suit what he 
considered the cannibal taste of his master; 
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but then he could not refrain, at the last mo- 
ment, adding some exquisite sauce, that put 
the old gentleman in a fury. 

He detests wood fires, and has procured a 
quantity of coal ; but not having a grate, he is 
obliged to burn it on the hearth. Here he sits 
poking and stirring the fire with one end of a 
tongs, while the room is as murky as a smithy ; 
railing at French chimneys, French masons, 
and French architects ; giving a poke at the 
end of every sentence, as though he were 
stirring up the very bowels of the delinquents 
he is anathematizing. He lives in a state 
militant with inanimate objects around him ; 
gets into high dudgeon with doors and case- 
ments because they will not come under Eng- 
lish law, and has implacable feuds with sundry 
refractory pieces of furniture. Among these 
is one in particular with which he is sure to 
have a high quarrel every time he goes to dress. 
It is a commode^ one of those smooth, polished, 
plausible pieces of French furniture that have 
the perversity of five hundred devils. Each 
drawer has a will of its own ; will open or not, 
just as the whim takes it, and sets lock and 
key at defiance. Sometimes a drawer will re- 
fuse to yield to either persuasion or force, and 
will part with both handles rather than yield ; 
another will come out in the most coy and 
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coquettish manner imaginable, elbowing along, 
zigzag, one corner retreating as the other ad- 
vances, making a thousand difficulties and 
objections at every move, until the old gentle- 
man, out of all patience, gives a sudden jerk, 
and brings drawer and contents into the middle 
of the floor. His hostility to this unlucky 
piece of furniture increases every day, as if 
incensed that it does not grow better. He is 
like the fretful invalid, who cursed his bed, 
that the longer he lay the harder it grew. The 
only benefit he has derived from the quarrel 
is, that it has furnished him with a crusty joke, 
which he utters on all occasions. He swears 
that a French commode is the most incommodious 
thing in existence, and that although the na- 
tion cannot make a joint-stool that will stand 
steady, yet they are always talking of everj*^- 
thing's h^ing perfection ie. 

His servants understand his humor, and 
avail themselves of it. He was one day dis- 
turbed by a pertinacious rattling and shaking 
at one of the doors, and bawled out in an angry 
tone to know the cause of the disturbance. 
*' Sir," said the footman, testily, '' it's this con- 
founded French lock ! " ^ * Ah ! ' ' said the old 
gentleman, pacified by this hit at the nation, 
'* I thought there were something French at 
thQ bottom of it r* 



£ndUsb and jf rencb Cbatactet. 

As I am a mere looker-on in Europe, and 
hold myself as much as possible aloof 
from its quarrels and prejudices, I feel 
something like one overlooking a game, who, 
without any great skill of his own, can occa- 
sionally perceive the blunders of much abler 
players. This neutrality of feeling enables me 
to enjoy the contrasts of character presented 
in this time of general peace, when the various 
people of Europe, who have so long been sun- 
dered by wars, are brought together and placed 
side by side in this great gathering-place of 
nations. No greater contrast, however, is ex- 
hibited than that of the French and English. 
The peace has deluged this gay capital with 
English visitors of all ranks and conditions. 
They throng every place of curiosity and 
amusement ; fill the public gardens, the gal- 
leries, the cafis^ saloons, theatres ; always herd- 
ing together, never associating with the French. 
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The two nations are like two threads of differ- 
ent colors, tangled together, but never blended. 

In fact, they present a continual antithesis, 
and seem to value themselves upon being un- 
like each other ; yet each have their peculiar 
merits, which should entitle them to each 
other's esteem. The French intellect is quick 
and active. It flashes its way into a subject 
with the rapidity of lightning, seizes upon re- 
mote conclusions with a sudden bound, and its 
deductions are almost intuitive. The English 
intellect is less rapid, but more persevering ; 
less sudden, but more sure in its deductions. 
The quickness and mobility of the French en- 
able them to find enjoyment in the multiplicity 
of sensations. They speak and act more from 
immediate impressions than from reflection and 
meditation. They are therefore more social 
and communicative, more fond of society and 
of places of public resort and amusement. An 
Englishman is more reflective in his habits. 
He lives in the world of his own thoughts, and 
seems more self-existent and self-dependent. 
He loves the quiet of his own apartment ; even 
when abroad, he in a manner makes a little 
solitude around him by his silence and reserve ; 
he moves about shy and solitary, and, as it 
were, buttoned up, body and soul. 

The French are great optimists ; they seize 
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upon every good as it flies, and revel in the 
passing pleasure. The Englishman is too apt 
to neglect the present good in preparing against 
the possible evil. However adversities may 
lower, let the sun shine but for a moment, and 
forth sallies the mercurial Frenchman, in holi- 
day dress and holiday spirits, gay as a butterfly, 
as though his sunshine were perpetual ; but 
let the sun beam never so brightly, so there be 
but a cloud in the horizon, the wary English- 
man ventures forth distrustfully, with his um- 
brella in his hand. 

The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at 
turning small things to advantage. No one 
can be gay and luxurious on smaller means ; 
no one requires less expense to be happy. He 
practises a kind of gilding in his style of living, 
and hammers out every guinea into gold-leaf. 
The Englishman, on the contrary, is expensive 
in his habits and expensive in his enjoyments. 
He values everything, whether useful or orna- 
mental, by what it costs. He has no satisfac- 
tion in show, unless it be solid and complete. 
Everything goes with him by the square foot. 
Whatever display he makes, the depth is sure 
to equal the surface. 

The Frenchman's habitation, like himself, is 
open, cheerful, bustling, and noisy. He lives 
in a part of a great hotel, with wide portal, 
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paved court, a spacious dirty stone staircase, 
and a family on every floor. All is clatter and 
chatter. He is good-humored and talkative 
with his servants, sociable with his neighbors, 
and complaisant to all the world. Anybody 
has access to himself and his apartments; 
his very bedroom is open to visitors, whatever 
may be its state of confusion ; and all this not 
from any peculiarly hospitable feeling, but 
from that communicative habit which predom- 
inates over his character. 

The Englishman, on the contrary, ensconces 
himself in a snug brick mansion, which he has 
all to himself ; locks the front door ; puts 
broken bottles along his walls, and spring-guns 
and man-traps in his gardens; shrouds him- 
self with trees and window-curtains ; exults in 
his quiet and privacy, and seems disposed to 
keep out noise, daylight, and company. His 
house, like himself, has a reserved, inhospitable 
exterior ; yet whoever gains admittance is apt 
to find a warm heart and warm fireside within. 

The French excel in wit, the English in 
humor; the French have gayer fancy, the 
English richer imaginations. The former are 
full of sensibility, easily moved, and prone to 
sudden and great excitement : but their excite- 
ment is not durable ; the English are more 
phlegmatic, not so readily afiected, but capable 
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of being aroused to great enthusiasm. The 
faults of these opposite temperaments are, that 
the vivacity of the French is apt to sparkle up 
and be frothy, the gravity of the English to 
settle down and grow muddy. When the two 
characters can be fixed in a medium, the 
French kept from effervescence and the English 
from stagnation, both will be found excellent. 

This contrast of character may also be no- 
ticed in the great concerns of the two nations. 
The ardent Frenchman is all for military re- 
nown : he fights for glory, that is to say, for 
success in arms. For, provided the national 
flag be victorious, he cares little about the ex- 
pense, the injustice, or the inutility of the war. 
It is wonderful how the poorest Frenchman 
will revel on a triumphant bulletin ; a great 
victory is meat and drink to him ; and at the 
sight of a military sovereign, bringing home 
captured cannon and captured standards, he 
throws up his greasy cap in the air, and is 
ready to jump out of his wooden shoes for joy. 

John Bull, on the contrary, is a reasoning, 
considerate person. If he does wrong, it is in 
the most rational way imaginable. He fights 
because the good of the world requires it. He 
is a moral person, and makes war upon his 
neighbor for the maintenance of peace and 
good order, and sound pinciples. He is a 
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money-making personage, and fights for the 
prosperity of commerce and manufactures. 
Thus the two nations have been fighting, time 
out of mind, for glory and good. The French, 
in pursuit of glory, have had their capital twice 
taken ; and John, in pursuit of good, has run 
himself over head and ears in debt. 




XTbe XTuileries anb XKIlin&sor Castle. 

I HAVE sometimes fancied I could discover 
national characteristics in national edifices. 
In the Chdteau of the Tuileries, for in- 
stance, I perceive the same jumble of contra- 
rieties that marks the French character ; the 
same whimsical mixture of the great and the 
little, the splendid and the paltry, the sublime 
and the grotesque. On visiting this famous 
pile, the first thing that strikes both eye and 
ear is military display. The courts glitter 
with steel-clad soldiery, and resound with tramp 
of horse, the roll of drum, and the bray of 
trumpet. Dismounted guardsmen patrol its 
arcades, with loaded carbines, jingling spurs, 
and clanking sabres. Gigantic grenadiers are 
posted about its staircases ; young officers of 
the guards loll from the balconies, or lounge 
in groups upon the terraces ; and the gleam of 
bayonet from window to window shows that 
sentinels are pacing up and down the corridors 
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and antechambers. The first floor is brilliant 
with the splendors of a cx)urt. French taste 
has tasked itself in adorning the sumptuous 
suites of apartments ; nor are the gilded chapel 
and splendid theatre forgotten, where Piety and 
Pleasure are next-door neighbors, and harmon- 
ize together with perfect French biensiance. 

Mingled up with all this regal and military 
magnificence is a world of whimsical and 
makeshift detail. A great part of the huge 
edifice is cut up into little chambers and nest- 
ling-places for retainers of the court, dependants 
on retainers, and hangers-on of dependants. 
Some are squeezed into narrow entresols^ those 
low, dark, intermediate slices of apartments 
between floors, the inhabitants of which seem 
shoved in edgewise, like books between narrow 
shelves; others are perched, like swallows, 
under the eaves ; the high roofe, too, which 
are as tall and steep as a French cocked hat, 
have rows of little dormer-windows, tier above 
tier, just large enough to admit light and air 
for some dormitory, and to enable its occupant 
to peep out at the sky. Even to the very ridge 
of the roof may be seen, here and there, one 
of these air-holes, with a stove-pipe beside it, 
to carry off the smoke from the handful of 
fuel with which its weazen-faced tenant sim- 
mers his demi-tasse of cofiee. 
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On approaching the palace from the Pont 
Royal, you take in at a glance all the various 
strata of inhabitants : the garreteer in the 
roof, the retainer in the entresol^ the courtiers 
at the casement of the royal apartments ; while 
on the ground-floor a steam of savory odors, 
and a score or two of cooks, in white caps, 
bobbing their heads about the windows, betray 
that scientific and all-important laboratory, the 
royal kitchen. 

Go into the grand antechamber of the royal 
apartments on Sunday, and see the mixture of 
Old and New France : the SmigrSs, returned 
with the Bourbons; little, withered, spindle- 
shanked old noblemen, clad in court-dresses 
that figured in these saloons before the revolu- 
tion, and have been carefully treasured up 
during their exile ; with the solitaires and ailes 
de pigeon of former days, and the court-swords 
strutting out behind, like pins stuck through 
dry beetles. See them haunting the scenes of 
their former splendor, in hopes of a restitution 
of estates, like ghosts haunting the vicinity of 
buried treasure ; while around them you see 
Young France, grown up in the fighting school 
of Napoleon, equipped en militaire : tall, hardy, 
frank, vigorous, sun-burnt, fierce-whiskered ; 
with tramping boots, towering crests, and glit- 
tering breastplates. 
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It is incredible the nnmher of anrrent and 
hereditary feeders on royalty said to be housed 
in this establishment. TndetHJ, all the royal 
palartfs abonnd with noble famTlies retnmed 
finom exile, and who have nestling-places al- 
lotted them while they await the restoratiaii of 
their estates, or the nmch-talked-of law indon- 
nity. Some of them have fine qnarters, but 
poor living. Some families have but five or 
six hnndred firancs a year, and all thior retinne 
consists of a servant-woman. With all ttii^^ 
they maintain their old aristocratical kauieur, 
look down with vast contempt npon the opolent 
families which have risen since the revolution ; 
stigmatize them all as parvenus, or npstarts, 
and refuse to visit them. 

In regarding the extmor of the Ttdlcries^ 
with all its outward signs of internal pc^mloos- 
ness, I have often thought what a rare aght 
it would be to see it suddenly unroofed, and 
aU its nooks and comers laid open to the day. 
It would be like turning up the stump of an 
old tree, and dislodging the world of grubs 
and ants and beetles lodged beneath. Inr 
deed, there is a scandalous anecdote cmrent, 
that, in the time of one of the petty plot% 
when petards were exploded under the wiz^ 
dows of the Tuileries, the police made a sadden 
investigation of the palace at four o'dod: in 
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the morning, when a scene of the most whim- 
sical confusion ensued. Hosts of super-nu- 
merary inhabitants were found foisted into the 
huge edifice : every rat-hole had its occupant ; 
and places which had been considered as ten- 
anted only by spiders, were found crowded 
with a surreptitious population. It is added, 
that many ludicrous accidents occurred ; great 
scampering and slamming of doors, and whisk- 
ing away in night-gowns and slippers ; and 
several persons, who were found by accident 
in their neighbor's chambers, evinced indu- 
bitable astonishment at the circumstance. 

As I have ^ncied I could read the French 
character in the national palace of the Tui- 
leries, so I have pictured to myself some of the 
traits of John Bull in his royal abode of 
Windsor Castle. The Tuileries, outwardly a 
peaceful palace, is in effect a swaggering mili- 
tary hold ; while the old castle, on the con- 
trary, in spite of its bullying look, is completely 
under petticoat government. Every comer and 
nook is built up into some snug, cosj- nestling- 
place, some ** procreant cradle," not tenanted 
by meagre expectants or whiskered warriors, 
but by sleek placemen ; knowing realizers of 
present pay and present pudding ; who seemed 
placed there not to kill and destroy, but to 
breed and multiply. Nursery-maids and chil- 
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dren shine with rosy faces at the windows^ 
and swarm about the courts and terraces. 
The very soldiery have a pacific look, and, 
when off duty, may be seen loitering about 
the place with the nursery-maids ; not making 
love to them in the gay gallant style of the 
French soldiery, but with infinite bonhomie 
aiding them to take care of the broods of 
children. 

Though the old castle is in decay, everything 
about it thrives ; the very crevices of the walls 
are tenanted by swallows, rooks, and pigeons, 
all sure of quiet lodgment ; the ivy strikes its 
roots deep in the fissures, and flourishes about 
the mouldering tower,* Thus it is with honest 
John : according to his own account, he is ever 
going to ruin, yet everything that lives on him 
thrives and waxes fat. He would fain be a 
soldier, and swagger like his neighbors ; but 
his domestic, quiet-loving, uxorious nature 
continually gets the upper hand ; and though 
he may mount his helmet and gird on his 
sword, yet he is apt to sink into the plodding, 
painstaking father of a family, with a troop of 
children at his heels, and his womenkind 
hanging on each arm. 

* The above sketch was written before the thorough 
repairs and magnificent additions made of late years 
to Windsor Castle. 



XEbe fictt> of XWlatetloo* 

I HAVE spoken heretofore with some levity 
of the contrast that- exists between the 
English and French character ; but it 
deserves more serious consideration. They 
are the two great nations of modem times 
most diametrically opposed, and most worthy 
of each other's rivalry ; essentially distinct in 
their characters, excelling in opposite qualities, 
and reflecting lustre on each other by their 
very opposition. In nothing is this contrast 
more strikingly evinced than in their military 
conduct. For ages have they been contending, 
' and for ages have they crowded each other's 
history with acts of splendid heroism. Take 
the Battle of Waterloo, for instance, the last 
and most memorable trial of their rival prow- 
ess. Nothing could surpass the brilliant dar- 
ing on the one side, and the steadfast enduring 
on the other. The French cavalry broke like 
waves on the compact squares of English in- 
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fantry. They were seen groping round those 
serried walls of men, seeking in vain for an 
entrance ; tossing their arms in the air, in the 
heat of their enthusiasm, and braving the 
whole front of battle. The British troops, on 
the other hand, forbidden to move or fire, 
stood firm and enduring. Their columns were 
ripped up by cannonry ; whole rows were swept 
dowTi at a shot; the survivors closed their 
ranks, and stood firm. In this way many 
columns stood through the pelting o£ the iron 
tempest without firing a shot, without any 
action to stir their blood or excite their spirits. 
Death thinned their ranks, but could not shake 
their souls* 

A beautiful instance of the quick and gen- 
erous impulses to which the French are prone 
is given in the ease of a French cavalier, in the 
hottest of the action, charging farioosly upon 
a British officer, but. perceiving in the moment 
of assault that his adversary had lost his 
sword-arm. dropping the p(nnt of his sabre, 
and courteously riding on. Pfeace benith that 
generous wurrior. whatever were his &te ! If 
he went down in the stonn of battle with the 
foundering fortunes of his chieftam. may the 
turf of Waterioo grow green above his grare ! 
— and happier tir would Ne the &te of smdi a 
^Krit to sink amidst the tprnpest. 
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of defeat, than to survive and mourn over the 
blighted laurels of his cx)untry. 

In this way the two armies fought through 
a long and bloody day, — ^the French with en- 
thusiastic valor, the English with cool, inflexi- 
ble courage, until Fate, as if to leave the 
question of superiority still undecided between 
two such adversaries, brought up the Prus- 
sians to decide the fortunes of the field. 

It was several years afterward that I visited 
the field of Waterloo. The ploughshare had 
been busy with its oblivious labors, and the 
fi^equent harvest had nearly obliterated the 
vestiges of war. Still the blackened ruins 
of Hougoumont stood, a monumental pile to 
mark the violence of this vehement struggle. 
Its broken walls, pierced by bullets and shat- 
tered by explosions, showed the deadly strife 
that had taken place within, when Gaul and 
Briton, hemmed in between narrow walls, hand 
to hand and foot to foot, fought fi^om garden 
to court-yard, from court-yard to chamber, 
with intense and concentrated rivalship. Col- 
umns of smoke towered from this vortex of 
battle as from a volcano : '* it was," said my 
guide, *Mike a little hell upon earth.'* Not 
far off, two or three broad spots of rank, un- 
wholesome green still marked the places where 
these rival warriors, after their fierce and fitful 
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*^trtiggle, slept quietly together in the lap of 
their common mother earth. Over all the rest 
of the field peace had resumed its sway. The 
thoughtless whistle of the peasant floated on 
the air instead of the trumpet's clangor ; the 
team slowly labored up the hillside once 
shaken by the hoofe of rushing squadrons; 
and wide fields of com waved peacefully over 
the soldier's grave, as summer seas dimple 
over the place where the tall ship lies buried. 

To the foregoing desultory notes on the 
French military character, let me append a 
few traits which I picked up verbally in one 
of the French provinces. They may have al- 
ready appeared in print, but I have never met 
with them. 

At the breaking out of the revolution, when 
so many of the old families emigrated, a de- 
scendant of the great Turenne, by the name of 
De Latour d*Auvergne, refused to accompany 
his relations, and entered into the republican 
army. He served in all the campaigns of the 
revolution, distinguished himself by his valor, 
his accomplishments, and his generous spirit, 
and might have risen to fortune and to the 
highest honors. He refused, however, all rank 
in the army above that of captain, and would 
receive no recompense for his achievements but 
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a sword of honor. Napoleon, in testimony of 
his merits, gave him the title of Premier Grena- 
dier de France {First Grenadier of France), 
which was the only title he would ever bear. 
He was killed in Germany at the battle of 
Neuburg. To honor his memory, his place 
was always retained in his regiment as if he 
still occupied it ; and whenever the regiment 
was mustered, and the name of De I^tour 
d'Auvergne was called out, the reply was: 
"Dead on the field of honor 1" 




parts at tbe IRestoratioiu 

PARIS presented a singtilar aspect just 
after the downfall of Napoleon and the 
restoration of the Bourbons. It was 
filled with a restless, roaming population, — a 
dark, sallow race, with fierce moustaches, 
black cravats, and feverish, menacing looks, — 
men suddenly thrown out of employ by the 
return of peace ; officers cut short in their career, 
and cast loose with scanty means, many of them 
in utter indigence, upon the world ; the broken 
elements of armies. They haunted the places 
of public resort, like restless, unhappy spirits, 
taking no pleasure ; hanging about like lower- 
ing clouds that linger after a storm, and giv- 
ing a singular air of gloom to this otherwise 
gay metropolis. 

The vaunted courtesy of the old school, the 
smooth urbanity that prevailed in former days 
of settled government and long-established 
aristocracy, had disappeared amidst the savage 
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republicanism of the revolution and the mili- 
tary furor of the empire ; recent reverses had 
stung the national vanity to the quick, and 
English travellers, who crowded to Paris on 
the return of peace, expecting to meet with a 
gay, good-humored, complaisant populace, 
such as existed in the time of the ** Sentimen- 
tal Journey,*' were surprised at finding them 
irritable and fractious, quick at fancying af- 
fi^onts, and not unapt to oflfer insults. They 
accordingly inveighed with heat and bitterness 
at the rudeness they experienced in the French 
metropolis : yet what better had they to ex- 
pect ? Had Charles II. been reinstated in his 
kingdom by the valor of French troops ; had 
he been wheeled triumphantly to London over 
the trampled bodies and trampled standards 
of England's bravest sons ; had a French gen- 
eral dictated to the English capital, and a 
French army been quartered in Hyde Park ; 
had Paris poured forth its motley population, 
and the wealthy bourgeoisie of every French 
trading town swarmed to London, crowding 
its squares, filling its streets with their equi- 
pages, thronging its fashionable hotels and 
places of amusements, elbowing its impover- 
ished nobility out of their palaces and opera- 
boxes, and looking down on the humiliated 
inhabitants as a conquered people ; in such a 
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reverse of the case, what degree of courtesy 
would the populace of I/)ndon have been apt 
to exercise toward their visitors ? * 

On the contrary, I have always admired 
the degree of magnanimity exhibited by the 
French on the occupation of their capital by 
the English. MlTien we consider the military 
ambition of this nation, its love of glory, the 
splendid height to which its renown in arms 
had recently been carried, and, with these, the 
tremendous reverses it had just undergone, its 
armies shattered, annihilated, its capital cap- 
tured, garrisoned, and overrun, and that too 
by its ancient rival, the English, toward whom 
it had cherished for centuries a jealous and al- 
most religious hostility, could we have won- 
dered if the tiger-spirit of this fiery people had 
broken out in bloody feuds and deadly quarrels, 
and that they had sought to rid themselves in 
any way of their invaders ? But it is cowardly 
nations only, those who dare not wield the 
sword, that revenge themselves with the lurk- 
ing dagger. There were no assassinations in 
Paris. The French had fought valiantly, des- 

* The above remarks were suggested by a conversa- 
tion with the late Mr. Canning, whom the author met 
in Paris, and who expressed himself in the most lib- 
eral way concerning the magnanimity of the French 
on the occupation of their capital by strangers. 
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perately, in the field ; but, when valor was no 
longer of avail, they submitted, like gallant 
men, to a fate they could not withstand. 
Some instances of insult from the populace 
were experienced by their English visitors ; 
some personal rencontres which led to duels 
did take place; but these smacked of open 
and honorable hostility. No instances of lurk- 
ing and perfidious revenge occurred ; and the 
British soldier patrolled the streets of Paris 
safe frx)m treacherous assault. 

If the English met with harshness and re- 
pulse in social intercourse, it was in some de- 
gree a proof that the people are more sincere 
than has been represented. The emigrants 
who had just returned were not yet reinstated. 
Society was constituted of those who had 
flourished under the late rigime, — the newly 
ennobled, the recently enriched, who felt their 
prosperity and their consequence endangered 
by this change of things. The broken-down 
officer, who saw his glory tarnished, his fortune 
ruined, his occupation gone, could not be ex- 
pected to look with complacency upon tue au- 
thors of his downfall. The English visitor, 
flushed with health and wealth and victory, 
could little enter into the feelings of the blighted 
warrior, scarred with a hundred battles, an 
exile from the camp, broken in constitution by 
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the wars, impoverished by the peace, and^ cast 
back, a needy stranger in the splendid but cap- 
tured metropolis of his country. 

" Oh ! who can tell what heroes feel 
When all but life and honor 's lost ! ** 

And here let me notice the conduct of the 
French soldiery on the dismemberment of the 
army of the I^oire, when two hundred thousand 
men were suddenly thrown out of employ ; — 
men who had been brought up to the camp, 
and scarce knew any other home. Few in 
civil, peaceful life are aware of the severe trial 
to the feelings that takes place on the dissolu- 
tion of a regiment. There is a fraternity in 
arms. The community of dangers, hardships, 
enjoyments; the participation in battles and 
victories ; the companionship in adventures, at 
a time of life when men's feelings are most 
fresh, susceptible, and ardent ; all these bind 
the members of a regiment strongly together. 
To them the regiment is friends, family, home. 
They identify themselves with its fortunes, its 
glories, its disgraces. Imagine this romantic 
tie suddenly dissolved ; the regiment broken 
up ; the occupation of its members gone ; their 
military pride mortified ; the career of glory 
closed behind them ; that of obscurity, depen- 
dence, want, neglect, perhaps beggary, before 
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them. Such was the case with the soldiers of 
the army of the I/)ire. They were sent off in 
squads, with officers, to the principal towns, 
where they were to be disarmed and discharged. 
In this way they passed through the country 
with arms in their hands, often exposed to 
slights and scoffs, to hunger and various hard- 
ships and privations ; but they conducted 
themselves magnanimously, without any of 
those outbreaks of violence and wrong that so 
often attend the dismemberment of armies. 

The few years that have elapsed since the 
time above alluded to have already had their 
effect. The proud and angry spirits which 
then roamed about Paris unemployed have 
cooled down and found occupation. The na- 
tional character begins to recover its old chan- 
nels, though worn deeper by recent torrents. 
The natural urbanity of the French begins to 
find its way, like oil, to the surface, though 
there still remains a degree of roughness and 
bluntness of manner, partly real, and partly 
affected, by such as imagine it to indicate force 
and frankness. The events of the last thirty 
years have rendered the French a more reflect- 
ing people. They have acquired greater inde- 
pendence of mind and strength of judgment, 
together with a portion of that prudence which 
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results from experiencing the dangerous conse- 
quences of excesses. However that period may 
have been stained by crimes and filled with ex- 
travagances, the French have certainly come 
out of it a greater nation than before. One of 
their own philosophers observes, that in one or 
two generations the nation will probably com- 
bine the ease and elegance of the old character 
with force and solidity. They were light, he 
says, before the revolution ; then wild and sav- 
age ; they have become more thoughtful and 
reflective. It is only old Frenchmen, nowa- 
days, that are gay and trivial ; the young are 
very serious personages. 

P. S. — In the course of a morning's walk, 
about the time the above remarks were written, 
I observed the Duke of Wellington, who was 
on a brief visit to Paris. He was alone, simply 
attired in a blue frock, with an umbrella under 
his arm and his hat drawn over his eyes, and 
sauntering across the Place Vend6me, dose by 
the column of Napoleon. He gave a glance 
up at the column as he passed, and continued 
his loitering way up the Rue de la Paix ; stop- 
ping occasionally to gaze in at the shop-win- 
dows ; elbowed now and then by other gazers, 
who little suspected that the qtiiet, lounging 
individual they were jostling so unceremoni- 
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ously was the conqueror who had twice 
entered their capital victoriously, had con- 
trolled the destinies of the nation, and eclipsed 
the glory of the military idol at the base of 
whose column he was thus negligently saun- 
tering. 

Some years afterwards I was at an evening's 
entertainment given by the Duke at Apsley 
House to William IV. The Duke had mani- 
fested his admiration of his great adversary by 
having portraits of him in different parts of 
the house. At the bottom of the grand stair- 
case stood the colossal statue of the Emperor, 
by Canova. It was of marble, in the antique 
style, with one arm partly extended, holding 
a figure of victory. Over this arm the ladies, 
in tripping up-stairs to the ball, had thrown 
their shawls. It was a singular ofi&ce for the 
statue of Napoleon to perform in the mansion 
of the Duke of Wellington ! 

'* Imperial Caesar dead, and turned to clay,** etc., etc. 
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A CONTENTED MAN. 



IN the garden of the Tuileries there is a 
sunny comer under the wall of a terrace 
which fronts the south. Along the wall 
is a range of benches commanding a view of 
the walks and avenues of the garden. This 
genial nook is a place of great resort in the 
latter part of autumn, and in fine days in 
winter, as it seems to retain the flavor of de- 
parted summer. On a calm, bright morning, 
it is quite alive with nursery-maids and their 
playful little charges. Hither also resort a 
number of ancient ladies and gentlemen, who 
with laudable thrift in small pleasures and 
small expenses, for which the French are to be 
noted, come here to enjoy sunshine and save 
firewood. Here may often be seen some cava- 
lier of the old school, when the sunbeams 
have warmed his blood into something like a 
glow, fluttering about like a frost-bitten moth 
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thawed before the fire, putting forth a feeble 
show of gallantry among the antiquated dames, 
and now and then eyeing the buxom nursery- 
maids with what might almost be mistaken 
for an air of libertinism. 

Among the habitual frequenters of this place 
I had often remarked an old gentleman whose 
dress was decidedly anti-revolutional. He wore 
the three-cornered cocked hat of the ancien 
rigime ; his hair was frizzed over each ear into 
aiUs de pigeon^ a style strongly savoring of 
Bourbonism ; and a queue stuck out behind, 
the loyalty of which was not to be disputed. 
His dress, though ancient, had an air of de- 
cayed gentility, and I observed that he took 
his snuff out of an elegant though old-fashioned 
gold box. He api)eared to be the most popular 
man on the walk. He had a compliment for 
every old lady, he kissed every child, and he 
patted every little dog on the head ; for chil- 
dren and little dogs are very important mem- 
bers of society in France. I must observe, 
however, that he seldom kissed a child with- 
out, at the same time, pinching the nursery- 
maid's cheek ; a Frenchman of the old school 
never forgets his devoirs to the sex. 

I had taken a liking to this old gentleman. 
There was an habitual expression of benevo- 
lence in his face, which I have very frequently 
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remarked in these relics of the politer days of 
France. The constant interchange of those 
thousand little courtesies which imperceptibly 
sweeten life, has a happy effect upon the 
features, and spreads a mellow evening charm 
over the wrinkles of old age. 

Where there is a favorable predisposition, 
one soon forms a kind of tacit intimacy by 
often meeting on the same walks. Once or 
twice I accommodated him with a bench, after 
which we touched hats on passing each other ; 
at length we got so far as to take a pinch of 
snuff together out of his box, which is equiva- 
lent to eating salt together in the East ; from 
that time our acquaintance was established. 

I now became his frequent companion in his 
morning promenades, and derived much amuse- 
ment from his good-humored remarks on men 
and manners. One morning, as we were strol- 
ling through an alley of the Tuileries, with the 
autumnal breeze whirling the yellow leaves 
about our path, my companion fell into a 
peculiarly communicative vein, and gave me 
several particulars of his history. He had 
once been wealthy, and possessed of a fine 
estate in the country and a noble hotel in 
Paris ; but the revolution, which effected so 
many disastrous changes, stripped him of 
everything. He was secretly denounced by 
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his own steward during a sanguinary period 
of the revolution, and a number of the blood- 
hounds of the Convention were sent to arrest 
him. He received private intelligence of their 
approach in time to effect his escape. He 
landed in England without money or friends, 
but considered himself singularly fortunate in 
having his head upon his shoulders, several of 
his neighbors having been guillotined as a 
punishment for being rich. 

When he reached I/>ndon he had but a louis 
in his pocket, and no prospect of getting 
another. He ate a solitary dinner on beefsteak, 
and was almost poisoned by port wine, which 
from its color he had mistaken for claret. The 
dingy look of the chop-house, and of the little 
mahogany-colored box in which he ate his din- 
ner, contrasted sadly with the gay saloons of 
Paris. Everything looked gloomy and dis- 
heartening. Poverty stared him in the face ; 
he turned over the few shillings he had of 
change ; he did not know what was to become 
of him ; and — went to the theatre ! 

He took his seat in the pit, listened atten- 
tively to a tragedy of which he did not under- 
stand a word, and which seemed made up of 
fighting, and stabbing, and scene-shifting, and 
began to feel his spirits sinking within him ; 
when, casting his eyes into the orchestra, what 
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was his surprise to recognize an old friend and 
neighbor in the very act of extorting music from 
a huge violincello. 

As soon as the evening's performance was 
over he tapped his friend on the shoulder ; they 
kissed each other on each cheek, and the mu- 
sician took him home, and shared his lodgings 
with him. He had learned music as an accom- 
plishment ; by his friend's advice he now 
turned to it as a means of support. He pro- 
cured a violin, offered himself for the orchestra, 
was received, and again considered himself one 
of the most fortunate men upon earth. 

Here, therefore, he lived for many years 
during the ascendency of the terrible Napoleon. 
He foimd several emigrants living like himself 
by the exercise of their talents. They associ- 
ated together, talked of France and of old times, 
and endeavored to keep up a semblance of 
Parisian life in the centre of I^ondon. 

They dined at a miserable cheap French 
restaurateur in the neighborhood of I^icester 
Square, where they' were served with a carica- 
ture of French cookery. They took their 
promenade in St James's Park, and endeavored 
to fancy it the Tuileries ; in short, they made 
shift to accommodate themselves to everything 
but an English Sunday. Indeed, the old 
gentleman seemed to have nothing to say 
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against the English, whom he a£5rmed to be 
braves gens ; and he mingled so much among 
them, that at the end of twenty years he could 
speak their language almost well enough to be 
understood. 

The downfall of Napoleon was another epoch 
in his life. He had considered himself a fortu- 
nate man to make his escape penniless out of 
France, and he considered himself fortunate to 
be able to return penniless into it. It is true 
that he found his Parisian hotel had passed 
through several hands during the vicissitudes 
of the times, so as to be beyond the reach of 
recovery ; but then he had been noticed be- 
nignantly by government, and had a pension 
of several hundred francs, upon which, with 
careful management, he lived independently, 
and, as far as I could judge, happily. 

As his once splendid hotel was now occupied 
as a hdtel gamiy he hired a small chamber in 
the attic ; it was but, as he said, changing his 
bedroom up two pair of stairs, — he was still in 
his own house. His room was decorated with 
pictures of several beauties of former times, 
with whom he professed to have been on favor- 
able terms ; among them was a favorite opera- 
dancer, who had been the admiration of Paris 
at the breaking out of the revolution. She 
had been a protigSe of my friend, and one of 
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the few of his youthful favorites who had sur- 
vived the lapse of time and its various vicissi- 
tudes. They had renewed their acquaintance, 
and she now and then visited him ; but the 
beautiful Psyche, once the fashion of the day 
and the idol of the parterre ^ was now a shriv- 
elled, little old woman, warped in the back, 
and with a hooked nose. 

The old gentleman was a devout attendant 
upon levees ; he was most zealous in his loyalty, 
and could not speak of the royal family with- 
out a burst of enthusiasm, for he still felt tow- 
ards them as his companions in exile. As to 
his poverty he made light of it, and indeed had 
a good-humored way of consoling himself for 
every cross and privation. If he had lost his 
chateau in the country, he had half a dozen 
royal palaces, as it were, at his command. He 
had Versailles and St. Cloud for his coimtry 
resorts, and the shady alleys of the Tuileries 
and the Luxembourg for his town recreation. 
Thus all his promenades and relaxations were 
magnificent, yet cost nothing. When I walk 
through these fine gardens, said he, I have 
only to fancy myself the owner of them, and 
they are mine. All these gay crowds are my 
visitors, and I defy the grand seignior himself 
to display a greater variety of beauty. Nay, 
what is better, I have not the trouble of enter- 
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taining them. My estate is a perfect Sans 
Souci^ where every one does as he pleases, and 
no one troubles the owner. All Paris is my 
theatre, and presents me with a continual spec- 
tacle. I have a table spread for me in every 
street, and thousands of waiters ready to fly at 
my bidding. When my servants have waited 
upon me I pay them, discharge them, and 
there 's an end ; I have no fears of their wrong- 
ing or pilfering me when my back is turned. 
Upon the whole, said the old gentleman, with a 
smile of infinite good-humor, when I think upon 
the various risks I have run, and the manner 
in which I have escaped them, when I recollect 
all that I have suflfered, and consider all that I 
at present enjoy, I cannot but look upon myself 
as a man of singular good fortune. 

Such was the brief history of this practical 
philosopher, and it is a picture of many a 
Frenchman ruined by the revolution. The 
French appear to have a greater facility than 
most men in accommodating themselves to the 
reverses of life, and of extracting honey out of 
the bitter things of this world. The first shock 
of calamity is apt to overwhelm them ; but 
when it is once past, their natural buoyancy of 
feeling soon brings them to the surface. This 
may be called the result of levity of character, 
but it answers the end of reconciling us to mis- 
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fortune, and if it be not true philosophy, it is 
something almost as efficacious. Ever since I 
have heard the story of my little Frenchman, 
I have treasured it up in my heart; and I 
thank my stars I have at length found, what 
I had long considered as not to be found on 
earth — a contented man. 

P. S. — ^There is no calculating on human 
happiness. Since writing the foregoing, the 
law of indemnity, has been passed, and my 
friend restored to a great part of his fortune. 
I was absent from Paris at the time, but on my 
return hastened to congratulate him. I found 
him magnificently lodged on the first floor of 
his hotel. I was ushered, by a servant in livery, 
through splendid saloons, to a cabinet richly 
furnished, where I found my little Frenchman 
reclining on a couch. He received me with 
his usual cordiality ; but I saw the gayety and 
benevolence of his countenance had fled ; he 
had an eye full of care and anxiety. 

I congratulated him on his good fortune. 
** Good fortune ? *' echoed he ; ** bah ! I have 
been plundered of a princely fortune, and they 
give me a pittance as an indemnity.'* 

Alas ! I found my late poor and contented 
friend one of the richest and most miserable 
men in Paris. Instead of rejoicing in the 
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ample cempetenc>' restored tc him. he is daily 
repining at the superfluity withheld. He no 
longer wanders in happy idleness about Paris, 
but is a repining attendant in the antechambers 
of ministers. His loyalty has evaporated with 
his gayety ; he screws his mouth when the 
Bourbons are mentioned, and even shrugs his 
shoulders when he hears the praises of the 
king. In a word, he is one of the many phi- 
losophers undone by the law of indemnity ; 
and his case is desperate, tor I doubt whether 
even another reverse of fortune, whic^ should 
restore him to poverty, could make him again 
a happy man. 
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BROEK : 



TH^ DUTCH PARADISK. 



IT has long been a matter of discussion and 
controversy among the pious and the 
learned, as to the situation of the terres- 
trial paradise whence our first parents were ex- 
iled. This question has been put to rest by 
certain of the faithful in Holland, who have de- 
cided in favor of the village of Broek, about six 
miles from Amsterdam. It may not, they ob- 
serve, correspond in all respects to the descrip- 
tion of the garden of Eden, handed down from 
days of yore, but it comes nearer to their ideas 
of a perfect paradise than any other place on 
earth. 

This eulogium induced me to make some 
inquiries as to this favored spot, in the course 
of a sojourn at the city of Amsterdam ; and 
the information I procured fully justified the 
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enthusiastic praises I had heard. The village 
of Broek is situated in Waterland, in the midst 
of the greenest and richest pastures of Holland, 
I may say, of Europe. These pastures are 
the source of its wealth ; for it is &mous for its 
dairies, and for those oval cheeses which regale 
and perfume the whole civilized world. The 
population consists of about six hundred per- 
sons, comprising several families which have 
inhabited the place since time immemorial, 
and have waxed rich on the products of their 
meadows. They keep all their wealth among 
themselves, intermarrying, and keeping all 
strangers at a wary distance. They are a 
'*hard money'* people, and remarkable for 
turning the penny the right way. It is said 
to have been an old rule, established by one of 
the primitive financiers and legislators of Broek, 
that no one should leave the village with mor^ 
than six guilders in his pocket, or return with 
less than ten ; a shrewd regulation, well worthy 
the attention of modem political economists, 
who are so anxious to fix the balance of trade. 
What, however, renders Broek so perfect an 
elysium in the eyes of all true Hollanders is 
the matchless height to which the spirit of 
cleanliness is carried there. It amounts almost to 
a religion among the inhabitants, who pass the 
greater part of their time rubbing and scrub- 
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bing, and painting and varnishing; each 
housewife vies with her neighbor in her devo- 
tion to the scrubbing-brush, as zealous Catholics 
do in their devotion to the cross ; and it is 
said, a notable housewife of the place in days 
of yore is held in pious remembrance, and 
almost canonized as a saint, for having died of 
pure exhaustion and chagrin, in an ineffectual 
attempt to scour a black man white. 

These particulars awakened my ardent curi- 
osity to see a place which I pictured to myself 
the very fountain-head of certain hereditary 
habits and customs prevalent among the de- 
scendants of the original Dutch settlers of my 
native State. I accordingly lost no time in 
performing a pilgrimage to Broek. 

Before I reached the place, I beheld symp- 
toms of the tranquil character of its inhabi- 
tants. A little clump-built boat was in full 
sail along the lazy bosom of a canal, but its 
sail consisted of the blades of two paddles 
stood on end, while the navigator sat steering 
with a third paddle in the stem, crouched down 
like a toad, with a slouched hat drawn over 
his eyes. I presumed him to be some nautical 
lover, on the way to his mistress. After pro- 
ceeding a little farther, I came in sight of the 
harbor or port of destination of this drowsy 
navigator. This was the Broeken-Meer, an 
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artificial basin, or sheet of olive-green water, 
tranquil as a mill-pon<L On this the village 
of Broek is situated, and the borders are labori- 
ously decorated with flower-beds, box-trees 
clipped into all kinds of ingenious shapes and 
fancies, and little ^' lust'' houses or pavilions. 

I alighted outside of the village, for no 
horse nor vehicle is permitted to enter its pre- 
cincts, lest it should cause defilement of the 
well-scoured pavements. Shaking the dust 
off my feet, therefore, I prepared to enter, with 
due reverence and circumspection, ihissandum 
sanctorum of Dutch cleanliness. I entered 
by a narrow street, paved with yellow bricks, 
laid edgewise, and so clean that one might 
eat from them. Indeed, they were actually 
worn deep, not by the tread of feet, but by 
the friction of the scrubbing-brush. 

The houses were built of wood, and all ap- 
peared to have been freshly painted, of green, 
yellow, and other bright colors. They were 
separated from each other by gardens and or- 
chards, and stood at some little distance fix>m 
the street, with wide areaa or court-yards, paved 
in mosaic, with variegated stones, polished by 
frequent rubbing. The areas were divided 
from the street by curiously wrought railings, 
or balustrades, of iron, surmounted with brass 
and copper balls, scoured into dazzling efiul- 
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gence. The very trunks of the trees in front 
of the houses were by the same process made 
to look as if they had been varnished. The 
porches, doors, and window-frames of the 
houses were of exotic woods, curiously carved, 
and polished like costly furniture. The front 
doors are never opened, except on christenings, 
marriages, or funerals ; on all ordinary occa- 
sions, visitors enter by the back-door. In 
former times, persons when admitted had to 
put on slippers, but this oriental ceremony is 
no longer insisted upon. 

A poor-devil Frenchman, who attended upon 
me as cicerone, boasted with some degree of 
exultation of a triumph of his countrymen over 
the stem regulations of the place. During the 
time that Holland was overrun by the armies 
of the French republic, a French general, sur- 
rounded by his whole itat major, who had 
come from Amsterdam to view the wonders of 
Broek, applied for admission at one of these 
tabooed portals. The reply was, that the owner 
never received any one who did not come in- 
troduced by some friend. ** Very well," said 
the general, **take my compliments to your 
master, and tell him I will return here to-mor- 
row with a company of soldiers, pour parler 
raison avec mon ami Hollandais.*^ Terrified 
at the idea of having a company of soldiers 
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billeted upon him, the owner threw open his 
house, entertained the general and his retinue 
with unwonted hospitality, though it is said 
it cost the family a month* s scrubbing and 
scouring to restore all things to exact order 
after this military invasion. My vagabond 
informant seemed to consider this one of the 
greatest victories of the republic. 

I walked about the place in mute wonder 
and admiration. A dead stillness prevailed 
around, like that in the deserted streets of 
Pompeii. No sign of life was to be seen, ex- 
cepting now and then a hand, and a long pipe, 
and an occasional puflF of smoke, out of the 
window of some * * lust-haus ' * overhanging a 
miniature canal ; and on approaching a little 
nearer, the periphery in profile of some robus- 
tious burgher. 

Among the grand houses pointed out to me 
were those of Claes Bakker and Cornelius 
Bakker, richly carved and gilded, with flower- 
gardens and clipped shrubberies ; and that of 
the Great Ditmus, who, my poor-devil cicerone 
informed me in a whisper, was worth two 
millions ; all these were mansions shut up from 
the world, and only kept to be cleaned. After 
having been conducted from one wonder to 
another of the village, I was ushered by. my 
guide into the grounds and gardens of Mynheer 
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Broekker, another mighty cheese-manufacturer, 
worth eighty thousand guilders a year. I had 
repeatedly been struck with the similarity of 
all that I had seen in this amphibious little 
village to the buildings and landscapes on 
Chinese platters and teapots ; but here I found 
the similarity complete, for I* was told that 
these gardens were modelled upon Van Bramm's 
description of those of Yuen min Yuen, in 
China. Here were serpentine walks, with 
trellised borders ; winding canals, with fanciful 
Chinese bridges ; flower-beds resembling huge 
baskets, with the flower of * * love lies bleeding ' * 
falling over to the ground. But mostly had 
the fancy of Mynheer Broekker been displayed 
about a stagnant little lake, on which a corpu- 
lent-like pinnace lay at anchor. On the border 
was a cottage, within which were a wooden 
man and woman seated at table, and a wooden 
dog beneath, all the size of life ; on pressing a 
spring, the woman commenced spinning and 
the dog barked furiously. On the lake were 
wooden swans, painted to the life ; some float- 
ing, others on the nest among the rushes ; 
while a wooden sportsman, crouched among 
the bushes, was preparing his gun to take 
deadly aim. In another part of the garden 
was a dominie in his clerical robes, with wig, 
pipe, and cocked hat ; and mandarins with 
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nodding heads, amid red lions, green tigers, 
and blue hares. Last of all, the heathen dei- 
ties, in wood and plaster, male and female, 
naked and barefaced as usual, and seeming to 
stare with wonder at finding themselves in 
such strange company. 

My shabby French guide, while he pointed 
out all these mechanical marvels of the garden, 
was anxious to let me see that he had too 
polite a taste to be pleased by them. At every 
new nicknack he would screw down his mouth, 
shrug up his shoulders, take a pinch of snuff, 
and exclaim : ** Ma foi, Monsieur^ ces HoUan- 
dais sont forts pour ces bithes-lcL ! '* 

To attempt to gain admission to any of these 
stately abodes was out of the question, having 
no company of soldiers to enforce a solicitation. 
I was fortunate enough, however, through the 
aid of my guide, to make my way into the 
kitchen of the illustrious Ditmus, and I ques- 
tion whether the parlor would have proved 
more worthy of observation. The cook, a lit- 
tle wiry, hook-nosed woman, worn thin by 
incessant action and friction, was bustling 
about among her kettles and saucepans, with 
the scullion at her heels, both clattering in 
wooden shoes, which were as clean and white 
as the milk-pails ; rows of vessels, of brass and 
copper, regiments of pewter dishes and portly 
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porringers, gave resplendent evidence of the 
intensity of their cleanliness ; the very tram- 
mels and hangers in the fireplace were highly 
scoured, and the burnished face of the good 
Saint Nicholas shone forth from the iron plate 
of the chimney-back. 

Among the decorations of the kitchen was a 
printed sheet of wood-cuts, representing the 
various holiday customs of Holland, with ex- 
planatory rhymes. Here I was delighted to 
recognize the jollities of New Year's day, the 
festivities of Paas and Pinkster, and all the 
other merrymakings handed down in my na- 
tive place from the earliest times of New Am- 
sterdam, and which had been such bright spots 
in the year of my childhood. I eagerly made 
myself master of this precious document for a 
trifling consideration, and bore it off as a me- 
mento of the place ; though I question if, in 
so doing, I did not carry off with me the whole 
current literature of Broek. 

I must not omit to mention that this village 
is the paradise of cows as well as men ; indeed, 
you would almost suppose the cow to be as 
much an object of worship here, as the bull 
was among the ancient Egytians; and well 
does she merit it, for she is in fact the patron- 
ess of the place. The same scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, however, which pervades everything else, 
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lA manifested in the treatment of this venerated 
animal. She is not permitted to perambulate 
the place ; but in winter, when she £c»sakes 
the rich pasttire, a weU-boilt house is provided 
for her, well painted, and maintained in the 
most perfect order. Her stall is of ample di- 
mensions ; the floor is scrubbed and polished ; 
her hide is daily curried and brushed and 
sponged to her hearths content, and her tail is 
daintily tucked up to the ceiling, and decorated 
with a ribbon ! 

On my way back through the village, I 
passed the house of the prediger or preacher ; 
a very comfortable mansion, which led me to 
augur well of the state of religion in the vil- 
lage. On inquiry, I was told that for a long 
time the inhabitants lived in a great state of 
indifference as to religious matters ; it was in 
vain that their preachers endeavored to arouse 
their thoughts as to a future state ; the joys of 
heaven, as commonly depicted, were but little 
to their taste. At length a dominie appeared 
among them who struck out in a different vein. 
He depicted the New Jerusalem as a place all 
smooth and level, with beautiful dykes and 
ditches and canals, and houses all shining with 
paint and varnish and glazed tiles, and where 
there should never come horse, nor ass, nor cat, 
nor dog, nor anything that could make noise or 
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dirt ; but there should be nothing but rubbing 
and scrubbing, and washing and painting, and 
gilding and varnishing, for ever and ever, 
amen ! Since that time the good housewives 
of Broek have all turned their faces Ziouward. 
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GUESTS FROM GIBBET ISLAND. 

A I^EGEND OF COMMUNIPAW. 

FOUND AMONG THK KNICKKRBOCKKR PAPERS AX 

WOI.FERT'S ROOST. 



WHOEVER has visited the ancient and 
renowned village of Communipaw 
may have noticed an old stone build- 
ing, of most ruinous and sinister appearance. 
The doors and window-shutters are ready to 
drop from their hinges ; old clothes are stuflFed 
in the broken panes of glass, while legions of 
half-starved dogs prowl about the premises, 
and rush out and bark at every passer-by, for 
your beggarly house in a village is most apt to 
swarm with profligate and ill-conditioned dogs. 
What adds to the sinister appearance of this 
mansion is a tall frame in front, not a little 
resembling a gallows, and which looks as if 
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waiting to accommodate some of the inhabi- 
tants with a well-merited airing. It is not a 
gallows, however, but an ancient sign-post; 
for this dwelling in the golden days of Com- 
munipaw was one of the most orderly and 
peaceful of village taverns, where public affairs 
were talked and smoked over. In fact, it was 
in this very building that Oloffe the Dreamer 
and his companions concerted that g^eat voy- 
age of discovery and colonization in which 
they explored Buttermilk Channel, were nearly 
shipwrecked in the strait of Hell Gate, and 
finally landed on the island of Manhattan, and 
founded the great city of New Amsterdam. 

Even after the province had been cruelly 
wrested from the sway of their High Mighti- 
nesses by the combined forces of the British 
and the Yankees, this tavern continued its an- 
cient loyalty. It is true, the head of the Prince 
of Orange disappeared from the sign, a strange 
bird being painted over it, with the explana- 
tory legend of ** Di^ Wii.dk Gans,** or. The 
Wild Goose ; but this all the world knew to 
be a sly riddle of the landlord, the worthy 
Teunis Van Gieson, a knowing man, in a small 
way, who laid his finger beside his nose and 
winked, when any one studied the signification 
of his sign, and observed that his goose was 
hatching, but would join the flock whenever 
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they flew over the water; an enigma which 
was the perpetual recreation and delight of the 
loyal but fat-headed burghers of Communipaw. 

Under the* sway of this patriotic, though 
discreet and quiet publican, the tavern contin- 
ued to flourish in primeval tranquillity, and 
was the resort of true-hearted Nederlanders, 
from all parts of Pavonia; who met here 
quietly and secretly, to smoke and drink the 
downfall of Briton and Yankee, and success to 
Admiral Van Tromp. 

The only drawback on the comfort of the 
establishment was a nephew of mine host, a 
sister's son, Yan Yost Vanderscamp by name, 
and a real scamp by nature. This unlucky 
whipster showed an early propensity to mis- 
chief, which he gratified in a small way by 
playing tricks upon the frequenters of the Wild 
Goose, — putting gunpowder in their pipes, or 
squibs in their pockets, and astonishing them 
with an explosion, while they sat nodding 
around the fireplace in the bar-room ; and if 
perchance a worthy burgher firom some distant 
part of Pavonia lingered until dark over his 
potation, it was odds but young Vanderscamp 
would slip a brier under his horse's tail, as he 
mounted, and send him clattering along the 
road, in neck-or-nothing style, to the infinite 
astonishment and discomfiture of the rider. 
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It may be wondered at, that mine host of the 
Wild Goose did not turn such a graceless var- 
let out of doors ; but Tennis V^n Gieson was 
an easy-tempered man, and, having no child 
of his own, looked upon his nephew with 
almost parental indulgence. His patience and 
good-nature were doomed to be tried by another 
inmate of his mansion. This was a cross- 
grained curmudgeon of a negro, named Pluto, 
who was a kind of enigma in Communipaw. 
Where he came from, nobody knew. He was 
found one morning, after a storm, cast like a 
sea-monster on the strand, in front of the Wild 
Goose, and lay there, more dead than alive. 
The neighbors gathered round, and speculated 
on this production of the deep ; whether it were 
fish or flesh, or a compound of both, commonly 
yclept a merman. The kind-hearted Teunis 
Van Gieson, seeing that he wore the human 
form, took him into his house, and warmed him 
into life. By degrees, he showed signs of in- 
telligence, and even uttered sounds very much 
like language, but which no one in Communi- 
paw could understand. Some thought him a 
negro just from Guinea, who had either fallen 
overboard, or escaped from a slave-ship. Noth- 
ing, however, could ever draw from him 
any account of his origin. When questioned 
on the subject, he merely pointed to Gibbet 
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Island, a small rocky islet which lies in the 
open bay, just opposite Communipaw, as if 
that were his native place, though everybody 
knew it had never been inhabited. 

In the process of time, he acquired something 
of the Dutch language ; that is to say, he 
learnt all its vocabulary of oaths and maledic- 
tions, with just words sufficient to string them 
together. ^^ Bonder en blicksem/^' (thunder 
and lightning) was the gentlest of his ejacula- 
tions. For years he kept about the Wild Goose, 
more like one of those familiar spirits, or house- 
hold goblins, we read of, than like a human 
being. He acknowledged allegiance to no one, 
but performed various domestic offices, when it 
suited his humor ; waiting occasionally on the 
guests, grooming the horses, cutting wood, 
drawing water ; and all this without being 
ordered. I^ay any command on him, and the 
stubborn sea-urchin was sure to rebel. He 
was never so much at home, however, as when 
on the water, plying about in skiflF or canoe, 
entirely alone, fishing, crabbing, or grabbing 
for oysters, and would bring home quantities 
for the larder of the Wild Goose, which he 
would throw down at the kitchen-door, with a 
growl. No wind nor weather deterred him 
firom launching forth on his favorite element ; 
indeed, the wilder the weather, the more he 
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seemed to enjoy it. If a storm was brewing, 
he was sure to put oflF from shore ; and would 
be seen far out in the bay, his light skiff danc- 
ing like a feather on the waves, when sea arid 
sky were in a turmoil, and the stoutest ships 
were fain to lower their sails. Sometimes on 
such occasions he would be absent for days to- 
gether. How he weathered the tempest, and 
how and where he subsisted, no one could 
divine, nor did any one venture to ask, for all 
had an almost superstitious awe of him. Some 
of the Communipaw oystermen declared they 
had more than once seen him suddenly disap- 
pear, canoe and all, as if plunged beneath the 
waves, and after a while come up again, in quite 
a different part of the bay ; whence they con- 
cluded that he could live under water like that 
notable species of wild-duck commonly called 
the hell-diver. All began to consider him in 
the light of a foul-weather bird, like the 
Mother Carey's chicken, or stormy petrel ; and 
whenever they saw him putting far out in his 
skiff, in cloudy weather, made up their minds 
for a storm. 

The only being for whom he seemed to have 
any liking was Yan Yost Vanderscamp, and 
him he liked for his very wickedness. He in 
a manner took the boy under his tutelage, 
prompted him to all kinds of mischief, aided 
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him in every wild harum-scarum freak, until 
the lad became the complete scapegrace of 
the village, a pest to his uncle and to every 
one else. Nor were his pranks confined to 
the land ; he soon learned to accompany old 
Pluto on the water. Together these worthies 
would cruise about the broad bay, and all the 
neighboring straits and rivers ; poking around 
in ski£& and canoes ; robbing the set nets 
of the fishermen ; landing on remote coasts, 
and laying waste orchards and water-melon 
patches ; in short, carrying on a complete 
system of piracy, on a small scale. Piloted 
by Pluto, the youthful Vanderscamp soon 
became acquainted with all the bays, rivers, 
creeks, and inlets of the watery world around 
him ; could navigate from the Hook to Spiting 
Devil on the darkest night, and learned to set 
even the terrors of Hell Gate at defiance. 

At length negro and boy suddenly disap- 
peared, and days and weeks elapsed, but with- 
out tidings of them. Some said they must 
have run away and gone to sea ; others jo- 
cosely hinted that old Pluto, being no other 
than his namesake in disguise, had spirited 
away the boy to the nether regions. All, how- 
ever agreed in one thing, that the village was 
well rid of them. 

In the process of time, the good Teunis 
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Van Gieson slept with his fathers, and the 
tavern remained shut up, waiting for a claim- 
ant, for the next heir was Yan Yost Vander- 
scamp, and he had not been heard of for years. 
At length, one day, a boat was seen pulling 
for shore, from a long, black, rakish-looking 
schooner, that lay at anchor in the bay. The 
boat's crew seemed worthy of the craft from 
which they debarked. Never had such a set 
of noisy, roistering, swaggering varlets landed 
in peaceful Communipaw. They were outland- 
ish in garb and demeanor, and were headed 
by a rough, burly, bully ruflBan, with fiery 
whiskers, a copper nose, a scar across his face, 
and a great Flaunderish beaver slouched on 
one side of his head, in whom, to their dismay, 
the quiet inhabitants were made to recognize 
their early pest, Yan Yost Vanderscamp. The 
rear of this hopeful gang was brought up by 
old Pluto, who had lost an eye, grown grizzly- 
headed, and looked more like a devil than 
ever. Vanderscamp renewed his acquaintance 
with the old burgliers, much against their will, 
and in a manner not at all to their taste. He 
slapped them familiarly on the back, gave 
them an iron grip of the hand, and was hail- 
fellow well met. According to his own account, 
he had been all the world over, had made 
money by bags full, had ships in every sea, 
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and now meant to turn the Wild Goose into 
a country-seat, where he and his comrades, 
all rich merchants from foreign parts, might 
enjoy themselves in the interval of their 
voyages. 

Sure enough, in a little while there was a 
complete metamorphose of the Wild Goose. 
From being a quiet, peaceful Dutch public- 
house, it became a most riotous, uproarious 
private dwelling ; a complete rendezvous for 
boisterous men of the seas, who came here to 
have what they called a ** blow-out** on dry 
land, and might be seen at all hours, lounging 
about the door, or lolling out of the windows, 
swearing among themselves and cracking 
rough jokes on every passer-by. The house 
was fitted up, too, in so strange a manner : 
hammocks slung to the walls, instead of 
bedsteads ; odd kinds of furniture, of for- 
eign fashion ; bamboo couches, Spanish 
chairs ; pistols, cutlasses, and blunderbusses, 
suspended on every peg ; silver crucifixes on 
the mantle-pieces, silver candle-sticks and por- 
ringers on the tables, contrasting oddly with 
the pewter and Delf ware of the original 
establishment. And then the strange amuse- 
ments of these sea-monsters ! Pitching Spanish 
dollars, instead of quoits ; firing blunderbusses 
out of the window ; shooting at a mark, or at 
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any unhappy dog, or cat, or pig, or barn-door 
fowl, that might happen to come within reach. 

The onl)' being who seemed to relish their 
rough waggery was old Pluto ; and yet he led 
but a dog*s life of it, for the)- practised all 
kinds of manual jokes upon him, kicked him 
about like a foot-ball, shook him by his griz- 
zly mop of wool, and never spoke to him with- 
out coupling a curse by way of adjective, to 
his name, and consigning him to the infernal 
regions. The old fellow, however, seemed to 
like them the better the more they cursed 
him, though his utmost expression of pleasure 
never amounted to more than the growl of a 
petted bear, when his ears are rubbed. 

Old Pluto was the ministering spirit at the 
orgies of the Wild Gk)ose ; and such orgies as 
took place there ! Such drinking, singing, 
whooping, swearing ; with an occasional inter- 
lude of quarrelling and fighting. The noisier 
grew the revel, the more old Pluto plied the 
potations, until the guests would become 
frantic in their merriment, smashing every- 
thing to pieces, and throwing the house out 
of the windows. Sometimes, after a drinking 
bout, they sallied forth and scoured the village, 
to the dismay of the worthy burghers, who 
gathered their women within doors, and wotdd 
have shut up the house. Vanderscamp, how- 
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ever, was not to be rebuffed. He insisted on 
renewing acquaintance with his old neighbors, 
and on introducing his friends, the merchants, 
to their families ; swore he was on the lookout 
for a wife, and meant, before he stopped, to 
find husbands for all their daughters. So, 
will-ye, nill-ye, sociable he was ; swaggered 
about their best parlors, with his hat on one 
side of his head ; sat on the good- wife's nicely 
waxed mahogany table, kicking his heels 
against the carved and polished leg; kissed 
and tousled the young vrows ; and, if they 
frowned and pouted, gave them a gold rosary, 
or a sparkling cross, to put them in good- 
humor again. 

Sometimes nothing would satisfy him, but 
he must have some of his old neighbors to 
dinner at the Wild Gk)ose. There was no re- 
fusing him, for he had the complete upper 
hand of the community, and the peaceftil 
burghers all stood in awe of him. But what a 
time would the quiet, worthy men have, among 
these rake-hells, who would delight to astound 
them with the most extravagant gunpowder 
tales, embroidered with all kinds of foreign 
oaths, clink the can with them, pledge them in 
deep potations, bawl drinking-songs in their 
ears, and occasionally fire pistols over their 
heads, or under the table, and then laugh in 
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their faces, and ask them how they liked the 
smell of gunpowder. 

Thus was the little village of Communipaw 
for a time like the unfortunate wight possessed 
with devils; until Vanderscamp and his brother 
merchants would sail on another trading voy- 
age, when the Wild Goose would be shut up 
and everything relapse into quiet, only to be 
disturbed by his next visitation. 

The mystery of all these proceedings gradu- 
ally dawned upon the tardy intellects of Com- 
munipaw. These were the times of the notorious 
Captain Kidd, when the American harbors 
were the resorts of piratical adventurers of all 
kinds, who, under pretext of mercantile voyages, 
scoured the West Indies, made plundering 
descents upon the Spanish Main, visited even 
the remote Indian Seas, and then came to dis- 
pose of their booty, have their revels, and fit 
out new expeditions in the English colonies. 

Vanderscamp had served in this hopeful 
school, and, having risen to importance among 
the buccaneers, had pitched upon his native 
village and early home, as a quiet, out-of-the- 
way, unsuspected place, where he and his 
comrades, while anchored at New York, might 
have their feasts, and concert their plans, with- 
out molestation. 

At length the attention of the British govern- 
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ment was called to these piratical enterprises, 
that were becoming so frequent and outrageous. 
Vigorous measures were taken to check and 
punish them. Several of the most noted free- 
booters were caught and executed, and three 
of Vanderscamp's chosen comrades, the most 
riotous swash-bucklers of the Wild Goose, 
were hanged in chains on Gibbet Island, in full 
sight of their favorite resort. As to Vander- 
scamp himself, he and his man Pluto again 
disappeared, and it was hoped by the people 
of Communipaw that he had fallen in some 
foreign brawl, or been swung on some foreign 
gallows. 

For a time, therefore, the tranquillity of the 
village was restored ; the worthy Dutchmen 
once more smoked their pipes in peace, eying 
with peculiar complacency their old pests and 
terrors, the pirates, dangling and drying in the 
sun, on Gibbet Island. 

This perfect calm was doomed at length to 
be ruflOied. The fiery persecution of the pirates 
gradually subsided. Justice was satisfied with 
the examples that had been made, and there 
was no more talk of Kidd, and the other heroes 
of like kidney. On a calm summer evening, a 
boat, somewhat heavily laden, was seen pull- 
ing into Communipaw. What was the sur- 
prise and disquiet of the inhabitants to see 
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Van Yost Vanderscamp seated at the helin, 
and his man Pluto tagging at the oar 1 Van- 
derscamp, however, was apparently an altered 
man. He brought home with him a wife, who 
seemed to be a shrew, and to have the uj^ier 
hand of him. He no longer was the swagger- 
ing, bully ruffian, but affected the r^^ular 
merchant, and talked of retiring from business, 
and settling down quietly, to pass the rest of 
his days in his native place. 

The Wild Goose mansion was again opened, 
but with diminished splendor, and no riot. It 
is true, Vanderscamp had frequent nautical 
visitors, and the sound of revelry was occa- 
sionally overheard in his house ; but everything 
seemed to be done under the rose, and old 
Pluto was the only servant that officiated at 
these orgies. The visitors, indeed, were by no 
means of the turbulent stamp of their prede- 
cessors ; but quiet mysterious traders ; full of 
nods, and winks, and hieroglyphic signs, with 
whom, to use their cant phrase, "everjrthing 
was smug.'' Their ships came to anchor at 
night, in the lower bay ; and, on a private 
signal, Vanderscamp would launch his boat, 
and, accompanied solely by his man Pluto, 
would make them mysterious visits. Some- 
times boats pulled in at night, in front of the 
Wild Goose, and various articles of merchan- 
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dise were landed in the dark, and spirited 
away, nobody knew whither. One of the 
more curious of the inhabitants kept watph, 
and caught a gliihpse of the features of some 
of these night visitors, by the casual >glance of 
a lantern, and declared that he recognized 
more than one of the freebooting frequenters 
of the Wild Goose, in former times ; whence 
he concluded that Vanderscamp was at his old 
game, and that this mysterious merchandise 
was nothing more nor less than piratical plun- 
der. The more charitable opinion, however, 
was, that Vanderscamp and his comrades, 
having been driven from their old line of busi- 
ness by the ** oppressions of government,*' 
had resorted to smuggling to make both ends 
meet. 

Be that as it may, I come now to the extra- 
ordinary fact which is the butt-end of this story. 
It happened, late one night, that Yan Yost 
Vanderscamp was returning across the broad 
bay, in his light skiflF, rowed by his man Pluto. 
He had been carousing on board of a vessel, 
newly arrived, and was somewhat obfuscated 
in intellect, by the liquor he had imbibed. It 
was a still, sultry night ; a heavy mass of lurid 
clouds was rising in the west, with the low 
muttering of distant thunder. Vanderscamp 
called on Pluto to pull lustily, that they might 
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get home before the gathering storm. The old 
negro made no reply, but shaped his course so 
as to skirt the rocky shores of Gibbet Island. 
A faint creaking overhead caused Vanderscarop 
to cast up his eyes, when, to his horror, he 
beheld the bodies of his three pot companions 
and brothers in iniquity dangling in the moon- 
light, their rags fluttering, and their chains 
creaking, as they were slowly swimg backward 
and forward by the rising breeze. 

**What do you mean, you blockhead!** 
cried Vanderscamp, **by pulling so close to 
the island?** 

'' I thought you *d be glad to see your old 
friends once more,** growled the negro ; '* you 
were never afraid of a living man, what do you 
fear from the dead ? ** 

**Who *s afraid?*' hiccoughed Vander- 
scamp, partly heated by liquor, partly nettled 
by the jeer of the negro; **who*s afraid? 
Hang me, but I would be glad to see them 
once more, alive or dead, at the Wild Goose. 
Come, my lads in the wind !** continued he, 
taking a draught and flourishing the bottle 
above his head, **here *s fair weather to you 
in the other world ; and if you should be walk- 
ing the rounds to-night, odds fish ! but I * 11 be 
happy if you will drop in to supper.** 

A dismal creaking was the only reply. The 
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wind blew loud and shrill, and as it whistled 
round the gallows» and among the bones, 
sounded as if they were laughing and gibber- 
ing in the air. Old Pluto chuckled to himself, 
and now pulled for home. The storm burst 
over the voyagers, while they were yet far 
from shore. The rain fell in torrents, the 
thunder crashed and pealed, and the lightning 
kept up an incessant blaze. It was stark mid- 
night before they landed at Communipaw. 

Dripping and shivering, Vanderscamp 
crawled homeward. He was completely so- 
bered by the storm, the water soaked from 
without having diluted and cooled the liquor 
within. Arrived at the Wild Goose, he 
knocked timidly and dubiously at the door ; 
for he dreaded the reception he was to experi- 
ence from his wife. He had reason to do so. 
She met him at the threshold, in a precious 
ill-humor. 

** Is this a time,'* said she, ** to keep people 
out of their beds, and to bring home company, 
to turn the house upside down ? '* 

** Company?*' said Vanderscamp, meekly; 
** I have brought no company with me, 
wife?*' 

**No, indeed! they have got here before 
you, but by your invitation ; and blessed-look- 
ing company they are, truly ! '* 
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Vanderscamp' s knees smote together. * * For 
the love of heaven, where are they, wife ? '* 

** Where? — why in the blue room, up-stairs, 
making themselves as much at home as if the 
house were their own.'* 

Vanderscamp made a desperate effort, scram- 
bled up to the room, and threw open the door. 
Sure enough, there at a table, on which burned 
a light as blue as brimstone, sat the three 
guests from Gibbet Island, with halters round 
their necks, and bobbing their cups together, 
as if they were hob-or-nobbing, and trolling 
the old Dutch freebooter's glee, since translated 
into English : 

" For three merry lads be we, 
And three merry lads be we ; 
I on the land, and thou on the sand. 
And Jack on the gallows-tree." 

Vanderscamp saw and heard no more. 
Starting back with horror, he missed his foot- 
ing on the landing-place, and fell from the top 
of the stairs to the bottom. He was taken 
up speechless, either from the fall or the fright, 
and was buried in the yard of the little Dutch 
church at Bergen, on the following Sunday. 

From that day forward the fate of the Wild 
Goose was sealed. It was pronounced a haunted 
house^ and avoided accordingly. No one in- 
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habited it but Vanderscamp's shrew of a widow 
and old Pluto, and they were considered but 
little better than its hobgoblin visitors. Pluto 
grew more and more haggard and morose, and 
looked more like an imp of darkness than a 
human being. He spoke to no one, but went 
about muttering to himself ; or, as some hinted, 
talking with the devil, who, though unseen, 
was ever at his elbow. Now and then he was 
seen pulling about the bay alone in his skiflF, 
in dark weather, or at the approach of night- 
fall ; nobody could tell why, unless, on an 
errand to invite more guests from the gallows. 
Indeed, it was aflSrmed that the Wild Goose 
still continued to be a house of entertainment 
for such guests, and that on stormy nights the 
blue chamber was occasionally illuminated, 
and sounds of diabolical merriment were over- 
heard, mingling with the howling of the tem- 
pest. Some treated these as idle stories, until 
on one such night, it was about the time of the 
equinox, there was a horrible uproar in the 
Wild Goose, that could not be mistaken. It 
was not so much the sound of revelry, how- 
ever, as strife, with two or three piercing 
shrieks, that pervaded every part of the village. 
Nevertheless, no one thought of hastening to 
the spot. On the contrary, the honest burghers 
of Communipaw drew their nightcaps over 
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their ears, and buried their heads under the 
bedclothes, at the thoughts of Vanderscamp 
and his gallows companions. 

The next morning some of the bolder and 
more curious undertook to reconnoitre. All 
was quiet and lifeless at the Wild Goose. The 
door yawned wide open, and had evidently- 
been open all night, for the storm had beaten 
into the house. Gathering more courage from 
the silence and apparent desertion, they grad- 
ually ventured over the threshold. The house 
had indeed the air of having been possessed by 
devils. Everything was topsy-turvy ; trunks 
had been broken open, and chests of drawers 
and corner cupboards turned inside out, as in 
a time of general sack and pillage ; but the 
most woful sight was the widow of Yan Yost 
Vanderscamp, extended a corpse on the floor 
of the blue chamber, with the marks of a deadly 
gripe on the windpipe. 

All now was conjecture and dismay at Com- 
munipaw ; and the disappearance of old Pluto, 
who was nowhere to be found, gave rise to all 
kinds of wild surmises. Some suggested that 
the negro had betrayed the house to some of 
Vanderscamp' s buccaneering associates, and 
that they had decamped together with the 
booty; others surmised that the negro was 
nothing mor^ nor less than a devil incarnate, ' 
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who had now accomplished his ends, and made 
off with his dues. 

Events, however, vindicated the negro from 
this last implication. His skiff was picked up, 
drifting about the bay, bottom upward, as if 
wrecked in a tempest; and his body was 
found, shortly afterward, by some Communi- 
paw fishermen, stranded among the rocks of 
Gibbet Island, near the foot of the pirates gal- 
lows. The fishermen shook their heads and 
observed that old Pluto had ventured once too 
often to invite guests from Gibbet Island. 
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The Arab invasion and conquest brought a 
higher civilization, and a nobler style of think- 
ing into Gothic Spain. The Arabs were a 
quick-witted, sagacious, proud-spirited, and 
poetical people, and were embued with ori- 
ental science and literature. Wherever they 
established a seat of power, it became a rally- 
ing-place for the learned and ingenious ; and 
they softened and refined the people whom 
they conquered. By degrees, occupancy seemed 
to give them hereditary right to their foot- 
hold in the land ; they ceased to be looked 
upon as invaders, and were regarded as rival 
neighbors. The peninsula, broken up into a 
variety of states, both Christian and Mos- 
lem, became for centuries a great campaigning 
ground, where the art of w^ar seemed to be 
the principal business of man, and was car- 
ried to the highest pitch of romantic chiv- 
alry. The original ground of hostility, a 
difference of faith, gradually lost its rancor. 
Neighboring states, of opposite creeds, were 
occasionally linked together in alliances, of- 
fensive and defensive ; so that the Cross and 
Crescent were to be seen side by side, fighting 
against some common enemy. In times of 
peace, too, the noble youth of either faith re- 
sorted to the same cities. Christian or Moslem, 
to school themselves in military science. Even 
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in the temporary truces of sanguinary wars, 
the warriors who had recently striven together 
in the deadly conflicts of the field, laid* aside 
their animosity, met at tournaments, jousts, 
and other military festivities, and exchanged 
the courtesies of gentle and generous spirits. 
Thus the opposite races became frequently min- 
gled together in peaceful intercourse, or if any 
rivalry took place, it was in those high courte- 
sies and nobler acts which bespeak the accom- 
plished cavalier. Warriors of opposite creeds 
became ambitious of transcending each other 
in magnanimity as well as valor. Indeed, the 
chivalric virtues were refined up to a degree 
sometimes fastidious and constrained, but at 
other times inexpressibly noble and affecting. 
The annals of the times teem with illustri- 
ous instances of high- wrought courtesy, ro- 
mantic generosity, lofty disinterestedness, and 
punctilious honor, that warm the very soul 
to read them. These have furnished themes 
for national plays and poems, or have been 
celebrated in those all-pervading ballads, which 
are as the life-breath of the people, and thus 
have continued to exercise an influence on tl^ 
national character which centuries of vicissi- 
tude and decline have not been able to destroy ; 
so that, with all their faults, and they are many, 
the Spaniards, even at the present day, are, on 
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many points, the most high-minded and proud- 
spirited people of all Europe. It is true, the 
romatice of feeling derived from the sources I 
have mentioned has, like all other romance, 
its affectations and extremes. It renders the 
Spaniard at times pompous and grandiloquent ; 
prone to carry the **pundoner,'' or point of 
honor, beyond the bounds of sober sense and 
sound morality ; disposed, in the midst of pov- 
erty, to affect the **grande caballero,'* and to 
look down with sovereign disdain upon arts 
** mechanical,*' and all the gainful pursuits of 
plebeian life ; but this very inflation of spirit, 
while it fills his brain with vapors, lifts him 
above a thousand meannesses ; and though it 
often keeps him in indigence, ever protects him 
from vulgarity. 

In the present day when popular literature 
is running into the low levels of life, and luxu- 
riating on the vices and follies of mankind ; 
and when the universal pursuit of gain is 
trampling down the early growth of poetic 
feeling, and wearing out the verdure of the 
soul, I question whether it would not be of 
gervice for the reader occasionally to turn to 
these records of prouder times and loftier modes 
of thinking, and to steep himself to the very 
lips in old Spanish romance. 

For my own part, I have a shelf or two of 
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venerable, parchment-bound tomes, picked up 
here and there about the peninsula, and filled 
with chronicles, plays, and ballads about Moors 
and Christians, which I keep by me as mental 
tonics, in the same way that a provident house- 
wife has her cupboard of cordials. Whenever 
I find my mind brought below par, by the 
commonplace of everyday life, or jarred by 
the sordid collisions of the world, or put out 
of tune by the shrewd selfishness of mod- 
em utilitarianism, I resort to these venerable 
tomes, as did the worthy hero of I^a Mancha 
to his books of chivalry, and refresh and tone 
up my spirit by a deep draught of their con- 
tents. They have some such effect upon me 
as Falstaff ascribes to a good sherris sack, 
** warming the blood, and filling the brain with 
fiery and delectable shapes. ' * 

I here subjoin, Mr. Editor, a small specimen 
of the cordials I have mentioned, just drawn 
from my Spanish cupboard, which I recom- 
mend to your palate. If you find it to your 
taste, you may pass it on to your readers. 
Your correspondent and well-wisher, 

Gkoffrky Crayon. 






LEGEND OF DON MUNIO SANCHO 

DE HINOJOSA. 



IN the cloisters of the ancient Benedictine 
convent of San Domingo, at Silos, in Cas- 
tile, are the mouldering yet magnificent 
monuments of the once powerful and chival- 
rous family of Hinojosa. Among these reclines 
the marble figure of a knight, in complete 
armor, with the hands pressed together, as if 
in prayer. On one side of his tomb is sculp- 
tured, in relief, a band of Christian cavaliers 
capturing a cavalcade of male and female 
Moors ; on the other side, the same cavaliers 
are represented kneeling before an altar. The 
tomb, like most of the neighboring monuments, 
is almost in ruins, and the sculpture is nearly 
unintelligible, excepting to the keen eye of the 
antiquary. The story connected with the sep- 
ulchre, however, is still preserved in the old 
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Spanish chronicles, and is to the following 
purport : 

In old times, several hundred years ago, 
there was a noble Castilian cavalier, named 
Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, lord of a 
border castle, which had stood the brunt of 
many a Moorish foray. He had seventy horse- 
men as his household troops, all of the ancient 
Castilian proof, stark warriors, hard riders, and 
men of iron ; with these he scoured the Moor- 
ish lands, and made his name terrible through- 
out the borders. His castle hall was covered 
with banners and scimetars and Moslem helms, 
the trophies of his prowess. Don Munio was, 
moreover, a keen huntsman ; and rejoiced in 
hounds of all kinds, steeds for the chase, and 
hawks for the towering sport of falconry. 
When not engaged in warfare, his delight 
was to beat up the neighboring forests ; and 
scarcely ever did he ride forth without hound 
and horn, a boar-spear in his hand, or a hawk 
upon his fist, and an attendant train of hunts- 
men. 

His wife, Dona Maria Palacin, was of a gen- 
tle and timid nature, little fitted to be the 
spouse of so hardy and adventurous a knight ; 
and many a tear did the poor lady shed when 
he sallied forth upon his daring enterprises, 
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and many a prayer did she offer up for his 
safety. 

As this doughty cavalier was one day hunt- 
ing, he stationed himself in a thicket, on the 
borders of a green glade of the forest, and dis- 
persed his followers to rouse the game and drive 
it towards his stand. He had not been here 
long when a cavalcade of Moors, of both sexes, 
came pranking over the forest lawn. They 
were unarmed, and magnificently dressed in 
robes of tissue and embroidery, rich shawls of 
India, bracelets and anklets of gold, and jewels 
that sparkled in the sun. 

At the head of this gay cavalcade rode a 
youthful cavalier, superior to the rest in dignity 
and loftiness of demeanor, and in splendor of 
attire ; beside him was a damsel, whose veil, 
blown aside by the breeze, displayed a face of 
surpassing beauty, and eyes cast down in 
maiden modesty, yet beaming with tenderness 
and joy. 

Don Munio thanked his stars for sending 
him such a prize, and exulted at the thought 
of bearing home to his wife the glittering 
spoils of these infidels. Putting his hunting- 
horn to his lips, he gave a blast that rung 
through the forest. His huntsmen came run- 
ning from all quarters, and the astonished 
Moors were surrounded and made captives. 
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The beautiful Moor wrung her hands in de- 
spair, and her female attendants uttered the 
most piercing cries. The young Moorish 
cavalier alone retained self-possession. He 
inquired the name of the Christian knight who 
commanded this troop of horsemen. When 
told that it was Don Munio Sancho de Hinojosa, 
his countenance lighted up. Approaching that 
cavalier, and kissing his hand, ** Don Munio 
Sancho,** said he, ** I have heard of your fame 
as a true and valiant knight, terrible in arms, 
but schooled in the noble virtues of chivalry. 
Such do I trust to find you. In me you behold 
Abadil, son of a Moorish alcaid. I am on the 
way to celebrate my nuptials with this lady ; 
chance has thrown us in your power, but I 
confide in your magnanimity. Take all our 
treasure and jewels ; demand what ransom you 
think proper for our persons, but suffer us not 
to be insulted or dishonored.** 

When the good knight heard this appeal, 
and beheld the beauty of the youthfiil pair, his 
heart was touched with tenderness and cour- 
tesy. '' God forbid,** said he, ** that I should 
disturb such happy nuptials. My prisoners in 
troth shall ye be, for fifteen days, and immured 
within my castle, where I claim, as conqueror, 
the right of celebrating your espousals.** 

So saying, he despatched one of his fleetest 
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horsemen in advance, to notify Dona Maria 
Palacin of the coming of this bridal party ; 
while he and his huntsmen escorted the caval- 
cade, not as captors, but as a guard of honor. 
As they drew near to the castle, the banners 
were hung out, and the trumpets sounded from 
the battlements, and on their nearer approach, 
the drawbridge was lowered, and Dona Maria 
came forth to meet them, attended by her 
ladies and knights, her pages and her min- 
strels. She took the young bride, Allifra, in 
her arms, kissed her with the tenderness of a 
sister, and conducted her into the castle. In 
the meantime, Don Munio sent forth missives 
in every direction, and had viands and dainties 
of all kinds collected from the country round ; 
and the wedding of the Moorish lovers was 
celebrated with all possible state and festivity. 
For fifteen days the castle was given up to joy 
and revelry. There were tiltings and jousts 
at the ring, and bull-fights, and banquets, and 
dances to the sound of minstrelsy. When the 
fifteen days were at an end, he made the bride 
and bridegroom magnificent presents, and con- 
ducted them and their attendants safely be- 
yond the borders. Such, in old times, were 
the courtesy and generosity of a Spanish 
cavalier. 
Several years after this event, the king of 
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Castile summoned his nobles to assist him in 
a campaign against the Moors. Don Munio 
Sancho was among the first to answer the 
call, with seventy horsemen, all stanch and 
well-tried warriors. His wife, Dona Maria, 
hung about his neck. **Alas, my lord!** 
exclaimed she, **how often wilt thou tempt 
thy fate, and when wilt thy thirst for glory be 
appeased?*' 

**One battle more,'* replied Don Munio, 
** one battle more, for the honor of Castile, and 
I here make a vow that when this is over, I 
will lay by my sword, and repair with my 
cavaliers in pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of our 
Ivord at Jerusalem.'* The cavaliers all joined 
with him in the vow, and Dona Maria felt in 
some degree soothed in spirit ; still, she saw 
with a heavy heart the departure of her hus- 
band, and watched his banner with wistful 
eyes until it disappeared among the trees of the 
forest. 

The king of Castile led his army to the 
plains of Salmanara, where they encountered 
the Moorish host, near to Ucles. The battle 
was long and bloody. The Christians repeat- 
edly wavered, and were as often rallied by the 
energy of their commanders. Don Munio was 
covered with wounds, but refused to leave the 
field. The Christians at length gave way, and 
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the king was hardly pressed, and in danger 
of being captured. 

Don Munio called upon his cavaliers to fol- 
low him to the rescue. **Now is the time," 
cried he, ** to prove your loyalty. Fall to, like 
brave men ! We fight for the true faith, and 
if we lose our lives here, we gain a better life 
hereafter." 

Rushing with his men between the king and 
his pursuers, they checked the latter in their 
career, and gave time for their monarch to 
escape ; but they fell victims to their loyalty. 
They all fought to the last gasp. Don Munio 
was singled out by a powerful Moorish knight, 
but having been wounded in the right arm, he 
fought to disadvantage, and was slain. The 
battle being over, the Moor paused to possess 
himself of the spoils of this redoubtable Chris- 
tian warrior. When he unlaced the helmet, 
however, and beheld the countenance of Don 
Munio, he gave a great cry, and smote his 
breast. **Woe is me!'* cried he, **I have 
slain my benefactor ! the flower of knightly 
virtue ! the most magnanimous of cavaliers ! " 

While the battle had been raging on the 
plain of Salmanara, Dona Maria Palacin re- 
mained in her castle, a prey to the keenest 
anxiety. Her eyes were ever fixed on the 
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road that led from the country of the Moors, 
and often she asked the watchman of the 
tower, ** What seest thou ? ** 

One evening, at the shadowy hour of twi- 
light, the warden sovmded his horn. ** I see,*' 
cried he, ** a numerous train winding up the 
valley. There are mingled Moors and Chris- 
tians. The banner of my lord is in the ad- 
vance. Joyful tidings!** exclaimed the old 
seneschal ; **my lord returns in triumph, and 
brings captives!'* Then the castle courts 
rang with shouts of joy ; and the standard was 
displayed, and the trumpets were sovmded, 
and the drawbridge was lowered, and Dona 
Maria went forth with her ladies, and her 
knights, and her pages, and her minstrels, to 
welcome her lord from the wars. But as the 
train drew nigh, she beheld a sumptuous bier, 
covered with black velvet, and on it lay a war- 
rior, as if taking his repose; he lay in his 
armor, with his helmet on his head, and his 
sword in his hand, as one who had never 
been conquered, and around the bier were the 
escutcheons of the house of Hinojosa. 

A number of Moorish cavaliers attended the 
bier, with emblems of mourning and with de- 
jected countenances ; and their leader cast him- 
self at the feet of Dofia Maria, and hid his face 
in his hands. She beheld in him the gallant 
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Abadil, whom she had once welcomed with his 
bride to her castle, but who now came with the 
body of her lord, whom he had unknowingly 
slain in battle 1 

The sepulchre erected in the cloisters of the 
Convent of San Domingo was achieved at the 
expense of the Moor Abadil, as a feeble testi- 
mony of his grief for the death of the good 
knight Don Munio, and his reverence for his 
, memory. The tender and faithful Dona Maria 
soon followed her lord to the tomb. On one 
of the stones of a small arch, beside his sepul- 
chre, is the following simple inscription : 
^* Hie jacei Maria Palacin^ uxor Munanis 
Sancij de Hinojosa^' : Here lies Maria Pala- 
cin, wife of Munio Sancho de Hinojosa. 

The legend of Don Munio Sancho does not 
conclude with his death. On the same day on 
which the battle took place on the plain of 
Salmanara, a chaplain of the Holy Temple at 
Jerusalem, while standing at the outer gate, 
beheld a train of Christian cavaliers advancing, 
as if in pilgrimage. The chaplain was a native 
of Spain, and as the pilgrims approached, he 
knew the foremost to be Don Munio Sancho 
de Hinojosa, with whom he had been well ac- 
quainted in former times. Hastening to the 
patriarch, he told him of the honorable rank 
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of the pilgrims at the gate. The patriarch, 
therefore, went forth with a grand procession 
of priests and monks, and received the pil- 
grims with all due honor. There were seventy 
cavaliers, beside their leader, all stark and 
lofty warriors. They carried their helmets in 
their hands, and their faces were deadly pale. 
They greeted no one, nor looked either to the 
right or to the left, but entered the chapel, and 
kneeling before the Sepulchre of our Saviour, 
performed their orisons in silence. When they 
had concluded, they rose as if to depart, and 
the patriarch and his attendants advanced to 
speak to them, but they were no more to be 
seen. Every one marvelled what could be the 
meaning of this prodigy. The patriarch care- 
fully noted down the day, and sent to Castile 
to learn tidings of Don Munio Sancho de Hino- 
josa. He received for reply, that on the very 
day specified that worthy knight, with seventy 
of his followers, had been slain in battle. 
These, therefore, must have been the blessed 
spirits of those Christian warriors, come to 
fulfil their vow of a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Such was Castilian 
faith in the olden time, which kept its word 
even beyond the grave. 

If any one should doubt of the miraculous 
apparition of these phantom knights, let him 
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consult the History of the Kings of Castile ajid 
Leon by the learned and pious Fray Prudencio 
de Sandoval, Bishop of Pamplona, where he 
will find it recorded in the History of the King 
Don Alamo VI., on the hundred and second 
page. It is too precious a legend to be lightly 
abandoned to the doubter. 




